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It’s easier to 
move the Miessner 
than to march 
the class 


How a new idea in piano building 
is revolutionizing classroom music 


to march the class to the room where a cumbersome upright 

is kept. Time is not the only thing that is lost when a class is 
moved. Order and attention are temporarily forfeited in the en- 
vironment of another room. 

The Miessner is so light that two small boys can 
easily move it from one room to another. Two men 
can carry it up and down stairs. A separate music 
room is no longer a necessity. 

This is one reason—vital to every teacher—why 
the Miessner is revolutionizing classroom music. 
This is but one of many reasons why more than 
2100 teachers are voicing their appreciation for 
this little piano in enthusiastic terms. 

The Miessner is the original small piano, the ex- 
clusive product of the Jackson Piano Company. The 
result of many years of study of the small piano, it reveals an en- 
tirely new idea in piane building. 


Where the ordinary upright fails 
Through the use of shorter strings than are found in the ordi- 
narv upright, the Miessner attains a compactness that makes it 
really convenient for school use. It has the full 7 octave key- 
board, and an action which eliminates the “springy” touch so 
prevalent among larger uprights. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


[ is easier and more efficient to move a Miessner to a class than 











Looking over its top while playing, the teacher can see the face 
of every pupil inthe room. This makes for close personal contact 
between class and teacher—a thing almost impossible with the 
high upright. ; 

The volume and the full rich resonance of its tone 
rival that of many grands. Thus a Miessner-ac- 
companied singing hour is a real inspiration to the 
children. 

The Miessner builders have achieved this tone by 
putting less tension on the strings. There is from 
31% to 5 tons less pull on Miessner strings than on 
those of the ordinary upright. 

As a result the Miessner is unusually sturdy, and 
will need tuning less often than the average instru- 
ment. The sounding board will remain unwarped 
through many years of hard school usage. 


10 days free trial—Reduced price to schools 


Many of the most prominent school boards have sent in large 
additional orders for Miessners after a trial of one or two in their 
classrooms. That you may judge the Miessner for yourself—its 
convenience and clear beauty of tone—we will send it to you for 
a 10-day free trial in your own classroom. 

Mail the coupon now for complete details of our free trial offer, 
and of the reduced price to schools that brings the cost of a Miess- 
ner to a sum lower than the cost of the ordinary upright. 





The Jackson Piano Company, 

124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your 10-day 
trial offer, and special price to schools. 


Name 


School 
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Position 





5 reasons why the Miessner is revolutionizing classroom music 
1. Visibility—The teacher can look over its top while playing, and 
see every pupil in the room. 
2. Portability—Two small boys can move it from room to room. 


3. Durability—Low tension stringing puts less strain on sounding 
board. 


4. Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that of a grand. 
5. Low price—Costs less than an ordinary upright. 














The MIESSNER 


The little piano with the big tone 
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Great Music for Children 


with the 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Noble Melodies, Long the Delight of Adults, Now the Heritage of the 
Littlest Ears; for Cultural Hearing, Humming, Rhythmic Expression, 





Instrument Study; Especially 
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Recorded with 


—Suitable Instrumentation 


—Special Arrangements, 
Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin Solo) (2) Sweet and) within range of child VOICE 
Low (Barnby) (Violin Solo) (3) Lullaby (Brahms) 


(Violin Solo) | 18664 —Short, Clear, Simple Melody 


ote soll ti ta nl on) 3 — 
irst No raditiona laz- . 
ou . —Strong Rhythmic Appeal 


areth (Gounod) (Violin Solo) 


Oratorio 
How Lovely Are the Messengers (‘‘St. Pau/'’) | 
(Violin-’Cello Duet) (2) See, the Conqu’ring 
Hero Comes (“Judas Maccabaeus’’) (Cornet Duet) | 18 55 
If With All Your Hearts (‘‘Elijazh’’) (Viola Solo) 
(2) Pastoral Symphony (‘‘Messiah’’) (English) 
Horn Solo) 


Old Melodies and Lullabies 
Hush My Babe (Old Cradle Song) (Rosseau)) 
(Viola Solo) (2) Happy Land (Hindoostan Air) 
(Violin Solo) (3) Come Thou Fount of Every 
Blessing (John Wyeth) (Viola Solo) 

Lullaby from “Ermine” (Jakobowski) (Violin 


18622 
Solo) (2)Birds in the Night (Su//ivan) (Clarinet Solo) 








Heavenly Aida (‘‘Aida’’) (Violin Solo) (2) Heaven) ‘ 
+ ang Ps (Moree 8 ore) Bi (3) tien 
abanera (‘‘Carmen”’ ute Solo iserere ae . -** 

(‘‘Trovatore’’) (Cornet Solo) \ HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Song to the Evening Star (“Tanzhauser”) (’Cellof 18759 REC. US. GAT Ger 

Solo) (2) Toreador Song (‘‘Carmen’’) (3) This trademark and the trademarked 
Soldiers’ Chorus (‘‘Faust’’) (Bassoon Solo) (4) word “Victrola” identify all our products. 


>, - - k under the lid! Look on the label! 
Woman is Fickle (‘‘Rigoletto’’) (Celesta Solo) vecuees baa atin MACHING "co. 


Popular Classics Camden, N, J. 
Badinage (Herbert) (Piccolo Solo) (2) Legend 
of the Bells (Planquetie) (Bells) (3) Humoresque | 














(Dvorak) (Violin Solo) (4) Scherzo, Third Sym- 
phony (Beethoven) (Bassoon) + 18800 
Menuett (Paderewski) (Viola Solo) (2) Gavotte 
(Popper) (Violin Solo) (3) Menuette in G ( Beethoven) 

(Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande (Bach) (Oboe Solo) 
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Have You Seen “Music Appreciation for Little Children P” 
For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





















PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 
in foreign countries, including Canada, add 30 
cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—Al! subscriptions will 

tion. 










be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) _ Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address ard can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


















March Forecast 
A‘ mentioned on another page, 


among our’ Educational 
Notes, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Arbor Day will be observed 
this spring. In Nebraska, where 
the day originated, it is set for 
April 22. In some of the states a 
date in April is selected, but in 
others March seems the more 
suitable month. Frequently the 
tree planting is combined with 
exercises relating to both trees and 
birds, and lately also with a general 
community clean-up day, the merits 
of which are obvious. It seems 
best to us to offer in our March is- 
sue material adapted to these oc- 
casions, so that all may benefit. 
Readers will be interested to 
utilize for March entertainment 
programs “Musicians of the 
Woods,” which is, as well, a project 
in nature study; also an amusing 
“clean-up” play, “General Scrubby 
Wins”; a Mad March Hare play- 
let, “The Wise Woman of Windy 
Wood”; and suitable exercises, rec- 
itations and music. Then _ too 
there will be a bird story, as usual 
—“Bobbie Blackbird’s Troubles’; 
and Mrs. Comstock’s nature study 
page describes the Weasel and his 
habits. Miss Cleaveland’s poster 
calendar, Mr. Lemos’s drawing 
page, and Mr. Greenberg’s black- 
board border, calendar, and “Civic 
Beauty Device” all have attractive 
March motifs. 
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Since playground activity begins 
as early in the spring as possible, 
we are utilizing in our March num- 
ber an article by Zoe Hartman, tell- 
ing how, with small expenditure, 
the rural schools of Cook County, 
Illinois, have built up a most bene- 
ficial activity in playground athlet- 
ics. In this connection, it is a 
pleasure to announce that Daniel 
Chase, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, will contribute 
from time to time articles of practi- 
cal value to rural teachers. The 
first of these, “Team Work and 
Sportsmanship in a Rural School,” 
will appear in March in our depart- 
ment “Rural School and Con- 
munity.” 

The quaint story “Rumpelstiltz- 
kin” has been chosen for presenta- 


_ tion in March,—the text by Miss 


Best, correlated with Miss Cleave- 
land’s_ illustrations, cover, and 
double-page poster. Murillo’s “The 
Children of the Shell’ will be the 
picture study. E. J. Bonner con- 
tributes an article on “The Teach- 
ing of Division,” and Blanche Buli- 
fant McFarland completes her geo- 
graphical study of Africa. Mrs. 
McFarland expects to discuss Aus- 
tralia in April and the islands of 
the Pacific in May. As for our 
Primary and Grammar _  depart- 
ments, Rural’ and _ Pedogogical 
pages, they may be counted upon 
to provide their usual quota of 
helpful material. 





$1,000.00 in Cash Prizes to Readers of This Magazine 


Did you read the announcement of our $1,000 prize contest which ap- 
peared in the January number of this magazine? We are repeating the 
announcement on page 78 of this number and if it did not come to your 
attention last month we would suggest that you turn to it now and read 


it over very carefully. 


Like the man who found a bung and then made a barrel to fit it, we have 
selected a title for a book and are now desirous of making a book to fit 


this title. 


The title of the book which we propose to make is “PEDAGOGICAL 
PEP” and it is our ambition to make this the most helpful and inspiring 


book for teachers ever published. 


To accomplish this result we are calling upon the readers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for assistance and are offering $1,000 in prizes 
for the best articles prepared for use in this book. 

Articles should be of not less than 300 or more than 1500 words and 
should deal with some particular branch or phase of school work in 
which you feel that you have been unusually successful. 

In order that you may have a more comprehensive idea of just the kind 
of material that we think would be best suited for “PEDAGOGICAL 
PEP” we are giving in the announcement on page 78 a few suggestive 
There are, however, hundreds of other topics which would be 


topics. 


equally as well adapted to a book of this character and we wish you to 
select the one upon which you are best qualified to write. 

At the close of the contest competent judges will carefully examine 
all of the material which has been submitted and will select the articles 
which in their opinion are most worthy of publication in the book, and 


the announcement on page 78. 


this magazine. 


butions will be received. 





early a date as possible. 


the prizes will be awarded in accordance with the schedule contained in 


The prize winning articles will, of course, not be sufficient to make up 
the entire book, and we shall select from the material submitted as many 
other articles as may be required. These additional articles will be given 
honorable mention and will be paid for at the same rates as though pub- 
lished in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The contest will close on March 1, 1922, and all articles must be 
mailed on or before that day. The prizes will be awarded on May 15th 
and the names of the prize winners announced in the June number of 


Contributions should be addressed to Prize Contest Editor, Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 807-8 Fine Arts Building, Rochester, N. Y-. 
For further information in regard to the manner of preparing and sub- 
mitting manuscript, etc., see announcement on page 78. 

We thoroughly believe that there are thousands among the readers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans who are capable of writing just the 
kind of interesting and inspiring articles that we desire for “PEDA- 
GOGICAL PEP,” and we anticipate that a very large number of contri- 


We know that you will be proud to have a part in the preparation of a 
book which will undoubtedly be used by many thousands of teachers and 
the prizes offered will make it well worth your while to enter the contest. 

Although the time for submitting manuscripts does not expire until 
March 1st, we urge that you complete and mail ‘your manuscript at as 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS READ 


ERS — The new 
inches, contains 














cellaneous supplies 
L for Latta’s Book 








amounting to not 


About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two. pounds. 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 


THIS 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 





yy pay only 50c 
for Teachers—or 


less than $10.00. 





LATTA’S COnSTRUCTSET PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 





Latta’s — for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other — 


subtract 35c from the 


Plans, one year.... 


School Arts Magazine 
National Geographical 







All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 
Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
Plies with one of the following and 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


School Century, 1 year 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year. 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. * 2:00 


Seeley’s Question Book 
; How to Teach the Pri- 

mary Grades....$1.45 
HOW POTEACH Pathfinder, 1 yr.$1.00 





total. Try it. 


Ketececad $3.00 
Magazine 3.50 
1.25 














50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- | Primary Education OT | Ped carctuien Pally Trtle Thar of Ang Oiber Bemis Megmina 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............- 15c  eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. ‘Ra (Waw Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 

16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... 15c Brass Paper Fasteners, %4 in., 100, 15c; | Etude, 1 yr., $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr.......$2.50 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............6. 15c ; % in, 20c; 34 in., 25¢3 1 in.......000d 30c | Everyday Plans, three volumes, set..... eo Ti” 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..............004. 15c Good Ticket Punch, round hole........25¢ Years Entertainment, ten volumes, ee $1.00 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........:+..-85 15c 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe i es. 30 Practical Methods, Aids and Devices ior Teachers with 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............eeee0. 15c 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c¢ Normal Instructor, new or renewal.....ccesees $7.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............. -15c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............ 15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and -rimary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.......2 25c Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set..$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........20c 


ERE 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Chicks; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Rabbits; 
Birds; Tulip; Cupids ; Cherry & Hatchet: 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Spread Eagle; W ashington on Horse; 
Colonial Relics; Flag; Uncle Sam; Bo Peep 
and her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Valentine; 
Easter; Animal; Flowers; Eskimo; 10 for 12¢ 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL nee > 
Diameter 3% inches ee. c 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t'd Colors. ag 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 








or On Time, 100 for...... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high............25¢ 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c 
1000 Questions and Answers in gh ra 35¢ 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 


For the Children’s eas 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey ; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant....$1.60 
Good Manners for Ail Occasions, Sangster.$1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 


No. 1, per Ib., $1.40; 8 0z., 80c; 4 45c. 
No. 2, per Ib., $1.35; 8 0z., 75c; 4 » 40c. 
No, 3 or 4, per Ib. $1. 30; 8 02., 70c; a a 40c. 

No. 5, per Ib., $1. OO 8 0z., 65c3 4 0z., = 
Raffia ‘natural, best grade, per Ib 
Colored Raffia, name color, 8 02. ........- —_ 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, 4 0z., 15c3 8 oz. “25¢ 


Crepe Paper Posters: Flowers; Patriotic; 
Valentine; Easter, 10 ft. by 20 in., each. .25c 
Number Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box. 15c 








Toy Knitter, each 10c, doz.......... . -$1.00 
PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
r) for any primer or pan 45c 
pore Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
— 25 School Report Cards....15c 
16 penmanship copies, over 
700 words, per set...... 20c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set..... 05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
1S UTE epee language or gifts....... 10c 
pie 12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 











language or gifts. GE 
30 Sewin Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
22 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 15c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, lb, 11c; postage ext. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 "lbs., 85c. Same, 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains, 40c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 4 Ibs., 90¢; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, 2 pt, 1 Ib, 25c; 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 lIbs., 
20c; Dustless, 5 lIbs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.10; “Blendwell,” 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Class Record Book 

for288 names, card bound....15c 

Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for.25c 


. e 

Printed Outline Maps 

United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
| raphy. “a them assorted or 
otherwise, 84x11 inches, 50 = 
35c; 100 Po RES arn 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for re. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 79%c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 













Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 


Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c¢ 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24%x3'%, inked 
ready to use .....35c 


ubber Stamp 
Sak, bottle ...35c 
80 "Asst. Rubber 


Bands ......10c 
Sewing card floss, 
ass’td colors. 15c¢ 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitc 

Work, width 4 

inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
POP OEE csccece 25¢e 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.50. Pint 
Refill, 2. |bs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75; postage extra. 
ye Paper, medium quality, 84x11, 

5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 95¢: postage extra. 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ........ 48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25e 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. ---$1.00 











Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6%x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 
ye cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c 
20 sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 40c 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 51% ° 
in, each postpaid...25c 


New Devices by Hall & MeCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16¢ 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste. 16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 





Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. 16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... l6c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ l6c 
eer Birds Sewing Cards............ l6c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20¢ 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color............20¢ 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ..../20c 


° 
New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name 
in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 2)2x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both | sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.”” Per set 25c. 


e . 

The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 

more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen eas sy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for Sou pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pure l6c 
a ay Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34- -inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. .20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ *50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 

$2.80 

















Same as above for three pupils»........$2. 0 
Same as above for two pupils .......-- 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 
. 
Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18¢ 


44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. = 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
SUSWOTE. cacccncvececccaee 

New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
or Teacher cccccccce 

Numeral Frame, each. 

Peg Board, each....... 

500 Round Pegs........ 

Pencils: Red, Blue or 
WHUO, G0CH cocceceseeete 
Six colored pencils 44 in. 
2c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 38c; Medium 


Cuality, doz., 25¢; Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c. 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for ‘Teacher 25e¢ 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......2 26c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
74 in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, 4% 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; OF... 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., 1-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30¢ 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1'4c picture o1 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, Yae size, assorted... 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. 

48 Indians in native dress with names, 

in book form, size 7x9 inches........... 

10 Indian Post Cards in Colors........ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 


amen S¢X Hygiene Books 
HERSELF Teaching Sex Hygiene. 




















Herself; Himself, each. . og! 
P metals aaters The Man and the Woman 1.10 
NCERNING THEMSELVES 
wees Entertainment Books 
Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35c 
Normal Dialogue Book... .4%« 
Nine Successful Plays..... 0 
Excelsior Dialogues........4%c 
Lincoln Day Entertainments 4(\ 
| Primary Speaker.......... 35« 
Intermediate Speaker...... } 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues............: 35e 
Fancy Drills and Marches.......ccccccees 10c 
Washington Day Entertainments.......... 10e 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 35e 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 35c 


Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flowers; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
box, 12c3 five boxes for....50c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessial, Price .cccceces 60c 
Teach paper Folding....35c 
Teach Basket making...35c 
Ideal Domino Cards...21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color..15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Gone «0 «Se 
8-inch Cloc!: Dial........2 
Teach Clay Modeling.. “360 
Modeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; Posti ige extra, 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal.40c 




































| Will You Accept This Gift 


It FREE? 





If We Send 


songs for Spring, Christmas and all the 


out. But you must see it to appreciate 


Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


This is the book that hundreds of 
thousands of teachers everywhere 
find invaluable. It has just the 
songs you want to have at your fin- 
ger tips—the songs that will live 
through the ages. 

The Perrenial Favorite. Few 
books and certainly no song book, has 
ever approached the tremendous 
popularity of this great book. No 
wonder, for it contains 


with an instant success. 
223 of the best of the simpler songs—page 
after page of helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers, suggestions for singing games, elemen- 
tary explanations of music that even the 
smallest child can understand. 
your opinion of the book, so we urge you to 
write for your free sample copy. 


Everyday Song Book 


fills just the need so long expressed for a book that will help the teacher 
of young pupils. Some of the leading musical authorities in America have 
given their time for months to the preparation of this bock. It’s fresh off 
the press, and we want you to have one of the earliest copies—free. 


Amazingly Helpful: There are simple roundelays, and complete songs, 






We’ve put into it 


We want 


festivals, songs that grown-ups and 


children can sing together, suggestions for backward children, how to 
teach by rote, how to give special programs, how to teach the elements of 
music. Fully indexed and with hundreds of helpful suggestions through- 


it. 


Just the Thing for Primary Grades: No other book will compare with 
Everyday Songs for younger pupils. It has the features that make it ab- 
solutely invaluable. But because we cannot begin to describe these in an | 
advertisement, we ask you to get the free sample that is waiting for you, 
and judge it for yourself. In writing, give name of your school. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B. Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 


101 Best Songs 101Famous Poems 


Here, in one handy sized book, at a 
very low cost, is the best collection 
of school poetry ever gathered to- 
gether. 

Every School Needs It. Children 
always enjoy using this book, be- 
cause it contains the stirring, fa- 
mous poems that everyone likes. 
It’s the handiest of books for School 
use—just 4144x8. 


All the Great Poems of 








songs of every mood, 
from patriotism to love, 
from hearthside melodies 
to grand opera. All in 
easy keys, with both 
words and music, and ab- 
solutely correct, because 
compared with the ori- 
ginal manuscript. The in- 
comparable song book for 
school use. use. 
Write for Free Sample. 


Prices: Same as Every- 
day Songs. 


stitution 


FAVORITE 
SONGS all 


(Catholic Edition) 
Every Catholic In- 


know about this 

book especially 

prepared for their 

Write for 
free sample. 

. PRICES: Same as 
Everyday Songs. 


History.—Tennyson, Kip- 
ling, Field, Scott, Whit- 
tier and Shakespeare are 
represented. Then 
there is Longfellow and 
Goethe, Holmes and Ma- 
caulay, as well as the best 
of the modern newer 
poets, who are just com- 
ing to the forefront. The 
Prose Supplement alone 
is worth the cost, 
Prices: 25c ea., any quan- 
tity. No free samples. 


should 


Send Today---The Editions Are Limited 


Be sure to write this very day to get your sample copy, mentioning name of 
your school. Or better still, order the books you need right from this ad- 
vertisement. Use the coupon below—Clip it and fill it in. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO 


HANDY COUPON—USE IT 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a Free sample copy of ....101 BEST 














SONGS, ....EVERYDAY SONGS, ....FAVORITE SONGS (Catholic 
Edition.) 

Herewith $........ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 
erry Copies “101 Best Songs,” D PBcckheceu pete sd Oeeeers 
eee Rie Copies “Everyday Songs,” DPB 6645s KGS RP ekG Shs weoee 
aed ale tote Copies “Favorite Songs,” Ca FOE = Tet ge ear ween 
Peuisar Copies “101 Famous Poems,” @ $........, $..........-- 
CO eee See ee Lert Pee hee ee ee ee en ee ee ee eee ere 
LORD 5:5. 25:25 eo SSUES Se SESS eer eee aes 
Le | EE RN TE ST Se eT ee eee SIBLE kes sce u sca sees 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Geography—Physical, Economic, Regional. 
By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., S. B., 


| formerly Chairman Department of Geography, 


University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles. Illustrated. Cloth. 509pp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

As a subject of practical value in 
our everyday life geography takes high 
rank. However, only a_ superficial 
knowledge of it is gained in the grades, 
because it is too broad a subject to be 
grasped by the immature mind of the 
grade pupil. In schools which include 
geography in the high-school curricu- 
lum the study of this text will provide 
students with a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the geography of our country 
and of the world in general. The sub- 
ject matter has been chosen for its 
practical value and is presented in an 
unusually pleasing and _ interesting 
manner. A feature especially worth 
noting, also, is that geographic forms 
and processes are discussed, not as iso- 
lated facts, but in their relation to the 
life of man. The.book is written by an 
authority on geographic subjects and 
is of high grade in every respect. 

Art and Education in Wood-Turning. A 
Textbook and Problem Book for the Use of 
Students. By William W. Klenke, Instructor 
in Wood-working and Architectural Drawing, 
Central Commercial and Normal Training High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 110pp. $1.40. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

What the author refers to as “the 
fine old craft of wood turning” is well 
exemplified in this book—a volume 
which has much to recommend it to 
the eye and to the intelligence of those 
interested in a combination of the use- 
ful and the attractive. It is not only 
a treatise on the process of wood turn- 
ing, but is also a book of problems. 
Illustrations of the work done under 
the author’s direction are sufficient 
proof of his competence to present the 
subject. Simplicity and beauty of line 
are apparent in every object shown, 
whether it be an Indian club or a four- 
post bedstead. Thirty-nine full-page 
plates of working drawings and sixty- 
five photographs and small drawings 
are combined with text that is clear 
and concise. 

The Project Method in Education. (In “Li- 
brary of Educational Methods.”) By Mendel E. 
Branom. Cloth. 282pp. $1.75 net. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, Mass. 

Sanity and thoroughness are both 
characteristic of this treatment of a 
subject with which no teacher in these 
days can afford to be unfamiliar. In- 
deed, considering the flood of printed 
matter, good, bad and indifferent, re- 
lating to projects, it would be impossi- 
ble to ignore the trend. But do you 
really understand what projects are 
and why they are being advocated, do 
you have more than a vague idea of 
what they may be expected to accom- 
plish and what dangers and difficulties 
are involved? Do you think of proj- 
ects only as “devices” in relation to 
certain subjects of the curriculum, or 
as the fruit of a significant departure 
in educational method? Mr. Branom 
realizes that, since the war particular- 
ly, “additional responsibilities and op- 
portunities” have come to teachers, 
and he hopes that this book ‘‘may do 
its bit”? in helping them to meet the 
new demands. Certainly it is worse 
than futile, it is confusing and dis- 
rupting for a teacher to attempt to 
apply the project method unless she 
knows just what she is about. Enthu- 
siastic advocates often fail to convince 
because they cannot assume the judi- 
cial point of view. They do not stop 
to consider that the average teacher 








Do You Know 


How To Teach Primary Grades 


by modern methods? Learn how by corre- 
spondence. Hundreds of primary teachers are 
trebling their efficiency. So can you. Catalog. 
NELLIE COOPER, Dept. F, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers. 
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TAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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N.B.—These cuts are reduced sizes, about }Z, to save 
space and show variety. 


Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superin- 
tendents, can save time and money by 
ordering direct from the manufacturer. 


We can give you prompt service on | 
Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals | 
For School, Classes, Frats and Sororities. 

Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 

WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. | 














k. Gold $2 6: 
Ster. T5e|14k. Gold $3.3) Ak. 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESID’ 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools andR 
Colleges enables us to quote lowes 3 
Sen 


ing freeand prepay trans 
Safe delivery guarantecd. or samp 


Sf 
mencement [nvitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


‘CHAS.S.STIFFT [ittucnoccann: 








. “7 2000 RING No. 96 No. 2021 
at shit igen) $3.00 No. 2021. Showing your own 


letters and year in one or 
more colors of Hard Ename) e = a seteee 5.50 letters and year in one or 


Gold...... 630 more colors of Hard Enamel. 

eee Showing your own Per Dos. 

Silver plate 25c each §=— $2.00 icrters and year 50 
Gold Filed Oc ach 300 payee Ses. S 
aod yank neal Sterling Silver 0c $00 
Rolled Gold 0c each 5.00 WEARER Roll Gold 65¢ 600 
Solid Gold $1.60 each 1600 Solid Gold $173 1800 


Orders Promply Filled Catalogue Free Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE C0., _214 Greenwich St., New York 
oo om0r———0 














G GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
CLUB NO NUMGER IN CLASS 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 

) and 2 figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver 

R) plate, 202 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 400 

ea., $4.00. doz. Write for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 

Rochester, N. Y. 










819 Bastian Bldg. 


M Yo bA SS Pines ' 

$3 eg Your ows Hers & Yeat ta-one oe move colors of Heed Eoamel 
; or " 

EY, silver plate 20c. $178 | silver plate 25e. $2.00 Qa A~ 
AY) Ster. Silver 30c. 3.00 | Ster. Silver 40c. 4.00 

KY) Rolled Gold S0c. 4.75 | Rolled Gold S5c. \ 
Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 | Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 

Ww direct from 4 » 


nite for 5 Manufacturer. 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO. 
OSPECT AVE., MASPETH, L. I., N. ¥. 


SY /ASSPINS-RING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 











‘OUR NEW GATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE- 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays. 











ww CL S$ RINGS of EVERY 
aNwe. A S PINS DESCRIP ION. Two -atalogs 
fees | FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Vall 





Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $400 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM Co... 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa 


PLAYS nites PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousandssent 








FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 


__ FIVE TEACHERS FOR VACA> 
AT ONCE TION WORK TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers: $40.00 to $75.00 per 
week: railroad fare paid. Write at_once. . 

GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 








Art Views—Exquisite sea-and-mountain en- 
Alaskan largement 7x11 in., hand-colored, for framing, 
$1.00 postpaid. Gurden Farwell, Skaguay, Alaska 
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and 
Classroom Decoration 


The work that pupils do 
in their drawing lessons 
makes excellent material for 
wall decoration in a class- 
room. Such work should be 
attractively colored, prop- 
erly mounted, and pleasingly 
arranged. 


“CRAYOLA” is a crayon. 
It is easily applied, and al- 
ways ready for use. 


Where the teacher under- 
takes to make the black- 
board attractive through 
decorations, a box of LEC- 
TURERS’ CRAYONS will 
furnish a brilliant assortment 
of colors. Write for a bro- 
chure on the subject. 


Make it a point to use 


Gold Medal 
Crayons 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York City 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


has to anchor herself to avoid being 
blown about by every wind of dectrine. 
The average teacher needs just what 
this volume offers,—a plain, straight- 
forward, well-organized presentation 
of the project method in all its aspects, 
based on sound theories and developed 
in sensible, worth-while, and interest- 
ing ways. The significant quotations 
from other writers, the long list of 
references, and the author’s practice 
of reducing to a series of specific 
problems the discussion in each chap- 
ter, will win the approval of the 
thoughtful reader. 


Psychology and the School. (In “The Cen- 
tury Education Series.”’) By Edward Herbert 
Cameron, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Illinois. Illustrated. 
ag 339pp. $2.00. The Century Co., New 

That the only basis for intelligent 
teaching is psychological in nature is 
generally recognized. Every normal 
school and teachers’ college offers 
courses in educational psychology. It 
is as a textbook in such courses, and 
as a reading book for teachers in the 
field, that this volume has been pre- 
pared. The first eleven chapters treat 
of elementary psychology, with refer- 
ence however to educational work. 
The latter part of the book deals specif- 
ically and in detail with psychology as 
applied in the schoolroom. There are 
a large number of graphs and charts, 
and an appendix containing three 
standardized tests—for general intelli- 
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If You Haven’t 


our catalogues, send us your name and address, 
and we’ll gladly send you copies free and postpaid. 
Catalogue No. E—Books and Seat Work Material. 





gence, silent reading, and arithmetic, 
in Grades 6-8. Taken together, these 
constitute the ‘Illinois Examination” 
devised by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the University of Illinois 
and given to many pupils in Illinois 
and elsewhere. Professor Cameron 
states in a very clear and fair-minded 
way the opposing or varying theories 
and conclusions of investigators, and 
among them he steers a course that is 
based upon common sense and a con- 
ception of relative values. Particular 
attention may be called to the chapters 





Catalogue No. 214—Furniture and School Supplies. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Dept. N, 521 S. Laflin St., Chicago 


















“Individual Differences” and “Mental 


























VALENTINES 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note the interest and 
era of good feeling. The wise teacher knows it is an investment which will pay big dividends. 
Try it. Let the school elect a postmaster who will have charge of the box and let the pupils 


NOVELTIES 


mail their valentines to each other. 


V-1—Cut-out Valentines that will stand 
V-2—A large assortment of designs. 


V-3—Larger than V-2 and very pretty. Made to stand alone......2¢ each 
V-4—This assortment includes a large number of designs, very unique, which 
will delight your pupils........... Reese SiETaNe a mie evel a aleve are 24¢c each 
V-5—Very pretty cut-outs of the folding type, made so that they will stand 
alone, printed in colors....... Ree wae es a ibaa tlkee Gs bee ceees 3c each 
V-6—Pullers—Twenty-four designs assorted. Very attractive. ...31g¢ each 
Valentine Post Cards, New Designs, Excellent Quality...... 10c per dozen 
MATERIALS FOR MAKING VALENTINES 
Pupils receive no end of delight during the days previous to St. Valentine's Day in making 
their own valentines. For that purpose we are furnishing this year a packet of materials con- 
taining about 75 pieces including hearts of ail kinds, edgings, trimmings, borders and red and 
yellow paper. Teachers will find these packets excellent for busy work and pupils will be de- 
lighted with an opportunity of getting something really suitable for this kind of work. Suffi- 
cient material in each packet for ten pupils. Price per packet. ......e.ccececeeeseeceveeece 40¢ 
COMPLETE VALENTINE BOOK, THE—By Eliza- 
beth F. Guptill. Contains drills, recitations, action 


sangs, tableaux, shadow pantomimes, etc. Price, 40c. 


Note: Kindly include 10 cents for packing 


postage on all orders for less than $1.00. 


No. 10—Humorous Cut-outs, several designs, 
about 9x10 inches, in colors, made of heavy 
bristol, No end of fun. 4e each. 

No. 20—Valentine Greeting Booklets with 
envelopes, similar to Christmas greeting book- 
lets, latest designs about 2144x314. 5e each, 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc., Dept.2, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Cut out and arranged to stand alone 








PEMNNE Ar alavares cae cee aes 1c each 





ae ..-1% cents each 

























and 







LER SORT 


MECHANICAL NOVELTIES 
No 8.—Mechanical moving nevelties with 
envelopes, very unique, 5c each. 
No. 9—Mechanical moving novelties, larger 
and more complicated than No. 8, with en- 
velopes, 10¢ each, 














































Photographs 


are necessary to secure the 
better situations. 


25 2%x34 *1.50 











Just send your remittance 
and photograph either to 
the agency of which you 
are a member, or to us. 


IONAT: 
PHOTO CO. 


Mi nneapol: ts Minn. 























Do you love to decorate things? With 
this Outfit you can decorate furni- 
ture, frames, boxes, trays, Ivory 
jewelry, book ends—Anything! It’s 
easy, fascinating, profitable. You can 
make artistic things at trifling cost. 


Special Offer! 


Above Outfit—every- 
thing complete — $4.00 
worth for $2, prepaid. 
Contains: ‘‘Enamelac”’ 
(6 cans) Turp, Shellac, 
3 brushes — sheet of 
“Tvorene” and Vanity 


Pleasure & Profit 


Why not make your 
home beautiful? Artis- 
tic gifts with the “‘per- 
sonal touch”—or earn 
“pin money’’? You can do 
all these with this Outfit. 
*‘Enamelac’’ Decorating is 


all the rage. You can do it 
too. Ask your dealer, or fill | Caseready todecorate. 


out the coupon below. Complete instructions. 
Only ONE Outfit Sent on this Coupon 








+ The Prang Co., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago: 

I enclose ¢2 (check or currency) for complete $4 Out- 
fit and instructions prepaid according to your special 
limited offer, 























RIND cnsninccinenbennnincesedmadaiminibibuaunsubece + seeue 
N.1. 
Address_..... 
TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form, Cooperative Lostructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana. 
PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and LEntertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N.J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 








% 
Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
Organized 1888. Oldest Teachers’ Bureau 
in Dixie. LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
| C. G. TRUITT, Manager 
Marshall, Tex. and Martin, Tenn. 














YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 
Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 
Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 
Surely. this is the agency you are 
i looking for. 
A.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring 
PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 GouTH LA SALLE STREET 
Room 1450 Y.M.C.A. BLOG, + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Development,” for the author, while 
recognizing the merits of devices for 
mental measurement, utters a warning 
that may well be heeded against blind 
reliance on the apparent results, He 
says: “These pictures of mental devel- 
opment must be taken with reserve (1) 
because the measurements have been 
made on different groups of children 
at the various ages instead of the same 
children from year to year, and (2) be- 
cause it is certain that the difference 
between one child and another in re- 
spect of any particular capacity is fre- 
quently greater than that from one 
age level to another.” It would be 
well for the health enthusiasts who ex- 
pect (or seem to expect) every child of 
a given age to weigh a stipulated num- 
ber of pounds, to bear in mind Dr. Ter- 
man’s conclusion, which professor 
Cameron quotes: “Each individual is 
a law unto himself. A school child 
may be several inches shorter and 
many pounds lighter than the average 
for children of his age, race, and sex, 
while fully reaching the standard 
which nature has set for him.” In 
other words, factors are involved which 
defy any sort of mechanical rating. 
Teachers who understand this will not 
be likely to commit themselves unre- 
servedly to the enthusiasm of the 
“standardizing” expert. 

A Day in a Colonial Home. By Della R. 
Prescott. Edited by John Cotton Dana.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 70pp. $1.25. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. 

As a result of the frequent requests 
made of the Newark Public Library, 
by teachers and parents, to suggest a 
means of giving children a better ap- 
preciation of the home, the Newark 
Museum built and furnished a colonial 
kitchen. Here Normal School girls in 
colonial costume reproduced its daily 
life, spinning, making candles, etc., 
and explained the work to several 
thousand children who visited the ex- 
hibit. That other children’s interest 
in the life of our forefathers might be 
aroused this book was written, pre- 
senting in story form an account of 
the life of our ancestors. The illustra- 
tions include line drawings of various 
old-fashioned articles used during the 
last century, and photographs of the 
Newark kitchen. While the book was 
not written to stimulate handwork or 
theatricals, it is suggested that any 
group of manual training boys and do- 
mestic art girls can put up such a 
kitchen, dress the characters and act 
out the story. As an aid in this work 
the detailed directions in the back of 
the book explaining how to build a co- 
lonial kitchen will be found helpful. 
In the appendix, too, the descriptions 
of the drawings used in the text are 
most instructive. The book is to be 
highly recommended as a supplemen- 
tary reader for children. 

State Maintenance for Teachers in Training. 
By Walter Scott Hertzog. Cloth. 144pp. $1.60. 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

This detailed and careful considera- 
tion of a debated question offers a 
plan for the improvement of educa- 
tional conditions, especially in rural 
districts. Mr. Hertzog believes that 
the country school is bound to be at 
more or less of a disadvantage until 
the state and federal governments un- 
dertake some energetic and far-sighted 
course of action to remedy the situa- 
tion. Teachers in many foreign coun- 
tries receive financial assistance toward 
adequate preparation for professional 
work, but this is true in only a few of 
our states. Maine seems to have done 
most toward encouraging prospective 
teachers to take up rural work and fit 
themselves particularly for it. Unless 
teachers who had enjoyed the benefits 
of a subsidy were pledged not to ac- 
cept a position in a city school, the 
rural shortage might be aggravated 
rather than otherwise. The consoli- 
dated school, which is graded and per- 
haps organized on the departmental 
FREE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARLOG HOME 

to teachers interested in STUDY 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Vocational Advice FREE 


To introduce our new Vocational Department we will give 
you expert advice as to the work you are best fitted to do. 
Send for free Chart. Limited offer. Act quickly. 








Dept. 159, SHELDON SCHOOL, 36 So. State Street, Chicago. 
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via 
WESTERN 
REFERENCE 


STEP 
UPWARD 


HE one room rural school can NOT do the work of a 
well equipped High School. Neither can a man and 
a girl and a typewriter conduct an efficient, modern 
Teachers Bureau. We have a large office force of trained 
| workers, using nearly two thousand square feet of rooms 
equipped with every modern convenience to help YOU 
step upward. Thousands of the most progressive employ- 
ers in forty-four states and three foreign countries used our 
Service last year to fill positions from kindergarten to uni- 
, versity. Our tenth year of recommending ONLY when 
asked to do so by employers. Any other method is unpro- | 
fessional and_ unethical. WESTERN REFERENCE 
TEACHERS are wanted. This is why they are usually 
chosen. Free enrollment. Commission payable out of 
first and second months salary. Write today for STEP- 
PING UPWARD. Free. 








| 
| The Western Reference & Bond Association 
Department of Education 
318 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 









































We get you a higher salary and a 

better position than you can secure | 
without ouraid. If you want a po- | 
sition in any of the Western States, | 
write us. We area national agency | 
offering Free Registration in | 
seven offices—5% Commission, 


‘Clark Teachers’ Agency 
“412 Chamber of Commerce Building 


iin derntctnatae 

















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = °a **°New vort 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sc. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. "Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 
Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Office: 








on Request 643 Park Avenue 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU <3x3.zcar, Sigest Zeacners sere oe te lations. Wall prepared 
FREE REGISTRATION teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 





Better get in line for promotion early. 


Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. Betta eet in tine tor eeeone now open. 


No fee unless appointed. Personal service. Act quickly. Send us your wants and qualifications, we will do the rest. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "53,8702 § atu ONT 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Free Registration. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? IN WHAT WORK ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
} Send today for your enrollment blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
V. A. WEIGHTMAN, Mer. Employment Dept. 19S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
We invite you to call at our Office or Booth No. 97 during N. E. A. Week. — 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y: 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position, No Fee. 


























Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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RGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS | 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 
Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 

Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 

is suitably inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds 

and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 

EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 

made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with 

Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 

If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 

the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale. 

_For Interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 

Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 


- No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more 
of our Large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pic- 
tures of Noted Amer- 
icans on the Wall! 
We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
with GLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, 
complete already to 
hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of 
George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Gen. Leonard Wood or 
Gen. John J. Pershing 
for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. 


We are the only firm in the country giving away these large 
size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS 
FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past 
few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
for having earned them by their own efforts. 


Our New 


President 


The good people of the Unit- 
ed States have chosen War- 
ren G. Harding to be their 
President for the next four 


We have 


Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the school- 


Our plan makes it easy to get one of these FREE OF ALL 
COST. Do not confuse our Large Framed Pictures with 


any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this 


kind. Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY ! 





kind for two gross sale. 


Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags with- 
out expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 




















These flags are 


































A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to 
litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set 
of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross 
of our pencils, These Handsome Flags are of the 
Finest Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs 
with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Pa- 
triotic Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the 
flags are easily detached from the base, they are 
available at any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, 
etc. This Set comes to you securely packed, all de- 
livery charges prepaid, for the sale of only TWO 
gross of our Special pencils. Can you imagine an 
easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base 
—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils 


We Have On Hand 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast 
Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canva: 
Headings and Metal Grommets, complete wit! 
Polished Hardwood staff, Brass Joint Ball, Rope 
and Heavy Galvanized Holder for attaching to 
windows, building, ete. Just the right size to 
carry in the School Parade! While the supply 













lasts, we are giving a set FREE for the sale or 








REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will pre- 
sent every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either 
the following pictures finished in carbon brown suitable for framing:—Theodore Roosevelt or Calvia 
These pictures are given you entirely free in addition to the regular premium 
for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and 
mai!; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily 
and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively 
guarantee prompt shipments. : , 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c and get 
enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Coolidge, free of all cost. 


Religious Pictures 
We also carry a full line 
of Religious Pictures 
which are given as pre- 
miums for ONE GROSS 
SALES. Write for Illus- 
trated Folder giving full 
information, 


Other Premiums 

If your school is already 
well supplied with Flags, 
Pencil Sharpeners and 
Large Framed Pictures, 
send for our complete 
list of Premiums com- 
prising practically ev- 
erything required for 
school equipment. It’s 
yours for the asking. 





TWO gross of our pencils. Packed complete in 
a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges pre- 
paid. 























CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. _ 

Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale, 


by at Pre ein rrrr reer rT rT erry ere errr ry rer TT 
ce ET ities bceds 6 acess deecneaneedsecsccéacceced caeeneeees 
City OF TOW. .cccccccccccccccccoccvcccce peetnachewe PEEP OVTT TCT TT 
County........ PREM a eeaas Re ebekeeskeeeesad State. .cccccccccccsccocccce 


Blame Gf Gehool. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoccceccsscecoscceeoses eee 
N.1.—Feb. 22 









| oe rm Authorship | | 
Howtowrite, whatto write, | 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your aief. Devon fi 
your lit ey gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression.Make /¥I 
your spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 





We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer_as 
Manyscript criticism service. 

'150-page illustrated catalogue free 


Please addrews 


Wi Che Home Correspondence School A 
J Dep't.48, Spr ingfield, Mass. be 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








YOUR F SUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 


lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 


Whatever hath S ecamiine or position, 

poe can improve by our course in Pu lie 
aking, dramatic reading otedengeed pose od 

which includes physical culture and voi 

training. Mothers and teache re can instruct 

their children to reci 

Graduates receive handsoue diplomas. 


Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 MeLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit,Mich, 


“Finish Your College Work~ 


For a Degree by Correspondence 


Courses in Theology, Philosophy, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, Economics, Homiletics, Languages, Bible, 
Short Story Writing, Literature, Law, etc. 
Technical degree of B. Sc. 
in Business Administration. 
Our postgraduate students include eraduates of more tha 
150 recogpined colleges, 2 years’ residence credits from 


recpemes college required for ninlanton to course for 
. dey jegree. go at any time. Bulletin Free. 


POTOMAC UNIVERSITY 


18th Year. Dept.4. Washington, D.C. 
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Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 


BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates. Age 19 to 60, 

The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
wornan who wants to become a nurse. 

Indispensable for the practical nurse. 

Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial. Money refunded if 

dissatisfied. Send for catalog. 


eo. SCHOOL OF NURSING 


ain St amestown, N., Y. 












Training School For Nurses | 
__ Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 Year Course 
' Entrance Requirements ; Physical fitness, 4 years’ 
High School or its educational equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during 
training. For further information apply to 
MISS M. H. He weep 4 emer eegy 4 of Nurses, | 
_ Box 31, Ree: '. Chicago, me | 


MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


‘Trained nurses are alwaysin demand, You can become 
one in your spare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week, We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of our 
course get diploma approved by doctors, Hospital experi- 
ence provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at once for 
catalog State age. American Training School for 
Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NU 


go ee 


| 
| 




















Three year course. Registered by the State - SEs 
cal and practical class work throughout. A!! departments. 
nance provided as weilas an siomane nce each cnc sath. For further flere 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING | SCHOOL, 

2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 





Accredited. 3 year course. Requirements: good health, age 19-55, 
good character, high school diploma or its equivale on Text books, 
uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance arate home for 


Se 
“Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, tl. 


nurses. 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. foME sic" 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and 
Graduate Schools, Icading todegrees. Lock Box Y89F,Chleage 
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plan, demands professional prepara- 
tion, but for many years to come the 
problems of the one- and two-room 
school will have to be faced. Rural 
districts that support such schools are 
coming to a realization that larger 
salaries, teacherages, and other attrac- 
tions will work wonders. It is reason- 
able to suppose that a teacher who can 
save enough beyond her living ex- 
penses to provide for summer courses 
will prefer to arrange for her training 
in that way rather than accept a 
bounty from the state. 

Housewifery. (In ‘“‘Lippincott’s Home Man- 
uals.”’) By Lydia Ray Balderston, A. M., In- 
structor in Housewifery and Laundering, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 2d Edition, 
Revised. 175 Illustrations. Cloth. 353pp. ° 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Housewifery is “designed to help not 
only the individual home woman but to 
serve as a text for study groups of 
rural extension and other clubwomen 
and in the housekeepers’ courses given 
by schools and colleges.” The merits 
of this text were noted in these col- 
umns at the time of its first publica- 
tion in 1919. In its revised form it is 
worthy of still more commendation. 
The discussion of such essential topics 


as plumbing, heating and _ lighting 
equipment, labor-saving appliances, 
household supplies and furnishings, 


cleaning and care of rooms is most 
practical. The suggestions for light- 
ening household tasks and the saving 
of time and strength through organi- 
zation, and proper arrangement of 
tools and equipment, are especially 
helpful for all home makers. The 
teacher will find included, in addition 
to this information, an outline of 
courses, a very full bibliography and 
suggestions for laboratory supervision. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Project Work in Education. (In “Riverside 
Educational Monographs.”) By James Leroy 
Stockton, Ph.D., Principal of the Training 
School, State Normal School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Cloth.’ 167pp. $1.20 net. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Viewpoints in Biography. (In ‘Viewpoint 
Series.”") By Katherine Tappert. Paper. 70pp. 
60c. American Library Association, Chicago. 

The Cotton-Tails in Toyland. By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. Illustrated by Fred. Stearns. Cloth 
128pp. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

In Hot Tamale Land. A Musical Comedy in 
Two Acts. By Geoffrey F. Morgan. Paper. 
4lpp. 35c. T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago. 

A Royal Cut-Up. A Musical Comedy in Two 
Acts. By Geoffrey F. Morgan. Paper. 38pp. 
35e. T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago. 

Practical Electricity for Beginners. By George 
A. Willoughby, Shop Supervisor, Arthur Hill 
Trade School, Saginaw, Michigan. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 104pp. $1.00. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Plays for Children. An Annotated Index. By 
Alice I. Hazeltine, Supervisor of Children’s 
Work, St. Louis Public Library. 2d edition, re- 
vised. Cloth. 116pp. $1.50. American Library 
Association, Chicago. ° 

Indian Action Songs. By Frances Densmore. 
Paper. 12pp. C. C. Birchard & Co., Chicago. 

A Forest Jubilee. Twelve Melodies for Little 
Players and Singers. By Helen S. Cramm. 
Paper. 29pp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. By 
Anna M. Engel, Psychological Clinic Examiner, 
Detroit Public Schools. Examination. Form 
A. 8pp. Price per pkg. of 25 booklets, includ- 


ing 2 record sheets, $1.50 net. Examiner's 
Guide. 8pp. 10c. net. Specimen Set.  15c. 
postpaid. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, New York. 

Southington-Plymouth English Vocabulary 
Test. (Test No. 1.) Witham’s English Vocabu- 
lary Test (No. 2.) Witham’s Silent Reading 
Tests (Nos. 1 and 2.) Each with Key. By 
Ernest C. Witham. J. L. Hammett Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale. Manual of 
Directions for Primary and Advanced Examina- 
tions, 1921 revision. Paper. 80pp. 40c. net. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 





For good or evil you are the pro- 
duct of your yesterdays.—H. K. Web- 
ster. 
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‘Teachers Agency” 





. CHICAGO 33rd Year “ont oe 
STEINWAY HALL 
NEw yornk. Each Office Has the “iSASSITEMO- 
FLATIRON BLDG. R d f All BLpc. 
ecords oO LOS ANGELES 
BALTIMORE 
NE.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest saeese samees 
COLUMBUS, O. a : : : 
Ferris BLDG. Free Registration Ones tee. 
































Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


Largest Western Agency 


We are already recommending widely for 1922 




















We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Seesemieaee to Pulaoreiie Presidents 


Se ae 
"ROCKY MTT TEACHERS 





Attention: Minimum requirements for regis- 
tration one year’s work above the high school, 
Nominimum requirements for teachers located 
in the statesin which our Agencies are located. 











Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Chamber of C 


a C7 af oe a 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
W. B. MOoonNrY, / A. M., Field Representative 























TEACHERS WANTED 


Big demand for teachers for emergency vacancies and for next September. @, Through our various 
interests we cover the entire country. We operate the Fisk Teachers Agency (Chicago) and 
the National Teachers Agency (Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago, Evanston). 
Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Southern Building, Washington 
EDUCATION SERVICE, ERNEST E. OLP, Director. 


During the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Chicago, February 27th to March 3d, EDUCATION 
SERVICE will have Booth No. 97 in Exhibit Hall (Leiter Building) where all attending this meeting are invited 


to call, 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2.23.2 2322%%:0 


GRADE TEACHERS MUCH IN DEMAND AT HIGHEST SALARIES. 
Our clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet 
**‘TEACHING AS A BUSINESS’’ and get in line for a real position. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. | 
— 

















WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, _~ BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES— REGISTER NOW 

WALDRt Principal Township High 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency “#25338: 


Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 722 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Personal Work to Place the Right Operated on the Principle of a‘ 
Teacher in the Right Place. Square Deal to All Concerned. 


Vv. L. WEBB, MANAGER, ... BOYLE BUILDING, .’. LITTLE ROCK. 


HE IDEAL. REGISTRATION PLAN filrainchuteourAsency wien wt 


aoe include our pawency when writin ri 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0 — 


DENVER eee eoRAPO ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


: MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
wanted for the best paying grade posi- 
500 NORMAL GRADUATES tions in Ohio village and city schools. 
REGISTRATION FREE! THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
ae in our territory. Write for our Year- t is FREE. 


PACIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, See. 




















‘In my experience, this a the best teachers’ 
agency | ip the United S 




















Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and schoc ont 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawal’ 
have placed us in a position of confidence an ng, schoc 


Y 








For SONG BOOKS for your School 
Send 4c in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices, 
to Illinois State Register, Dept. N., Springfield, Ill. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, College and Post Graduate 

Courses thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation Fee $20.00; 

tuition free to first applicants. For ‘*Free Tuition Pian’’, apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, CHIO 








AUTY- CHARM 


‘an be yours—by mail. We can teach you at home the arts of 

the boudoir and the graces of society that transform wall- 

flowers’”’ into fascinating favorites. Be a winning woman 

and find the happiness and love that is your birthright. Send for 
free Beauty-Charm booklet and copyrighted analysis. 


Women’s College of Arts & Sciences, Dept. D-233, 1504 Locust St., Phil=delphia, Pa 
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Free to 
Teachers 


What the child learns from books is 
often not half so important as what 
you teach in the matter of general 
self-improvement. Clean hands and 
faces are as necessary to social devel- 
opment as perfect recitations, but 
their importance is often a harder 
task to teach. 


To help teachers in this work and to en- 
courage the child to practice right habits 
of cleanliness, we are going to repeat our 
recent gift-cake offer, which was accepted 
by thousands of teachers. 


We are going to send you a trial cake of 
Palmolive Soap for every child in your 
room. Just fill out and return the coupon 
stating how many you will require. 


When you present each child with a per- 
sonal, private cake of sweet-smelling, 
free-lathering soap, even stubborn, reluc- 
tant little boys will discover that it is ac- 
tually pleasant to wash. 


Palmolive Soap makes tne operation a 
far different matter from the enforced 
scrub with other, harsher soaps. 


The dirt comes off quickly under the ac- 
tion of the profuse, creamy Palmolive 
lather. This lather also has a wonderfully 
softening effect, keeping rough little 
hands from becoming chapped and sore. 


And once you teach your pupils the 
Palmolive habit, they can buy it at every 
store, everywhere. 


Copyright 1922—-The Palmolive Co, 1467 
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to the Child 


Teach History with Palmolive 


When you distribute the free trial cakes, 
tell the children something’ of the romantic 
Palmolive story. 

Explain how it is blended from the palm 
and olive oils discovered 3,000 years ago in 
ancient Egypt. 

How these oils were brought in skins from 
far-off countries by galley and camel trains. 

How oil jars and flagons adorned the sump- 
tuous marble baths of Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans. 

The little girls will love to use the same 
cleansers famous queens used as beautifiers. 

Little boys won’t feel that it is “sissy” to 
wash with soap blended from the same oils 
which Greek and Roman warriors used. 


A Pledge Card with Each Cake 


So that you will know that every child takes 
the free cake of Palmolive home and uses it, we 
supply a pledge card to accompany every cake. 

These cards are made in the form of a report 
card so that mothers will understand their use. 
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Help in Teaching Hygiene 


Tell the children to take these cards home 
for mothers to fill out and then bring back th: 
ecards to you. When all have been retu 
please send them back to us, 


Instructive, Descriptive Book 


A copy of “A Day in the Palmolive Fac- 
tory,” an interesting booklet on the manufac- 
ture of soap and history of soap making, will 
be sent to every teacher. It is very interest- 
ing and instructive and profusely illustrated. 
It will supply material for an interesting talk 
on modern manufacturing miracles. 


Mail the Coupon 


Be sure to fill it out carefully to prevent 
confusion in supplying your wants, 

Be sure to give the name of your school 4 
and the exact address. 


Be sure to fill in your room number 4 
and exactly how many cakes of 
Palmolive you need. This infor- A > 
mation will prevent confusion , "or 
and insure your receiving your -° > 
free soap promptly. Fill r wre? 
out coupon carefully and 4 Ro 
return it today. A full- Pw’ 
sized cake will be in- > Xs 
cluded for your per- ? »° 0 > 


sonal use. 


THE 4 , 
>ALMOLIVE Yo 
COMPANY, @#P <e 


Milwaukee, a4> + 4 o 
U. S. A. 74> 3 tye 
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the school board. 


scape instead of photo. 


for each photo souvenir. 


Lives OF GREAT MEN 

ALL REMIND US 
WE CAN MAKE 

OUR Lives SUSLiME 
AND, DEPARTING 

LEAVE BEHIND US 
FOOTPRINTS ON THE 

SANUS Cr Time 

~ Heway W Loncreiow 


.50, or $2.90 for 
each, 


Do not order souvenirs sent 
sent parcel post, therefore not C. 


we will be pleased to send them. 








Souvenir of Our School 


OUR artist said he was going to give us something out of the ordinary for 1922 and “1 
did in our new No. 4. It is steel die embossed in rich, soft colors, 314x614 inches, 8 
insert pages with good illustrated composition. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use “public school’’ for 
a heading) district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, 


Photo Souvenirs 


“Can you put my photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names?" Yes, that is where we have 
om putting the photos for 4 years and teachers like the arrangement. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or school- 
house and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order. A 
postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from any size to size de- 
sired. We use a special design for photo of teacher. 

In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with land- 


We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a very 
complete and desirable souvenir. Ve have a special design for this arrangement. 
Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following prices 


Prices Postpaid for No. 4 


erage Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents anch, 
Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each 
dl sy If 25 are aquaved, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 


For 25 with photo, the Pag 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25. 
Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 14¢ 


If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 
. 0 as printed matter weighing under 4 lbs. cannot be 


Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 
Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvénirs. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great 
advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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At Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator | 


WW) 
TO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRITTEN 
LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, BIDS, MENUS, MUSIC, 
MAPS, SPECIFICATIONS—OR ANYTHING WANTED. 
When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 
\ letters—or_anything—just write one (for original) in regular way. 
\ Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or negative) 
. is transferred to Duplicator Pad, remove it (original) and print the 
. duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 
at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same opera- 
tion. Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 
and it is immediately ready for another job—the same thing, or 
different originals. ‘‘It is the Duplicator you want.” “Anything 
4 
4 








Sve RN DUPLY sop 








t] you want whenever you went it.’ 


It contains no glue or gelatine—and—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator, ‘It saves time, labor and eo ” — _— ‘ 
“Special Three” cap size (9 x 14 Inches) complete —Less Special Sale Discount of 30 per cen 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this advertisement. Use it 30 days and if you are not ‘ Delighted’? 


with it, we refund your money. Publishers of this paper guarantee this—so you are safe. Booklet o 


all sizes (at regular prices) free. 
} J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, ra. 
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T 7 TOR i } the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
Ot R FREE SERVI( E + or um ot to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 


copies of og mantel, OTHER TEAC HERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 
. tat + 

OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS over the entire | United (States. and 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 

4K > when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
80CIa ite, 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP f,,3i'h,g6, Grice" dive oct art 
ant a Beg 2 of the, tender. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
conserv g 1e”, 1 ane ision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS (317) c.2 rie ened Per anehe ae atten pelo 
~ yee h io Pane —e ee lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 

5 e Tu in 

HALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 
are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
Practical Courses for Kinder- 


SUMMER SESSIO garten and Primary Grade 


June 19 to August 11, 1922 Teachers. Credit toward di- 
ploma. Dormitories on College 


Grounds. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools 
and in the College Demonstration School where Project is used. Ideal Recre- 
ations for Summer Students in Chicago. Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


36th Year. Accredited. Box 25, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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A One-Story Schoolhouse 


The Miles Standish School in Cleve- 
land is as nearly fireproof and panic 
proof as any school in America, ac- 
cording to school authorities who have 
examined the new building of this 
school. It is of the one-story type and 
has thirty-two schoolrooms each with a 
direct exit to the yard. A great roofed 
court occupies the interior of the 
school. 

This court is divided into play- 
rooms, gymnasium and auditorium, 
and every schoolroom opens into the 
court as well as into an outside play- 
ground. The court has higher walls 
than the classroom section of the build- 
ing, and it is lighted by windows above 
the classroom walls. The building has 
no basement, the heating plant being 
in a separate structure in the rear. A 
central tower adds to the beauty of the 
architecture. 

Among the advantages of schools of 
this type is the cost which, according 
to the Cleveland school architects, is 
less than that of the two and three 
story buildings for the reason that 
basement, stairways and upper floors 
are entirely eliminated and but 8 per 
cent of the area of the building is 
given to corridors. In buildings of the 
common type about 25 per cent of the 
area is given to corridor space. 





As a part of the program of health 
education in the schools of Akron, 
Ghio, an experiment in_ teaching 
graded lessons in food and nutrition 
has been carried on in one school. Les- 
sons were prepared and taught in each 


‘grade by a special teacher, trained in 


dietetics. At the beginning of the ex- 
periment, all the children in the school 
were weighed and measured. It was 
found that out of 1,011 children who 
were examined 58 per cent were un- 
derweight, and of this number 21 per 
cent were more than 10 per cent un- 
derweight. 








Order February pictures TODAY. 


be 





Rapharl One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 


Sistine Madonna 


Bird Pictures in 
Size 7x9 


Three Cents Each 
For 15 or more. 


“Altogether we have had over 700 pictures from you this year and are well satished with them.” 


“They are beautiful. My pupils are enjoying them with me. Their 
Note books are very much prettier than they would be without them.” 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, their homes, etc. 
Size 5.x 8 Notwoalike. We have in the 5'x8 size a new picture of President Harding. 


erry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. 


Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 
for one; $1.25 each for two or more, postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 
Natural Colors jects. Send $2.50 for these two or for Washington and Lincoln or President Harding. 


‘the Perry Pictures © cox 13 MALDEN,MASS. 





| The Shepherdess Lerolle 


64-Page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations for 15 cents 
in coin. [Please do not send 
for the Catalogue without sending 
the 15 cents. 


150 sub- 
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LENNES - JENKINS’ 
APPLIED ARITHMETICS 


A sane and progressive course 
built on the best in modern method. 


A practical application of the 
everyday problems of life. 


The result of more than ten years’ 
investigation of current arithmetic. 


The material is excellently adapt- 
ed to the child using each book. 


Affiliated with the child’s activi- 
ties—hence his spontaneous inter- 
| est. 


Gives many valuable suggestions | 
for motivating work in arithmetic 
and provides much drill. 


The Teachers’ editions are special | 
features and relieve the teacher of | 
much drudgery, embodying not only | 
answers, but solutions to compli- 
cated examples; supplementary and | 
drill material, suggestions, etc., sup- | 
plied at the minimum prices of the | 
texts. 


Are attractively illustrated and 
substantially bound. 


Book I—for grades 2, 3 and 4.72c | 
Book JII—for grades 5 and 6...80c | 
Book III—for grades 7 and 8....88c | 


Inquiries solicited. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 














omestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST — 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY | 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 4 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods © 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 

More than a hundred illustrations. 

Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON E 

















Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years p: - 
with answers in simple language, are used by schoo! 
every state in the union and make an excellent aid in )re 
paring for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or ( vil 
Service examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 
TADNE so scncscscessenes 40c Geography........+.++++ 10e 
Physiology.....  ..+.eee. 40c Agricultufe ........+++-- i0e 
Grammar, English Composition, and Bookkeeping. -.--- 10¢e 
Reading, Writing and Drawing...........+-sesseeseees i0e 
Orthography and Civics..........cscccccccccccccscecess Oe 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)...-.----- 40e 
40r more 35c each, 25 or more 30c each, postpair. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'$x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink end sponge complete. Also ent 
c.0 Larger sizes. Send tor Cir 
cular, ‘Sample 0 of e Work. one me a 
Isfaction Or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YOLK 
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New York State Teachers 


The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1922 meeting in 
Syracuse. John A. DeCamp of Utica 
was reelected president of the Associ- 
ation at the last meeting, in Buffalo, 
which was attended by about 15,000 
teachers and which was a success in 
many ways. Careful and hospitable 
provision had been made by Supt. E. 
C. Hartwell and his Buffalo associates. 
The Association has a paid secretary, 
Dr. Richard A. Searing, who has in- 
creased the membership within a year 
from 9,000 to 15,000 and who hopes to 
see an increase to 25,000 in 1922. Ad- 
dresses were made by a number of ed- 
ucational leaders at the Buffalo meet- 
ing and the following resolutions, 
among others, were adopted. 

Resolved: That we congratulate War- 
ren G. Harding, President of the United 
States, and Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State, and their adminis- 
tration, that through the Disarmament 
Conference they are striving to lessen 
the horrors of war, envy and hatred, 
and to promote higher ideals of service 
and sacrifice; that we pledge them our 
support in this great effort for human- 
ity; that the secretary be instructed to 
wire the President and his Secretary 
of this action. 

That we urge legislation whereby 
school boards shall have complete con- 
trol of the financial resources of the 
schools and shall otherwise be inde- 
pendent of the city government. 

That we consider the transfer of 
health education from the State Educa- 
cation Department to any other de- 
partment a serious error fraught with 
great danger to the health and educa- 
tion of the children of the state, and 
we oppose any such transfer. 

That we favor legislation permitting 
school authorities to establish a_ sab- 
batical year for study or travel for 
such teachers as have served continu- 
ously in any supervisory unit for eight 
or more years. 

That we favor for rural schools a 
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than such present quota. 

That a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee to 
represent the several sections of the 
state to consider a plan for holding 
district meetings of this association in 
various parts of the state and that 
such committee report at the next 
meeting of the house of delegates. 





Babe Ruth Tested 


Columbia University finds that Babe 
Ruth possesses superior physical and 
mental endowments. Tests show that 
Ruth is 90 per cent efficient compared 
with the average of 60 per cent. His 
eyes are 12 per cent faster. His ears 
function 10 per cent faster. His nerves 
are steadier than those of 499 out of 
500 persons. In attention and quick- 
ness of perception he rates one and a 
half times above the average. In intel- 
ligence, as demonstrated by quickness 
and accuracy of understanding, he is 
10 per cent above normal. 

The investigation lasted three hours, 
in a close, warm room. Ruth stood 
most of the time and walked up and 
down stairs five times. The tests pri- 
marily measure motor responses. Ruth 
posed first in an apparatus to deter- 
mine his strength, quickness and power 
of swing of bat against the ball. A 
plane covered with electrically charged 
wires strung horizontally was behind 
him, with a ball so hung over the plate 
that it could be suspended at any 
height. Ruth swung a bat of 54 ounces, 
the weight of the bats he uses, and hit 
the ball, showing the amount of force 
with which he strikes. 

The average man responds to the 
stimulus of light in 180 one-thou- 
sandths of a second. Babe Ruth needs 
only 160 one-thousandths. Babe’s re- 
sponse to the stimulus of sound comes 
in 140 one-thousandths of a second as 
against the average 150 one-thou- 
sandths. A pitcher must throw a ball 
20 one-thousandths faster to “fool” 
Babe Ruth than to “fool” the average 





teacher’s quota proportionately larger 


person. 
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the germination test and full 
every seed packet. 
pils and patrons as they have 
9,000,00 
isfled customers. 


This year with The School 
ers will be enabled to make it 


at 3c each and less. 


All seeds are ordered from 
are sent to you on request. 


s 
dren’s Seed Club. E 
S blanks and with their parents’ help 


has been commented on favorably by 


cipals, and school superintendents, 


our choice seed ofter. 


useful school clocks. 


carbons, also U, r 
various sizes, with a wide range 0 


American 


You may also have your choice of a 
of silk or bunting or of the regular 


The School Children’s Seed 
the size of the seed order sent us. I 


are also presented to the teacher an 
For full information return 
the attached coupon to-day or 
a postal will do. 
Mail This Coupon Todayt = | 


Address 
The School Children’s | 
Seed Club, 


Dept. B, 
NX Warsaw, New York 


ee hers. a a 
f sured by planting our ~ 
choice seeds from new grown certified stock with 

Our seeds will bring success to your_pu- 


0 packets of these seeds were sold last year to sat- 


pupil and their parents to have choice seeds that will give 
satisfaction, at a greatly reduced price. 


individual order blanks that 
We have gone over our list of 
eeds and selected 80 choice varieties for The School Chil- 
Each pupil interested will take one of the order 


all seeds wanted for the home garden. 
seed packets with full information are mailed to all teachers, prin- 

Before ordering your seeds elsewhere for your school, be sure to obtain 
It will tell you also, how you may obtain FREE 
without additional cost, beautiful pictures, handsome American flags and 
These prizes will be_awarded F 
by ordering seeds for home gardens from The School Children’s Seed Club. 

The Free Pictures 


Are of patriotic and educational interest. . 
S$. carbons, artotypes, combination pictures, etc. In 


School Clock Free 
if you prefer you may have choice of a very useful school clock that has 
proven very satisfactory to a great many schools. 
Remember these prizes are Fo ay to the schools ordering seeds trom 


chance of receiving a just reward for all seed orders sent us, 
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Framed and in the sheet, in 
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Flags Free 


handsome American flag made either 
flag cloth in various sizes. 





















Prizes awarded vary accordingly to 
n this way every school has an_ equal 
Favors 












d each interested pupil. 
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COUPON 


The School Children’s Seed Club, 
Dept. B, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Please send me full information concerning your seed offer, 

with sample seed packets. With full descriptions of the 

school prizes. Also include ...-.... individual seed order 
No. wanted 


blanks. 
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This set is of Circus 


clowns. 


postpaid 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
FAVORITE SONGS is bigger 
and better than any other book 
in its class. 


aN 













It contains 170 of the | 
world’s best songs. Postpaid. : 
BNIOO GRE c cc ceccses 1 
POE GO icccccecsse 80 | 
POP TOG .vcccccccs se AMOS 


1922 CALENDAR PADS 

Plain pad with no covers. 

No. 0 size 1x 1% in. per 
doz. 


see eeee 


No. R size 1% x 1in. per 


The €S0» Special for Primary Educators 
Keep the Little Folks Busy 


Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 
f~ A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures of Jumbo, 
the elephant, Jocko, the monkey and many other well known circus 
friends. Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 5x6'4 inches, suit- 
able for coloring as well as for sewing. 
~ ran WO WOE, UNNI 6 66 6i00c0c6 cecnsececcedcecdadecouscoce $ 16 | 
a1 Ld ° 
Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste | 


t Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. 
inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and 
y Color suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. 
outlines are simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. As a 
lieve there is nothing that will prove more fascinating than this set. 


OPPO OHO E HEHEHE HOE HEHEHE OHHH HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEHEHE EES eee eee ee eeneeene 





It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 


The | 


seat work item we be- 


No. 15, price, per set, } 
$ .16 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted colors, packed in 


sawdust in a strong box, Teachers who have expe 
rienced trouble in securing bright 
colors for blackboard work should 


| 
! 
COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES | 
| 
| 
| 





try this chalk, 
No. 704, per box.....c0e@ 80 
No. 704, per doz. boxes.. 3.25 
CRAYOLAS 
No. 6 contains 6 sticks, 
a rr ae 
Per_ dozen 
No. 8 
Per 


Prepaid. 


contains 8 stic ks. 
box $ 












+15 


dozen. 


Postpaid. . 


A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL 


We will sell postpaid to any teach- 

er in the United States 100 sheets of 
paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt 
of ONE DOLLAR. 
, This is a high grade of social sta- 
tionery known as vellum finish—a 
high grade paper at 25c the quire. 
Less than half price. To make it easy 
enclose a dollar bill in an_envelope 
and we will take the risk. Furnished 
only in white. 





WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


The word building cards are 7x11 inches, 
printed on both sides of heavy cardboard. Con- 
| tain about 160 letters, on each side, with a good 
variety of capitals and small letters. 

The number cards are 5x 10% inches, printed 
jon both sides of cardboard. To be cut apart by 
the pupil. Very useful as busy work and in 
| teaching arithmetic. 
| Per doz., either words or figures and punctua 
| tion marks, To be cut apart by the pupil, post 
WORE caries cad es 25 





KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 

Made in Japanned and 

full nickel finish, sharp 

— blunt points. Pre- 

paid, 





Crayon Compass, @0CR. 6.000 c cece ccess $ .55 
Blackboard Liner, each. 4 
ls Met, WO. SEC, GAR. c ccccccccccces 40 
Pe BO, OP Bcc ccnccccasccacecs -75 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100......ccecsece -10 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, each... 25 
PCUR SUDO FOSUE, GROD ss ccccccttacecse .20 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No. 400, each .30 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen.............. 50 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each....... 15 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each........... 60 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each..... .30 
Blackboard stencil borders appropriate for the 

season. Assortment of five different designs, 

PUREE, obese aainee bee wene's.6. er aa 
Blackboard stencil maps of states and countries, 

size 24x36, prepaid, each........... ° 
moe tees, O26. NO. OG, os ov cc 0608-6 e6 


25 
Pegs 1000 small round colored, No. 660... .35 





| educational value. 
| The animals in the set are: 


ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. 


each set, which 1s put up in an attractive box 
Price, per set (10 oz.) Postpaid...... 


Pencil 





drudgery of sharpenin 
We send you Five 
sells at FIVE cents in 
them—they sell them 
amount $3.00. 


Send no money. 
cils and sharpener. I 
the children. They wi 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 

















Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience—Postpaid 


° e fa 
Jointed Animals DT inetemes, 0 
Ten animals in sections to be cut out and jointed, making movable toys. || PNPUIN D Gob? 
When the animals are colored according to directions the set has a real p> a 
The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoce- 4) i 
0, Printed on a good quality of | a ; 
| cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished with || paroasay a | 
" || fe 4) PL 
aistihiinnsaideiiananives $.35 |) @ --- | 
B ara 
Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 
Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the 


We then send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil 
Sharpener illustrated here. 
Simply drop us a card. 


er and you will be as delighted as they in having it. SEND TO-DAY. | 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS 


TO COLOR 
Twelve calendar sheets and a top 
sheet, with floral designs suitable 
, | for each month, easily colored, print- 
ed on water color paper 6 x 9 inches, 
in an envelope with full directions, 
; Postpaid, 
. Price per set (5 04.) ..cccces $ .15 
—__J Price per dozen sets.......2. 1.50 





PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 





These cards are for coarse [{ | * Seow 
sewing by beginners and have P | 
holes punched way through. i 
Printed in outline on cards | 
#x5% inches, 16. designs | ats | 
and 100 cards in a box. | 1 { ‘A 
Set P_ per box (1 Ib.), post- | oil \ | | 
POM ccesccccaccns el ——— | | 


SPECIAL FOUNTAIN PEN OFFER 





< 





Regular $1.75 ESCO Educator self-filling 14K 
gold pen with pocket clip at...... $1.25, postpaid. 


PAPER STARS 






























Adhesive paper stars furnished 
in gold, silver, red, | 
Furnished in tive sizes, 
illustrated. | 
Nos, 1-2-4-5-6 per box pre- | 
paid TELE TLC ee 12 | 
| 
PARQUETRY BLOCKS | 
Made of woor ted f 
six colors. fun rate 
signs can be mac ire of re . 
educational star , a 
No. 4352 Contai 100 blocks... .5 $ .30 | 
No. 4358 Containing 00 blocks... .10 60 
100 yds. silkateen to ool for ewing ecards 
CAC cccece rr re -$ .10 
Per dozen, assorted colors... . éacaea Tes 
No. 127 oil cloth weaving mats 12 to pkg... 60 | 
Paco Gtiemy Paste, Pint. cccccccccencces 40 
DOP OUNURs vs-0 steed cee eens ry .75 
Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose leat sheets, 
eS er ee Pee 15 
Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 teet long and 20 
inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold..  .26 
No. 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
19x24 inches, cacecesccccccescces 7 
Bradley No. B-1 Water Colors, 8 colors to bos 
and No. 7 brush, each. ccecccccce “ 40 
POP GOW ccc ce eccceeeses 4.25 
Van Evern Book Covers, per dozen....... .40 
Dissected map of United States, cnt on the state | 
lines, mounted on heavy pulp board, size 12 x 20 | 
inches, No. 41202, euch. ccecccccccces 715 













g pencils, IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 
Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that 
every retail store. Have your pupils distribute 


selves—at five cents each and remit us the 


We pay postage on pen- 
t costs you nothing but the effort in directing 
ll be delighted with the plan to earn a sharpen- 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Have You Faith 


In Yourself? 


Are you satisfied with your outlook in the profession— 
don’t you feel that you could establish yourself in a position 
of greater responsibility and incidentally enjoy a better finan- 
cial future if you had a good, practical musical education in- 
stead of merely knowing how to play one instrument? 


If for instance you understood Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration—if you could play some other 
instrument like Piano, Cornet, Violin, Organ, etc. Have you 
sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and at 
the same time financially as well? Will you take advantage 
of our free offer for six lessons which we offer to readers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans absolutely free of charge in 
the hope that they may be the means of starting you upon a 
career which will pay dividends in increased cash earnings, 
earnings which you couldn’t possibly obtain under your pre- 
sent condition? 

We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—We have started thousands of 
others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity—became intensely interested when they 
saw how practical and how extremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they 


were proficient on another instrument or had a fine, practical knowledge of Harmony and 
—they wee MAKING MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 


They had faith in themselves—they wanted to do better things—bigger things—more 
Have you the faith to do better things—bigger things— 


profitable things—and they did. 
It costs you nothing and 


more profitable things in music—if so sign the coupon to-day. 
you will benefit much. 


Don’t wait for this advertisement to appear again. Procrastination is the thief of 
opportunity as well as of time, and there is no time like the present to get busy and make 


money. Select the course you want and sign coupon NOW, 


we 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 
For Teachers By 


Normal Piano Course (j7ncn 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon, 


America’s greatest teacher of the Cornet. 
Vi li by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist, pupil of 
IOMMN  Dancla. 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe; This 
course includes Counterpoint, Composition and Orchestration. 


’ ° by Samuel Siegel, World's most eminent mandolinist. 
Mandolin transposition and editing. 


Special attention 


Includes 


by the greatest of guitarists — William Foden. 


Guitar to fingering. 


e 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, well known teacher and organist. 
e 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 


Opportunity knocks at everyone’s door at least once—this is your chance—no cost to you—no 
guessing—just decide which study you want. 


GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. A. 149 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part-Six (6) Lessons of 
the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 





















The Superintendents’ Meeting 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
meets in Chicago February 27 to 
March 2. The headquarters will be at 
the Congress hotel, and meetings will 
be held at the Congress, Auditorium, 
Stratford and Blackstone hotels. Rooms 
and reservations may be made through 
Mr. Martin Hogge, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. 

The number of departments partici- 
pating in this meeting has been re- 
duced, the following having been in- 
vited "to co-operate: National Associ- 
ation of Educational Research, Nation- 
al Council of Education, National 
Council of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Association of High 
School Supervision and _ Inspectors, 
Department of Vocational Education, 
City Training School Section, Nation- 
al Council of Primary Education, Nd- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, 
— Society for Study of Educa- 
ion 


Palmer Method in Old Egyptian 
City 

A complete adoption of Palmer 
Method Writing and Spelling books 
was recently made in the School of the 
American Mission, Alexandria, Egypt. 
It is interesting to find modern meth- 
ods of teaching writing and spelling 
being introduced into this classical 
city, where a School of Literature, 
Science and Philosophy flourished dur- 
ing the three centuries preceding the 
Christian era and which continued un- 
der the Roman Emperors as a Philo- 
sophical School in which Neoplatonism 
was the most important element down 
to the final extinction of Paganism in 
the fifth century after Christ. 


Washington’s Birthday 


What a fine thing it would be, if you 
have not one already, to place a large 
framed picture of Washington in your 
schoolroom on February 22. You can 
do this without any expenditure of 
money by following the method sug- 
gested by the Osborne Specialty Com- 
pany in their advertisement on page 7 
of this issue. All you have to do is to 
sell one gross of lead pencils furnished 
by them. Nearly everyone buys a lead 
pencil sometime and who would not be 
glad to buy from you or your pupils if 
it would help to procure this picture? 
You will have time to do this yet this 
year, if you take it up right away and 
rush the matter. But if you do not 
want the Washington picture or think 
the time is too short, you can get a pic- 
ture of President Harding, or a beau- 
tiful flag, or a useful pencil sharpener 
under the same method. Any one of 
these things is well worth while for 
your school and your pupils will de- 
light in helping. 





To have greatly dreamed precludes 
low ends.—Lowell. 





Red, White, and Blue 


in the Schoolroom! 


In February, the month of holidays, 
the oo suport : —and Dennison 

rovides plain and fancy crepe paper, 
ae the thing to brighten the he wor 
room and the scholars with a little 
patriotic spirit. 
Send 10c for the 
book “Art & 
Decoration,” 
which tells many 
ways to treat 
crepe paper to 

DENNISON 

Dept. 1-2 

Framingham, Mass, 











Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, ete., and 
place ‘each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is en- 
dorsed by leading artists everywhere, A child can 
readily grasp and understand this plan of instruction, 

Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for fullinformation, 

test lesson plate, examples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you, too, can accomplish. Please 
state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


rae LLG LEARN PIANO! 


This eaweating | Free Book 


shows how come a skilled 

player of itshows anat uarter us 
ual aay t shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other Jes- 
sone. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 











a " thod includesall of the b many impo ort. 
ant modern improvements in tenting music, as ht to your 
home the great advantages of consesvato ry stu For rig beginners 
or experienced players. Endorsed by ides ‘Artists, Successful 

» tele pe pret raere. Reientii aver peay eA understand. Fully illus- 
. Allmusic fr ite today for free book. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, “Stutio ila, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass, 








RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Home-Study and Resident Courses. 
Summer School for Teachers. 

200 Courses Taught by Federal Experts. 
Send for catalogs and utilize spare time. 


LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph.D., President 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


‘ou can vead music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete, Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music a postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICASO 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts “1 the country. Bee pay, 
steady work, life positions, au ings 
promotions on merit, short, hours, eon vacation and 
sick leave with pay. ee f Ceenennde gy yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school [ee sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WANTED IN 
BAN 
Banks are employing hundreds of ¥ Ssomen in in every depart 


. even uD The w work is ideal 
for women-- zelean, el Yes pen mney with, SOHN Pre oa 



































arn by log tree. ARG. AL 
American School of Finance: 83 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 6. 
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Hotels Need 
Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for trained men and women in 
all departments of hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses. Uncrowded field; fine living, quick ad- 
vancement in the big hotels of the United States 
—now America’s Fourth jargest Industry. Sta- 


Gettes show that ONE IN EVERY TEN HOTELS 
WILL HAVE AN OPENING FOR A Me ANAGER 
THIS YEAR. Thousands of other positions also 
open to those who qualify through training. 
The Lewis School guarantees to give you the va'- 
uable knowledge that it has taken some of tlic 
most successful hotel men years to obtain —men 1 
who are now making $5,000 to $50,000 a yea 
All of your training will be under the persona! 
direction of Clifford Lewis—a hotel expert of 
national reputation. A few spare-time hours 
a week given to the simple, clear lessons of 
the course open the way toa good position, a fine liv- 
ing, anda handsome salary. The training willin 



















FREE 
COUPON 















no way interfere with your pretent activities. Lewis tiotel 
Send Se for FREE BOOK, “Your Big Sch f 
Opportunity Don’t wait a minute--you Training Schoo 
may lose the opportunity ck a lifetime. Room 1019 

Mail the coupon . ur whole Washington, 0. ©. 










future may depend on it. 
Founded 1916 


Lewis Hotel Training School 

CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
Room 1019 

Washington, D. C. 





Send me without ob)! isa- 
tion the FREE Kk‘ OOK 
“*Your Big Opportunity. 
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How Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” 
Keeps You Fit—to Music 


A brand new idea! Phonograph records—with famous Yale Coach’s wonderful 
“Daily Dozen” exercises set to spirited music—make it surprisingly easy for you to 
keep in pink of condition. More fascinating and enjoyable than a game. Ten min- 


utes a day keeps your system in fine shape. You get a TRIAL RECORD FREE. 


on Walter Camp’s famous “Daily 
Dozen”—is sweeping the country! 

Men and women everywhere, who used to 
do tiring, hap-hazard exercises as a duty to 
their health, now swing through the rhyth- 
mical movements of Mr. Camp’s exercises on 
“Health Builder records” with real zest— 
keen pleasure. And they get ten times more 
benefit from this scientifically correct, pleas- 
ure-giving “musical exercise” than they used 
to from laboriously pushing dumb-bells, 
hoisting chestweights, or any of the other 
toilsome tasks of the gymnasium. 

What is the secret that can take a flabby- 
muscled office man who admits that he 
“ought to exercise,” but says he “loathes it’’ 
—and makes him hop out of bed every morn- 
ing with a really pleasurable anticipation for 
his ten minutes of rhythmical “Daily Dozen” 
exercise—exercise that brings every muscle 
in his trunk into healthful, invigorating 


play? 
What Science Says of “Musical Exercise” 


The reason is simple, but it rests upon a 
scientific fact that is of immense importance 
to every man and woman who must keep the 
body as fit as the brain. Any physician who 
is trained in psychology will tell you that ex- 
ercise that does not interest and give pleas- 
ure to the mind will prove of little value to 
the body. 

Army officers learned anew during the 
great war that when their men exercised to 
music, fatigue disappeared 


T= new idea—musical exercise—based 





used extensively during the war 
in the training of the Navy, the 
“Daily Dozen” was taught by 
Mr. Camp personally to many 
ofticials—men like Charles M. Schwab—men who 
re to do vastly increased work without breaking 
own. 

The secret of the great health-building value of 
the “Daily Dozen,” when done with zestful pleasure, 
is that these special movements bring the muscles of 
the “trunk” into play. These chest and abdominal 
muscles are those upon which health itself depends, 
yet they are usually weak and deteriorated in the 
average indoor-living man and 
woman. The wide prevalence of 








and additional stores of 
energy were released. What 
would a parade be to the 
marchers without a band 
every few blocks? How 
many people would enjoy 
dancing without an_ or- 
chestra? 

You know how you feel 
yourself when you _ hear 
quick, inspiring music. You 
cannot keep still. Either 
hands, feet or head simply 
must keep time. 


So the carefully selected, snap- 
py musical rhythms that have 
been fitted to Mr. Camp’s famous 
exercises serve a double purpose. 
They make you swing zestfully 
into the exercises the moment you 
start the phonograph, giving you 





York, N. Y. 








|} constipation and the “laxative 


Says “God Bless habit” is one of the results— 
Walter Camp” 


“IT just want to add my 
word of enthusiasm to the 
many others regarding your 
wonderful records. They 
have filled a long felt want. 
Being a professional vocal- 
ist, using my brain to the 
utmost, you can readily un- 
derstand what it means to 
have a way to exercise mus- 
cles that are not used ordi- 
narily. For the first time in 
months, I might say years, I 
can relax at night and sleep. 
God bless Walter Camp and 
the Health Builders, say I.” 
—Mabel Corlew Smith, New 


and there are many other effects 
| of the general ignorance of 
| suitable exercises for the trunk 
muscles, 

Unfortunately, of all created 
beings, civilized man alone has 
abandoned these _ indispensable 
“trunk muscle” exercises. The 
caged wild animal and the dog 
and cat are constantly twisting, 
turning and stretching. Thus, in 
their captive or domestic state 
they are almost as vigorous as 
their wild forebears. They know 
the meaning of real health—man 
seldom does until he adopts the 
proper method of maintaining it. 


Sample Record 
and Chart 


Free 











such jolly good fun that you are 
sorry when the ten minutes are 
over. And in addition, the beneficial effect on your 
entire system is enormously increased by the atti- 
‘ude of mind in which you have gone through the 
movements, Any student of psychology will tell 
you that interest and enjoyment will multiply the 
venefits of any hygienic exercise many times. Even 
&Symnasiums have recently recognized this “principle 
of interest” in exercise, which is called dynamogen- 
esis, and sometimes supply a pianist to accompany 
their classes. 


Exercise Your “Trunk Muscles’! 


Besides putting joy into gymnastics—fun into 
a young and fit—Health Builder records 
ring you the most efficient set of exercises ever de- 
vised. This is a demonstrated fact. Besides being 








See for yourself— 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
OF EXPENSE—how Walter Camp’s 
“Daily Dozen” with music will build up 
YOUR health, strength and nerves. We will 
send you, absolutely free, a record (play- 
able on any disk phonograph) containing 
two of the “Daily Dozen” movements with 
music. A clear voice calls out the movements and 
gives instruction as efficiently as a private physical 
director. You also receive a free chart explaining 
everything about the exercise and its benefits. 
Everything is simple and easily understood. 

Remember, there is no obligation. This record is 
sent FREE—and it is yours TO KEEP. After you 
have tried it we feel sure you will want the other 
records and we will tell you how you may easily own 
them all. But you are to be the sole judge. When 
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For Men, Women and Children 


you send the coupon—or a letter will do if you pre- 
fer—enclose twenty-five cents in money or stamps. 
This only pays for the postage and packing—the 
record and chart are free. This is too important 
for you to overlook—acceptance will benefit your 


health and prolong your life—so why not attend to 
this now while the 1 > is before you? 


HEALTH BUILDERS 


Dept. 102 Oyster Bay, N. ¥ 
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HEALTH BUILDERS 


Dept. 102, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send me _ your free sample 
“Health Builder’ record, giving two of the 
Walter Camp’s famous “Daily Dozen” exercises; 


also a free chart containing actual photographs and 
simple directions for doing the exercises. I enclose 


a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for postage, 

packing, etc. This does not obligate me in any 

way and the sample record and chart are mine to 

keep. 
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SOUVENIR No, 1 

















SOUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT Gong 

MADE FROM IMITATION LEATHER PAPER. BOUND WITH GENUINE | & 
SHEEPSKIN THONG. STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 

Illustrations shown here are one half size of original. These covers contain a four-page insert, on | 

the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. 
your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, names of pupils and the name of teacher. | 


Your order should call for at least as many copies as you have names to be printed. h | 
The insert is the same for each, and the price for | 


We have only two numbers—No. 1 and No. 2. 


either choice is the same, as follows: 


PRICES—with printing of names, 12 for $2.00. Additional copies, 8 cents each. With sentiment | 


only, no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 

Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. | 
DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be | 
printed on Souvenirs, plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
thru our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. 1 
in registered letter, All orders will be filled promptly, but we should have about 10 days for delivery. | 
ENVELOPES—in which to enclose booklet, 10¢ per dozen, if requested. 


SAMPLES—Write today for samples. 
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The third page contains the printing to | 


If errors occur 
Send money order, bank draft or currency | 


SOUVENIR No. 2 





Harter’s Specials for February 


Axy of these Special Offers will be sent postpaid on receipt. 


of price quoted. 


THE BEST DUPLICATOR |Harter’s Specials for February 


Any of these Special Offers will be sent postpaid on receipt 








1 box asst. Colored 


SPECIAL No. 1 | 
| 


25 Weaving Mats with Fringes .35 
Postpaid, $1.00 


~ SPECIAL No. 2 | 
Patterns....$ .45 | 


SPECIAL No. 5 


Seat Work with 
100 pricked Sewing Cards.... .45), 
Set Silhouette Designs........  .80 |‘ 


| Postpaid, $1.00 
SPECIAL No. 3 


50 good quality 
rubber tipped 
Lead Pencils, 
which can be 
sold at five cts. 
each .....$2.50 
Boston Pencil | 
Sharpener, t he} 
kind that will | 


bor po tot 
IN aor 


i) 
o 









| sharpen wire| 
| ORS . 524% $1.00 | 
aonb 


Outline Maps United States.$.25 
Outline Maps North Amer.. .25 
Outline Maps South Amer.. .25 
Outline Maps Asia.......... 25 
Outline Maps 


maps of your own state may be 
substituted for any of the above. 


75 copies. 


Letter size 


ee 25 . 
Postpaid, $1.00 paid for $4.50. 





Order by number and remember RELIABLE ( @HIGACO ) of price quoted. Order by number and remember 
that cash must accompany order. HEKTOGRAPH, that cash must accompany order. 
aecaraimia a ~ CLEAN Ci ee \\ a ee ee ee eee LDS mas 

| SPECIAL No. 4 ro) SPECIAL No. 6 SPECIAL No. 8 | 

+ P he ogee $ .50 | 3 Boxes Gold Gummed Stars. .$ .36 CHEAP ~~ Timely Entertainments Marvel Automatic Pencil..... $ 35 

ox Parquetry Blocks...... .25|3 Boxes Silver Gummed Stars. .36 The Days We Celebrate...... $ .35 | 12 Rubber Tipped Pencils 60 

8 Boxes Red Gummed Siars.. .36 4 1 Ea Washington and Lincoln bh ee SET 

|3 Boxes Green Gummed Stars. .36 SIZE 6% x10 | HOAGS. oc. seccccs'ese ss 35 | 1 Sun Beam Eraser......... 10 

Postpaid, $1.00 My Country ‘Tis of Thee— 1 Red Crayon Pencil........ .10 

ee a ~——— | Reproduces in black or colored inks ques- Pantomime. 10 photos... .50] 1 Blue Crayon Pencil....... 10 


tions, drawings, music, etc., giving 50 to 
Sent postpaid, complete with — 
bottle of purple ink and sponge for only 
$2.50 


duplicator, 
complete with ink and sponge, sent post- 


Penpalé, $100 Postpaid, $1.00 


SPECIAL No. 7 SPECIAL No. 9 












CATALOG OF PLAYS AND ENTER- 
TAINMENTS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


10x12 inches, | 50 Drawings to Color........$ .35 
10 Birds to Color........ ieee 20150 good quality 
16 Mother Goose to Color.... .20] rubber tipped 
16 Circus Pictures to Color... .20} Lead Pencils, Setar 
16 Rabbit Pictures to Color... .20|} which can be tee tte 








Postpaid, $1.00 sold at five cts. 
— — each 2.50 - 








your order. 


Remember that the postage is included in these special prices provided you send cash with 


This offer applies only on goods ordered from this advertisement. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


Postpaid, $2.50 | 634-36 Huron Road COMPLETE SUPPLY CATALOG FREE Cleveland, Ohio 


American Flag, “7 
fast colors, sew- 

stripes, size 
3x5 feet, well 
worth ....$1.00 


$3.50 
Postpaid, $2.50 | 
| 























Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents | 
Review | 
Books | 


40 SUBJECTS, 

Questions, each subject 40 cents, 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. | 
6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. | 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 

117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














“GLUEY” 


The Perfect Paste 








Clean—efficient—economical. 


Has solved the pasting prob- 
lem for more than 2000 pub- | 


lic schools, 


Its use is a pleasure and its 
quality is a revelation. 


Sticks like a brother. 


If your jobber cannot supply 
you write us direct. 








The Commercial Paste Co. 








Rural School Films Draw Like a 
Circus 


“It is inspiring to realize that to- 
day the screen is making the work of 
master teachers available to every lit- 
tle village school that is enterprising 
enough to add a portable picture ma- 
chine to its educational tools.” So de- 
clares Dr. Forest R. Moulton, profes- 
sor of astronomy at the University of 
Chicago, in discussing the visual edu- 
cation movement as an expression of 
the true American ideal of democracy. 

In many large city schools visual ed- 
ucation courses have been installed. 
And to-day even “the little red school- 
house,” six or eight miles from no- 
where—heated by base-burner and 
lighted by kerosene lamps—is giving 
film lessons to its pupils and picture 
shows to the neighboring farmers and 
their families. In remote parts of 
North Carolina it is not even neces- 
sary for the school to have its own ma- 
chine. A traveling projector is sent by 
the State from school to school to make 
community programs possible. “These 
rural educational movies draw like a 








Columbus, Ohio 








circus,” is the report to the Society 
for Visual Education. 
old come in swarms, arriving in every 
sort of vehicle, and when there is 
‘standing room only’ they bring in 
seats from farm wagons and autos.” 

The Bureau of Community Service 
which fathers this plan is composed of 
state departments of education, health 
and agriculture, the State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, the 
State College for Women, and the 
State Farmers’ Union. A _ special 
auto truck brings the entire educa- 
tional outfit to the school on the ap- 
pointed evening; the motion picture 
machine, drawing current from a port- 
able power plant, is set up for busi- 
ness; a sheet is hung at one end of the 
room and the show begins. Two-thirds 
of the expense of these exhibitions is 
covered by the 10-cent admission fee, 
and the remaining third by the State 
Board of Education. 








“Young and | 


| THE F. O. BALLARD PENCIL CO., 10 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 





School Set De Luxe # | 


| Case with COIN PURSE attached, as 


LEATHER, 





Encourage Deportment and Scholarship in Your School 
We Will Furnish the Reward ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Read this wonderful offer and explain it to your pupils. 

We will send you FREE OF COST High Grade Hexagon PENCILS any colors, with gilt tip and 
rubber eraser with pupil’s firsts NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD, or NAME of your school or school | 
society or class—to be sold by you or the pupils at FIVE CENTS each. A full individual name in 
gold on a pengil will be sold at Ten Cents each. 

As soon as your list of names or total amounts to ONE GROSS (144) pencils or more send it to us, 
listing the names and color pencils wanted. 

Then we will forward the pencils by insured parcel post. 

Send us the remittance in Post Office Money Order within 15 days after you receive the pencils 
also the full name of pupil to be engraved on the 


Individual 











BERTHA HOWARD | 
of Five Pencils, a Penholder and Leather 


illustrated, in RED, GREEN or PURPLE 


VBERTHA HOWARD MIEIMf 
2\"BERTHA HOWARD) =e 


An Individual School Set De Luxe Given With Every Gross of Name Pencils Sold 
F, 0. BALLARD PENCIL CO., 10 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fill out Coupon, attach to list of names and mail to-day. 


GENTLEMEN :~—Attached herewith are the names for which we have orders for your Special Name Pencils. 
We agree to sell those with first name only or name of school or class or society at 5 cents each and those ordered 
with full individual name at 10 cents each and remit the total amount of our order to you by Post Office Money 
Order within 15 days after we receive the pencils. You may then send us the Individual School Set De Lux 
with full name engraved in gold per your free offer. 


ik o0 50 coe son cncceenscvasescedcevcacensedese | ee (ikbcskbeadhasnaeanedaenatensbense6* 
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each (unframed), 75 cents; two for $1.40; 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


two $7.65; any three $11.30; express extra, 


The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk? 
Stuart (VanDyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood 


osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse ( 


$2.10 


3 any fi 
beautifully 


ve, 
hand-c 


frames to suit the 


Special 


Songs We Like 
ular folk songs, 1 
large pages. Per 








pages. Price, 40 


Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 p 


| quest. Every teacher should have a copy! It isa 


| 


| Dept. 3 B, 


Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wile 
son, and Warren G. Harding. Size 22x28 inches. Price 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid 
Oak, black or brown frames, complete with frame and 
glass and securely packed for shipment, each $4.00; any 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well, <A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
at moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: 

”* (Holmes), Baby 


(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Col- 


Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bo- 
denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 
Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad 
(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), 
The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer 
(Landseer) , Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware 
(Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two, 
Sabo, porns,” Any ofa ven 
olored at: Eac unframed $1.75; any two, 
$3.30; any five, $7.75. ’ F 


Framed Artotypes 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown 
and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment each, 
$4.25; any two, $8.15; any three, $12.05; any four, $15.95; any 


five, $19.85; express extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, 
add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free, 


Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph (. Sindelar. 160 | 


Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. By Alice M. Kellogg. 94 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
ages. Price, 35 cents. 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 
ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hour. Scenes, easy. Price, 25c. 


Our 1922 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon re- 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


17 E. Twenty-third Street, 


three for 


<A Woy 
© @EORCE WASINNGPON ©” 


of Lincoln 





Faed), The 


Any of these subjects supplied 


tone of the subject, picture complete with frame 


Day Books for February 
Best. (Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 pop- 
2 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 
copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50 postpaid. 


cents. 


guide book to the best of everything. 





Chicago, Il. 


























Educational Notes 


L. N. Hines, state superintendent of 
schools of Indiana, has become presi- 
dent of the State Normal University 
at Terre Haute. 


Dr. John Dewey has been for three 
years, prior to his recent return to 
New York, educational adviser to the 
Chinese government. 

In Illinois counties there has been a 
rise in teachers’ salaries during the 
two-year period 1919-1921 ranging 
from 14,1 to 87.3 per cent. 

Dr. Joseph Swain, a former presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., succeeds Edward 
W. Bok as a member of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Council of Education. 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chair- 
man of the illiteracy commission of the 
N. E. A., has estimated the number of 
illiterates in the eastern states as more 
than 1,230,000. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Pennsyl- 
vania State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, gave approval to one consolidated 
school each day between August 1 and 
November 10 of last year—a total for 
the period of 101. 

John Enright, for many years su- 
perintendent of schools of Monmouth 
“ounty, New Jersey, and for the past 
six years assistant state commissioner 
of education, has been chosen commis- 
sioner to succeed the late Calvin N. 
Kendall, 


In Denver, Colo., standardization 
tests are to be given in all the schools 
and all pupils will be reclassified ac- 
cording to mental age. Vocational 
guidance will be undertaken in the 
hope of reducing the number of misfits 
and failures in industrial and profes- 
sional life, 

More than 200 pupils afflicted with 
Speech defects were enrolled in special 
classes last year in Omaha, Nebr., and 
many of them were cured. In the sev- 
enteen classes were twenty-seven chil- 
dren who stuttered and 129 with pho- 
netic defects. Some of the children 
had from six to ten defects. 





In the year during which part time 
or continuation schools have been in 
operation in New York State, 30,000 
working boys and girls between 14 and 
16 years of age have had instruction a 
few hours each week. The law provid- 
ing for such schools affects 102 com- 
munities in the state, each with a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 or above. 


Clark University has opened a grad- 
uate school of geography, the director 
of which is Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
professor of physical and regional ge- 
ography and president of the univer- 
sity. Emphasis will be laid on research 
work. Within the past few years there 
has been a largely increased demand 
for experts in the geographical field. 


The recently installed president of 
the famous old College of William and 
Mary in Virginia is Dr. Julian A. C. 
Chandler, who had been superintend- 
ent of schools in Richmond, Va., since 
1909 and who is an alumnus of the 
college. President Harding was pres- 
ent at the installation and made a no- 
table address on American educational 
conditions. 

Reductions of automobile accidents 
and fatalities among school children 
are already beginning to be apparent 
as a result of the National Safety con- 
tests conducted by the Highway Trans- 
port Education Committee, according 
to reports made to that committee. It 
is expected that it will be March or 
April before examination of the great 
mass of essays and lessons submitted 
can be completed and the five hundred 
or so prizes be awarded. 

The annual report of the National 
Kindergarten Association says: “The 
year drawing to a close has been rich 
with interesting experiences. Legisla- 
tive activity has been aroused in twen- 
ty states located in all parts of the 
country. Three kindergarten bills were 
passed this year,—in Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, and Pennsylvania. We now have 
to our credit seven state laws conduc- 
ive to the extension of kindergarten 
education. We have heard of the es- 
tablishment of the following kinder- 














U.S. GOVERNMENT = 
WANTS TEACHERS. 





During the next few months, the U. S. Government will AP- 
POINT SEVERAL THOUSAND RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 


STEADY POSITIONS | 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, 
lockouts or politics will not affect them. Railway Mail 
Clerks get their pay for twelve full months every year. There 
is no such thing as ““HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government 
Service. 


These Railway Mail Clerks will get $1600 the first year, be- 
ing paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 
each pay day.) Their pay will be increased $100 a year un- | 
til they are getting $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION | 


Railway Mail Clerks are given a yearly vacation of 15 work- 
ing days (about 18 days.) Also—they usually work a week 
and have a week off duty or in the same proportions. Dur- 
ing this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as 
though they were working. When they grow old, they are 
retired with a pension. | 


COMPARE 

Compare these conditions with your present or yéur prospec- 
tive condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, kick- } 
ing around from post to pillar, no chance in sight for PER- | 
| 


| 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR | 
| 





MANENT increase or advancement; frequently “laid off” 
and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU EARN 
$1600 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 
A YEAR? | 


POSITION IS EASY FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These positions are not hard to get. Country residents and 
city residents stand equal chance. Because of their educa- 
tion and ability, teachers easily stand high and get appoint- 
ment. Experience is unnecessary, and political influence is 
not used. y 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN J . 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail 7 
it today—now, at once. We will immediately Ps , 
send you a free list of U.S. Government posi- _, Franklin 





tions now open to teachers; also free copy .7 Institute 
of our copyrighted book, “How to Get 9” Dept. A242, 
wa ° 
a Government Position”; we will also s Rochester, N. Y. 
explain to you our proposition of * Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
' © once, and entirely without charge or 
FREE COACHING for these “Ys any obligation on my part, list of U. 
coming examinations—DO " = S. Government big paid positions now 
hi Bis t open to teachers. Advise me also regarding 
IT NOW—T 1S Invest- the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of 
ment of two cents for a the Winter and Spring examinations in my see- 
tion, sending me also free sample examination ques- 


postage stamp may 
change your en- 


tions. 


j » Vj WME © icc cvecdscccreadiancdes 
| future life. a 


——_ -—_. -___ __ ____, 


BREE 6.6 dé oc cbscddddecoceceactesedberdadetcdchevecesoeroncacese 


























A Double Impression on on Growing Minds 


Get the students’ interest and complete attention 
by focusing those two receptive senses, sight and 
hearing, on the one subject. Illustrate the les- 
sons with pictures, enlarged on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
The Balopticon is invaluable in the classroom and assembly hall. It projects photo- 
graphs, drawings, maps, colored prints, specimens, etc., as well as slides. The perfect 
illumination and freedom from trouble make the Balopticon an efficient assistant to the 
instructor. Write for more information. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
547 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 






















Y NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

i Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), 

Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomic: -rographie Apparatus, Range on Appa and Gun+Sights for 

—F Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other Hig! he Grade 
fa Optical Pre yducts 


that g eyes 1 may see : 
~belter and fier a 















AY S with and without music. Cantatas, 
Operettas, etc. Cataloguo free, Complete Program 50 cents. 
Geo. iL Rosche&Co.(Dept, | )337W, MadisonSt. Chicago, lil, ment. MINNIE SPEER BOONE, 


| DRAMATIZE YOUR HEALTH LESSONS! 
Endorsed by U. S. Govern- 
Caruthersville, Mo. 






















































HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for 
anyone to learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or Com- 
mercial Art. Hundreds of our students are now mak- 

ing splendid incomes. And most of them never touched a 

drawing pencil before they studied with us. 





Then you learn how to put them to- 
gether. Now you begin making pic- 
tures. Shading, action, perspective, 
and all the rest follow in their right 
order, until you are making pictures 
that bring you from $50 to $500 or 
more! Many artists get as high as 
$1,000 for a single drawing! 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


Mail coupon now for this interesting free 
book, “‘How to Become an Artist.” Explains 
about this amazing method in detail. Tells of 
our students—and their wonderful progress— 
and how we can qualify you for a high-salaried 
artist’s position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
outfit and special low offer to a limited number 
of new students. 


The simplicity of this method will 
astound you. You will be amazed at 
your own rapid progress. You learn 
by mail—yet you receive personal in- 
struction from one of America’s 
foremost Commercial Artists. Get 
into this fascinating game NOW. 
You ean easily qualify. A few min- 
utes’ study each day is all that is 
needed. 


Crying Demand for Trained Artists 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, 
magazines, business concerns—all are 
looking for men and women to handle 
their art work. There are hundreds 
of vacancies right this minute! A 
trained commercial artist can com- 
mand almost any salary he wants. 
Cartoonists and designers are at a 
premium. Dozens of our students 
started work at a high salary. Many 
earn more than the cost of the course 
while they are learning! YOU—with 
a little spare-time study in your own 
home—can easily and quickly get one 
of these big-paying artists’ jobs. 


No Talent Needed 


This amazing method has exploded 
the old idea that talent is an absolute 
necessity in art. Just as you have 
learned to write, this new method 
teaches you to draw. We start you 
with straight lines, then curves. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Washington School of Art 


Room 1762 Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
eoosoomnono FREE COUPON 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 

Room 1762, Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation 

on my part, your free book, *‘How to Become 

an Artist.”’ 


















Name .....cecreccccccccscveses ‘ 
Please state whether Mr.. Mrs. ‘or Miss. 





Address ....++. TTT TTT TT pened ooenes ene oe 
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garten classes this year as a result of 
our work:—California, 36; Illinois, 4; 
Texas, 3; Kansas, 2; Pennsylvania, 2 
South Carolina, 1;—a total of 48 new 
classes. It is "estimated that to date 
115,450 children have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of the 455 kingergartens 
opened through our efforts. Local 
school funds to the amount of $2,721,- 
900 have been spent upon these classes.” 


In the school which uses stories, 
pictures, discussions and dramatiza- 
tions of scenes in its history courses, 
history becomes something living, in- 
stead of a list of names and dates. 


Highland Park, Mich., now has a 
schoo. psychiatrist, whose work will be 
to take cases that have baffled parents, 
teachers, and school psychologist, and 
find out why the child has been unable 
to succeed with ordinary school tasks. 
He will endeavor to remove the diffi- 
culty or advise parents and teachers as 
to the required treatment. It has been 
found that home conditions or mental 
conflicts are sometimes responsible for 
distraction that prevents progress. 


The “school population” of the 
United States is 33,250,870, according 
to an announcement made by the cen- 
sus bureau. Of this number, com- 
prising citizens 5 to 20 years old, more 
than 21,370,000 were attending school 
between September, 1919, and Janu- 
ary, 1920, when the census was taken. 
Utah leads the country, with 73 per 
cent of her citizens eligible by age 
registered in schools. Massachusetts 
leads in the 7 to 18 year group with 
96.1 per cent and Louisiana comes last 
with 75.9 per cent. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is issuing an important 
series of pamphlets on _ educational 
matters, distributed to all the cham- 
bers of commerce in the country, and 
designed to arouse business men to the 
needs and possibilities of improvement. 
The second pamphlet in the series, re- 
cently issued, is entitled “The Schools 
of Your City—School Buildings and 
Equipment.” Pamphlet No. 3. will 
treat of health and physical education, 
No. 4 of the teacher, and No. 5 of laws 
and administration. 


The American Forestry Association 
is urging schools throughout the coun- 
try to arrange a special celebration of 
Arbor Day this spring, to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first observ- 
ance of the day. The idea originated 
with J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska, 
in which state Arbor Day in now ob- 
served on April 22, Mr. Morton’s birth- 
day. A report of all memorial trees 
planted should be sent to the Associa- 
tion. Teachers may obtain directions 
on taking a vote for a national tree by 
writing to: The American Forestry 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D.. C. 


There are in the United States 650,- 
000 public school teachers. To this 
number should be added 150,000 mem- 
bers of faculties of various institutions 
and teachers of private schools, making 
a total of 800,000. If each teacher in 
the United States were to read regular- 
ly two educational journals the total 
number of subscriptions would be 
1,600,000. What are the facts? The 
combined circulation of all the educa- 
tional journals and magazines of the 
United States will not exceed 600,000 
copies. There must then be 500,000 
teachers and college professors who 
are not subscribers to any such publi- 
cation. 
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‘Hicuer Epucarion: 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw. 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
res lence. any time. 


» The University of Chicagn ! 


Loin ear Divisioni1, Chicago, ny 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete., composed { 
questions used in recent Gov't exams, and lesson sheets r- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
cent in Gov’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated cataioy 
and full particulars free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOU/, 
5531 HARMER STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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then acquire epee with K. I. Short- 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-267, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


Speeches-Essays-Debates 


We write speeches, essays, orations and debates for 
$4.00 a thousand words, reserving the right to sell dupli- 
cates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,275 prepared addresses and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
LEARN GREGQ 


SHORTHAND AT H OM E| 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN = 
THE BEST SYSTEM. Typewritten personal instructions make = 
everything plain Se easy. Prepare for stenography, private = 
secretary. ork in large city,--congenial work, short hours. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.| For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘“THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 
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Good memory is absolutely 
essential tosuccess, forMemory 
is Power. st 
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DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lil. 


Train For The Job iv son: 


and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free. Remarkable 
offer fully’ Site Write for “‘Special Bonding Plan B.” 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse gna Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCO 

gughly. salaries; great nities. 
Endorsed y Telegraph, Railway, Radio, an ernm: — 
Expenses on — oRpeeunities to. ‘carn ta e is perth, pent of ree. 


S With Good Pay 
A Job F or Life and Treatment, 
Annual Vacation and Sick Leave, under ‘‘Uncle Sam”, 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free 
book ““B-65”’ will tell you about it. Write today. Chicago 
Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bidg., Chicago. 
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We want school teachers to 
§ know and value Kondon’s and 

to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysand girls. 1200 teach- 
ers accepted this offer last season 


30%-size tube of it 
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health 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- an 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 

a arse! 











once with the ag or more names 
and addresses 
KONDON MFG, od Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 


Clip this Coupon. ‘7 Mail it at S| 
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R 
IOLET CREIGHTON was proud 
\ of her husband. And she had 
reason to be. Six years ago he 
was at the very bottom of the ladder. 
Now he was almost near the top. One 
more decisive step—and they would 
be ready to step across the boundary, 
into the world of wealth, power and 
influence. 
No wonder Ted was elated when he 
brought the good news home. “Well, 
Vi, it has come at last!” he beamed. 
“Crothers has left and I’m to have his 
place. I’m actually going to be one 
of the vice-presidents of the company. 
Violet was duly surprised—and de- 
lighted. “The wife of an officer of the 


company,” she laughed. “Sounds 
good, doesn’t it?” and together they 


planned for the wonderful days to 7 = 


come, of the big things he would ac- 
complish and the charming functions 
of which she would be hostess. Yet 
beneath their happy planning was a subtle, un- 
expressed fear which both realized—yet which 
both ignored. 


An Invitation Is Received 


The next evening, Ted brought even bigger 
news. They were to dine at the Brandon home— 
actually be the guests of William Brandon! 
Violet knew how happy Ted must be, how he 
had dreamed of and longed for this very oppor- 
tunity. Yet, when he told her of the dinner in- 
vitation, there was a sudden tug of pain at her 
heart. 

Oh, she was happy enough and proud that Ted 
had reached his goal. But were they ready for it— 
would they enter their new social sphere gracefully 
and with a cultured charm, or would they make a 
blundering mess of it? She was afraid. She knew 
that failure now would hurt more than ever. And, 
with a woman’s instinct, she knew that there was 
something Ted and she lacked. 

“But do you think you should have accepted, 
Ted?” she queried. “You know how elaborately 
the Brandons entertain, and how—well, formal they 
are. Why, I don’t even know whether 
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He knew that the others were watching them, 
reading in their embarassment their lack of 
social knowledge. 


Violet sat between Mr. Brandon and Mr. Roberts 
at the table. From the very first she felt uncomfort- 
ably ill at ease. Ted, sitting opposite her, was un- 
comfortable and embarrassed, too. He felt out of 
place, confused. Mr. Brandon immediately launch- 
ed into a long discourse on the influence of women 
in politics, and under cover of his conversation the 
first two courses of the dinner passed rather pleas- 
antly. 

But then, something happened. Violet noticed 
that Mrs. Roberts had glanced at her husband and 
frowned ever so slightly. She wondered what was 
wrong. Perhaps it was incorrect to cut lettuce with 
a knife. Perhaps Ted should not have used his fork 
that way. In her embarrassment she dropped her 
knife and bent down to pick it up at the same time 
that the butler did. Oh, it was humiliating, unbear- 
able! They should never have come, They didn’t 
know what to do, how to act. 

Mr. Brandon was speaking again. Ted was ap- 
parently listening with rapt attention, but inwardly 
he was burning with fierce resentment. It was un- 
fair to expect him to be a polished gentleman when 
he had had no training! It wasn’t right to judge a 
man by his table manners! But—why did Violet 
seem so clumsy with her knife and fork? Why 
couldn’t she be as vraceful and 








it is correct for me to wear an even- 
ing gown!’ 

Ted was silent for a moment, se 
couldn’t possibly refuse,’ he said 
slowly. ‘“We’ll simply have to see it 
through. Mr. Brandon wants to have 
a long chat with me before the final 
arrangements are made. But I'll ad- 
mit I’m kind of worried myself. Now, 
do you suppose I may wear a dinner 
jacket or must I wear full dress?” 

For the first time the Creightons phe 
realized that there was something “Pm 
more than business status if they | 
were ever to be real successes—they || 
realized that personality, culture, and |! 











sorry, Creighton, but | 
I need a man whose social 
position is assured.” 


charming as Mrs. Roberts? He was 
embarrassed, horribly uncomfortable. 
If he could only concentrate on what 
Mr. Brandon was saying, instead of 
trying to avoid mistakes! 


The Creightons Suffer Keen 
Humiliation 


Violet, sitting opposite, listened 
quietly to the conversation. She wish- 
ed that Mrs. Roberts would not watch 
her, that she would not make any 
more mistakes, that the ordeal would 
soon be over. The butler stopped at 











social charm played an important 
part. And they felt keenly their lack of social 
knowledge, their ignorance as to what was correct 
and what was incorrect. 

“IT hope we don’t make any bad breaks,” Ted 
Whispered, as they drew up before the Brandon 
mansion, And way down deep inside, Violet made 
a secret vow that she would try to be at her best 
tonight, to be polished and well-poised and impress- 
ive—for Ted’s sake. 


Bad Mistakes Are Made 


They reached the Brandon home immediately be- 
fore the arrival of Mr. Roberts and his wife. There 
was a certain tacit understanding that if anything 
prevented Ted from stepping into the vacancy Mr. 
Roberts would take his place. He was a severely 
dignified gentleman, and his wife had a certain dis- 
tinction that immediately commanded respect and 
admiration. Violet was embarrassed when introduc- 
tions were made and mumbled a_ mechanical 

‘Pleased to meet you” several times. She wished 
she had prepared something brilliant to say. 





her side with a dish of olives. 

“IT say, Creighton, are you listening to me or 
not?” With a start, Ted turned toward his host. 
He had not been listening. He had not been paying 
attention. How could he, when directly opposite 
him, before all the guests, his wife was taking 
olives with a fork! Violet glanced up and saw the 
look of horror in his eyes. She crimsoned, became 
embarrassed. But though Mr. Brandon seemed 
mildly surprised and Mrs. Roberts seemed very near 
the verge of smiling, the incident was smoothed 
over and conversation began once again. 

For Ted, the evening was irretrievably spoiled. 
He knew that the others were watching Violet and 
him, reading in their embarrassment their lack of 
social knowledge, condemning them as ill bred and 
uncultured. But when the ladies rose from the 
table to retire to the drawing-room, and he rose to 
follow, he knew by the amused glances of the others 
that they had hopelessly failed, that they had so- 
cially disgraced themselves, 

He wasn’t surprised, then, when Mr. Brandon re- 
marked, after the other guests had left and Violet 
had stepped into the next room for her wraps, “I’m 
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sorry, Creighton, but I’ve decided to con- 
sider Roberts for the vacancy. I need a 
man whose social position is assured, who 
can meet men of any position on their 
own footing. The executives in our com- 
pany must be able to make a good im- 
pression wherever they go, and they must 
be the type of men one _ instinctively 
trusts and respects.” 


An Opportunity Is Lost, But a 
New One Is Found 


At home that night, Violet refused to 
be comforted. “It was all my fault—l 
have spoiled your best chance,” she cried. 
But Ted knew that he was as much to 
blame as she. 

“Another chance is bound to come,” he 
said, ‘‘ and we'll be ready for it. I’m go- 
ing to buy a reliable, authoritative book 
of etiquette at once.” 

It was only when the famous Book of 
Etiquette was in her hands, and she saw 
how easy it was to acquire the social 
knowledge, the social poise and dignity they needed, 
that Violet was happy again. They would never 
make embarrassing blunders again. They would 
never be humiliated again. Here was the very in- 
formation they needed—clear, definite, interesting 
information that told them just what to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions under all conditions! 

Ted and Violet read parts of the Book of Eti- 
quette together every evening. It revealed to them 
all the mistakes they had made at the Brandon 
home and told them exactly what they — have 
done. It was positively a revelation! By the time 
they had finished that splendid book they knew that 
they would ever after be well poised and at ease 
even in the company of the most brilliant celebrities! 


The Importance of the Book 
of Etiquette to YOU 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of the most d 


pendable and up-to-date authorities on the conduct ef wood s« 

ciety. It has shown thousands of men and women he tu meet 
embarrassing moments with calm dignity, how to be ways at 
ease, how to do, say, write and wear always what is a lutely 
correct. It has made it possible for people everywhere to master 
quickly the secrets of social charm, enabling them to mingle 


with the most highly cultured people and feel entirely at ease. 

In the Book of Eciquette, now published in two large library 
volumes, you will find valuable and interesting information on 
every question of social import. ‘The entire subject of etiquette 
is covered completely, exhaustively. Nothing is omitted, nothing 
forgotten. You learn everything—from the correct amount to 
tip the porter in a foreign country to the proper way to eat 
corn on the cob. Wherever old traditions are attached to pre- 
sent conventions, they are revealed—why the bride wears a veil, 
why calling cards are used, why ostrich plumes are ‘worn at 
Court. Every phase of etiquette has been brought up to date, 
and no detail, no matter how slight, has been omitted. 


Five-Day FREE Examination 


We would like to send you the famous Book of Etiquette free 
for 5 days, so that you can examine it at leisure in your own 
home. There is no obligation, no cost to you. Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail it to us at once. The complete, two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette will be promptly sent to you, and you 
have the privilege of examining and reading it at our expense 
for 5 days. 

The Book of Etiquette is published in two handsome library 
volumes, bound in cloth and richly decorated in gold. Each 
volume contains interesting and valuable information that will 
be of permanent use to you—-whenever you come into contact 
with men and women. Don't overlook this opportunity to ex- 
amine this remarkable set ‘without cost—mail the coupon NOW. 

Within the 5-day examination period, decide whether or not 
you want to keep the Book of Etiquette. You have the privilege 
of returning the set to us within the 5 days, or keeping it and 
sending us only $3.50 in full payment. But remember, that this 
places you under no obligation—you may return the Book of 
Etiquette to us without hesitancy if for any reason you are not 
delighted with it. Clip the coupon and send it off today, Ad- 
dress Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2%2, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 292, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Without money in advance, or obligaticn on my part, send me 
the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette. Within 5 days I 
will either return the books or send you only $3.50 in full pay- 
ment. It is understood that I am not obligated to keep the books 
if I am not delighted with them. 
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Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at five dollars with 5 days’ 
examination privilege. 
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Study Bible Now! 


BetterThan College Course 


William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor 
of English language and literature, Yale 
University, says: 

“TI thoroughly believe in a university education 
for both men and women; but I believe a knowl- 
edge of the Bible without a college course is more 
valuable than a college course without the Bible. 


“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of 
ihe Bible may truly be called educated; and no 
other learning or culture, no matter how extensive 
or elegant, can form a proper substitute.” 


And President Harding says: 


‘*] have always believed in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, whereby 
they have become the expression to man 
of the Word and will of God.” 

The Correspondence method of Bible study is the best 

President Warren G. Harding method for securing a thorough knowledge of the Bible 

—better than any oral teaching can possibly be. 
More than 7,000 persons of 40 different,occupations are now enrolled in one or more of the 


Moody Bible Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses 


studying the inspired Revelation under the direction of eminent, Spirit-filled, Bible scholars. 
To really know the Bible is an education out of which springs the fullest and best develop- 
ment of one’s powers in any vocation. This marvelous Book has moulded earth’s loftiest 
characters. It meets man’s deepest needs. It charts the only path to real and lasting success. 
Dig in it as for gold and you will secure treasure of value and extent beyond any 
calculation. Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly received from students and 
graduates. For example: 

*‘It has never been my privilege to be “I finished the Scofield Bible Course 
fascinated with Bible study asl am with about three years ago. It has been of 
this course.” greater value to me than any other 
training I have ever had, though I spent 

“I have come to know the Bibleinan four years in college.” 
entirely new light. The Old Testament A Clergyman says: ‘ ‘I often mention 
is now intensely interesting.” a my y aomeng pet 2 yey eee 

“ . ourse from the Moody Bible Institute 
Ss i we ca, ae I have oat from the has been of far greater value to me than 

ynthetic Course are beyond estimate all of my Bible and theological work in 
and above price. college.” 

No matter what your occupation you i perso oo 
can study the Bible by correspondence., Enroll Now! elgg hte om aod on ee 
These courses open a new world to you study under your own control. The prices are 
—broaden your vision, develop your very low—these courses are not sold for profit. 
understanding, answer your questions, There is no better time to start than Row. 
help solve your perplexities, give com- Send the coupon at once for Free Prospectus 
fort and encouragement. describing our eight Courses in detail. ' 


We Offer Eight p= = = == Mail the Coupon Today ==mmm 


Courses by Mail ; THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Synthetic Bible Study; Scofield Bible j Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Course; Practical Christian Work; Bible Send me your prospectus giving complete infor- 
Doctrine; BibleChapter Summary; In- mation regarding your eight courses in Corre- 
troductory Bible Course; Evangelism; _§j spondence Bible Study. 
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Christian Evidences. i 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE  { Name.. = I 
Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place | i 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | Address ] 

















cs Sel Po ee | Send for Free Samples of 








souvenir Booklets for Your Pupils at School Close 


| Beautiful 8-page booklets, embossed in colors from steel dies, in design 
as noted in engraving. Inside pages contain: Close of School poem, clos- 
ing greeting, several other pages of matter appropriate for the occasion. 
Printed in colors from engraved illustrated plates. 
| We Print to Your Order: Name and district number of your school, _ 
|| township, county and state, names of school officers, county superintendent, 
|| and your na -e as teacher, also entire enrollment of your pupils. Photo of | 
teacher or building can be attached to printed form on inside page, send 
photo to be copied. PRICE: 10 for $1.75, additional ones 9c each. | 
This includes envelopes. Photos 1!4c each. | 
Send for Free Samples today—write today, sure. | 
Ohio Printing Company, Uhrichsville, Ohio. Box10 | 
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The “Dainty” end Beautiful Souvenirs for 1922 


Are the attractive Heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks which the teachers find suitable and 
pleasing to all the pupils under their eare. The eye is taken with the beautiful colors, and the 
largest and best collection of peems. New Poems: ‘‘A Parting Message,’’ ‘‘Fare= 
well’’ and ‘‘Au Revoir’’, etc. 

PRICE LIST: ‘en or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $4.65, each additional one 14 Cents each; size 2°2x9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, etc. $1.45 and additional ones 11 Cents each, size 17¢x9 inches. 

Send at once 2 cents for one sample, or 10e for large and small both, including catalogue and 
paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. A Gift is given with every order, 

Club orders: A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed. If you have ordered once you will order again. 
Order at once for the first time to see the beauty in the Heavy Ribbon Book Marks. Add 3 cents for insurance. 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 





BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 6O DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Government Clerks Needed) *,fusiness, cottece courses 
Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to $100 to $2 
travel. About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of 


pos 


mer Government Examiner, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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00 a month. Positions for graduates. 
Our school is one of Brown's 22 Business Colleges. FREE CATALOG. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 

202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, tl. 
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RE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, BanjoGuitar, 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100.000 successtul players, Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 





and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
815 Orchard Stree Dept. 128, Chicago, (inois 
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“Colleges” Instead of “Normals” 


The 1921 Legislatures of three 
states changed the names of their 
teacher-training institutions from State 
Normal Schools to State Teachers Col- 
leges. California changed the names 
of her seven schools; Illinois changed 
the names of the normal schools at 
Charleston, De Kalb and Macomb. Her 
other two normal schools at Normal 
and Carbondale already had in their 
titles the word “University.” Minne- 
sota was the other state and now has 
six State Teachers Colleges. Twenty- 
five states have now made this change 
and use the name State Teachers Col- 
lege for their teacher-training insti- 
tutions of college grade. 

President Maxwell, of the Winona 
(Minn.) State Teachers College, gives 
in the Minnesota Teacher, a statement 
of the reasons for this change, among 
which are the following as applied to 
that state and equally good elsewhere: 

The name “college” properly de- 
scribes an institution that receives stu- 
dents who have finished the high 
school. The name “Teachers College” 
has a definite meaning for everyone. 
The word “normal” is a foreign word, 
not always understood, whose mean- 
ing is becoming obsolete. The change 
will enhance the standing of the work 
and thus attract stronger candidates 
to the teaching profession. The name 
“college” will appeal to high school 
graduates and will help recruit larger 
numbers of teachers. The word “col- 
lege” will prevent confusion with 
normal training departments main- 
tained in 100 Minnesota high schools. 


Football Fatalities 


Football claimed twelve victims dur- 
ing the 1921 season, which closed with 
the Thanksgiving Day games, accord- 
ing to reports to the Associated Press. 
The death list was three less than in 
1920, and three above the toll of two 
years ago. Ten lives were lost as the 
result of games in 1918, twelve in 1917, 
eighteen in 1916 and fifteen in 1915. 
As in former years, the majority of 
youths killed were members of high 
school teams. The figures apparently 
uphold the contention of football ex- 
perts that proper training and physical 
condition greatly minimize the danger 
of the game, for only one of the play- 
ers killed was a member of a college 
eleven. One was a semi-pro player, 
one a member of a naval team and the 
remainder were high school or sand lot 
players, who did not receive the in- 
tensified training and physical inspec- 
tions given in colleges. With one ex- 
ception, none of the victims was more 
than 20 years old. 


Oral or Written Lessons 


Whether children learn better from 
written texts or oral lectures is a ques- 
tion under investigation in the schools 
of Paris. A technical committee of the 
League of Mental Hygiene has set to 
work in a boys’ school to study the proc- 
esses of teaching and learning. 

Pedagogical experts assert that some 
persons’ brains receive deeper impres- 
sions by the sense of hearing and others 
by the sense of sight. The committee 
proposes to seek some method of educa- 
tion that will take advantage of these 
faculties and possibly find some way to 
develop the pupil’s receptiveness. 

Another question is the desirability 
of developing either the hearing or 
sight sense when found particularly 
keen in a pupil or whether it would be 
better to develop the dormant faculty, 
in an effort to attain a certain standard 
of keenness in both sight and hearing 
in all pupils, so they might all be 
taught by the same method. 


The Ukulele Is 
Your Pal 


7 Once you learn to render 
fk its quaint, dreamy, fasci- 
nating melodies, you will 
never want to be without 
your ukulele. Wherever you 
take it, you will be the party’s most 
welcome guest. of. Clarke, 
world’s renowned ukulele master 
guarantees to teach you by a new 
simple, easy and quick method to play the Hawaiian Ukulele or refund 
ur money. No previous knowledge necessary. Genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele given FREE if you enroll NOW. Write today for story 

of music and our free offer. No obligation. 

HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

300 West 34th St., Dept. 26F, New York 
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Fine point - Double Elastic 





Medium point - Semi Elastic 


Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned. 


Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway New York 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL AYS How toStage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 





Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
on Holidays, — coe og 
and Books, Make-Up Goods, ing 

etc. Forallagesand occasions. New veel Choruses. 
Large catalog Free. usical Comedies and Re- 

T. S. DENI & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. Wen ‘ CAG ade 88 f and college presentation, 
































**Schoolmates Together” 
A two-act juvenile play for LINCOLN’S DAY. 
Single copy 30c. postpaid. 
Eight (8) copies required for rendition. 

Send $1.60 for (8) copies. 
MONEYBACKIFYOUWANTIT. 
ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH C0O., 155 Waverly Place, N. Y. City 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold ] ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Wayre J 


ADDRESSE written to order for those who re- 
quire high-grade service. This 
includes confidential literary help of all kinds; not in- 
tended for students. Outlines for orations furnished 
to students at $i .00 each; debate outlines $1.50. 
WRITE FOR TERMS ON SPECIAL WORK, 
Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 


















































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines *1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative 31.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


FE A\"ox" BANKING 














Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 


profession, and how you can learn by mail in spare 
5 0 obligations. 





time. Send for copy at once. 
, SDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres.. 
American School of Finance, 97 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 9. 








“It is a monument of thorough 
and conscientious work, and more 
complete and up-to-date than any- 
thing else I have seen on that subject. | 
It will help teachers greatly.’’ 
Charles Redway Dryer 


| By R. Baxter Blair 
An 80-page book summarizing the changes 
in World Geography by continents. Every 
teacher of geography and history should have 
it on her desk for ready reference. | 
Send 20 cents in stamps or coin. | 
USE COUPON | 
DENOYER -GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 
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e Tells how hundreds who thought they had no y 
Method Will Do talent suddenly discovered otherwise and be- This book further explains how to test your 
: came supreme masters of their favorite in- ability. How to learn both theory and pra: 
= 1. Enable you to master your favorite struments. Discloses U. S. short-cut method tice. How Music will help you win advance- 
z instrument easily, quickly, thoroughly. which easily, quickly and surely shows you ment. The advantages of Music as a pro- 
is x - . how to read and play Popular, Sacred, or fession or for recreation. How to choose an 
2. Teach you to read and play popular, Classical Music. : instrument. How automatic finger control 
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* . . musical education or special training, you can tages that this method can give you? Why 
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LOn3. Music. long drawn out study. No complicated is absolutely free, without cost or obligation, 
5, 0. * * ae “number” or “ear” systems. No trick music before the edition is exhausted? Write us a 
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Let your pupils 
share this good news 





ET this chart and explain in your next talk 
on hygiene, the right and wrong of caring 
for the feet. It is something the children 

will be mighty grateful for in later years. 


Young growing feet should be given the proper 
start in life. The effects of narrow, bone bending 
shoes are often serious draw-backs in grown-ups. 
Children should be impressed with the importance of 
right shoes. Crippled feet are entirely unnecessary, 
but tests have showed that the great majority of 
people suffer from this avoidable evil. 


Tender young growing feet started in correct foot- 
wear and kept in it need never be bothered with fall- 
en arches, ingrowing nails and other foot ills. You 
can make the children more fit for American citizen- 
ship by pointing out the proper way to treat their feet. 


Teach the children to “let the feet grow as they 
should”, healthy and strong. Impress on them the 
lesson taught by the chart. It tells in simple lan- 
guage a vivid story in foot health. 


It is easily readable at a good distance and will 
help you in your discussions on hygiene. Write for 
it and for our booklet, “Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet”, an interesting booklet giving the facts on feet. 
Send for the chart and state how many booklets you 
can use. They are free. 


Phone your local Tel-u-where Bureau for name of nearest dealer. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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Educator Shoe Chart 






This is the sad story 
the X-Ray tells 
about the bones— 


This is the cheer- 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 
bones— 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD 
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of this foot, that 
never had a chance 
to grow straight— 
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of this foot that 
grew healthy, 
straight, and natu- 
rally— 





because it grew ina 
narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this. 








because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 
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Bent 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


















Straight in 








Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 


Educator 
Shoes 











This chart printed on 
durable stock, size 
24" x 36", hangs ona 
black board frame. 
It explains in a simple 
way a vivid story in 
correct foot health. 
We will send it to 
you FREE. Ask for 
it. 
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How shall we fortify against lawlessness 
and mob law ? 
The answer is simple. 
Let every American, every lover of liberty; 
every well-visher to his posterity, swear by the 
blood of the Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the country, and 
never to tolerate their violation by others. | 
As the patriots of seventy-six did to the 
support of the Declaration of Independence 
so to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, his 
| property, and his sacred honor. 


LINCOLN 
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Helping Pupils to Become Good Americans 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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=== N February we celebrate the birthdays of the two 
‘ Americans whom we most admire and respect,— 
/ Washington and Lincoln. Presumably every teacher 
who reads NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS has 
exercises on appropriate days commemorative of the 
We wish to honor them 


SZ) life and work of these men. 
because in their character and in their work they gave expression to 
the ideals which we would like to have every American adopt for his 





own guidance. Teachers ought to impress these ideals upon their 
pupils during every month in the year, but especially when celebrat- 
ing the anniversaries of two of the most highly revered Americans. 

In order that pupils may better appreciate the reasons why they 
should strive to be good Americans, ask them if they realize how 
they would be hedged about with restrictions and made to bear heavy 
burdens of every sort if they lived in certain foreign countries. Then 
follow with the question: “Is there any good reason why a person 
who lives in America should love his country?” Ask this question of 
the first ten adults you meet on the street or elsewhere and note the 
answers. The majority of the responses will probably not be very 
clear or emphatic. Ask these persons what the country does to pro- 
mote their welfare and most of them will be hazy and uncertain in 
their replies, because they have never thought in concrete terms re- 
garding the service our country renders all its children. I talk fre- 
quently with adults who do not feel that the country is a real being 
with a heart; it is to them a sort of abstract and remote thing which 
does not come close to the life of anyone. 

You teachers who are reading these lines, ask your pupils at morn- 
ing exercises some day whether they really love their country. They 
will probably all be demonstrative in their assertions of affection and 
loyalty. But if you ask them to explain why they love their country, 
the responses will certainly be a revelation to many of you—who have 
taken it for granted that young people really feel an attachment for 
our country and understand why they should love it. 


HE writer has visited many classes in different sections of the 
country in which pupils were reciting on civil government. 
Recently he has heard lessons on Americanization. He has listened 
to recitations on the duties of Congress and the responsibilities of 
each individual to the government. Further, he has heard pupils re- 
produce what they had learned about the way states, counties, towns, 
cities, and districts are governed, but he has not often heard pupils 
say one word which would show that they were actually conceiving 
of the nation, the state, the city, the town, and the district as play- 
ing an important role in determining their comfort, happiness, and 
feeling of security. I have frequently asked pupils during recitations 
in civil government to mention one thing which the national govern- 
ment had done for them that day or week which had promoted their 
welfare. Rarely have the responses been satisfactory. As a rule, 
pupils do not connect the government directly with their own daily 
experiences. They do not realize that the country has made it possi- 
ble for them to have an education, or to earn their living, or to enjoy 
any other advantage. Pupils have said to the writer time and again 
that the clothing they wore, the food they ate, the houses they lived in, 
the automobiles they rode in, were the result solely of their own in- 
dustry or the industry of their parents. They did not appreciate that 
the country had anything to do with the advantages they enjoyed. 
Every teacher will grant that one cannot love a person unless that 
person has some vital connection with his own life,—is essential to 
his intellectual, physical, emotional, moral, or esthetic welfare. We 
cannot have affection for a mere abstraction or for what does not in 
any way affect our happiness or prosperity. Therefore, the chief 


requisite in developing love of country in young people is to lead 
them to feel that the country is a very real personality, without 
whose constant assistance, watchfulness, protection, and guidance 
we should lack comforts, safety, and freedom. 


E should begin with concrete experiences to awaken in pupils a 
consciousness of the benefits they receive from government. 
Let us start with the school:—Who built this school building and 
equipped it with all that is needed to carry on our work? Who pays 
for the teachers? For the heat? Suppose every pupil had to pay his 
share of the cost of these things, how many could have schooling? 
There are children in some countries who cannot go to school, because 
there is no school for them to go to, and other children who can attend 
but for a short time because they have to pay for their education. 
Most of the people in these countries go through life ignorant, and 
the only thing they know how to do is to work at hard manual labor. 
They do not have the time or the means for enjoyment. They can 
earn scarcely enough to provide themselves with food and clothing. 
But in most of the states in our country everyone who wishes to do so 
and who is industrious and capable may go to a free school for at 
least sixteen years,—eight years in the elementary school, four years 
in the high school, and four years in the state university. Who is it 
that pays the expenses of all this education? The district, city, town, 
county, state, and United States all help, so that every individual 
may make the most of life. Every day a pupil is in school he is in- 
debted to his country for the advantages he enjoys. 

The teacher may lead the pupil to see that without the care and 
assistance of his country he would constantly be exposed to dangers 
and hardships. Take his health, for instance. How could he protect 
himself during epidemics of scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
smallpox, or other diseases, unless the town, city, county, state and 
nation came to his aid? In certain other countries contagious dis- 
eases kill many people because the government fails to give the right 
kind of help in time of need. The teacher should tell pupils just what 
the country does to prevent the spread of disease and to help the indi- 
vidual to preserve his health, so that he may escape pain and be free 
to enjoy life. There is no pupil of any age who cannot be impressed 
with this story. And when the impression is made, let the teacher 
say, “Here we are receiving help all the time, so that we may keep 
well and enjoy life. Now what should be our attitude toward the 
country that helps and protects us?” 


VEN the youngest pupil can be led to appreciate that the country 
is very real, that it is constantly assisting us to solve our prob- 
lems, and that without its aid we would all be helpless. This is why 
we should love our country and be loyal to it. It cannot go on help- 
ing us all unless we all will co-operate with it. Anyone who stands 
in its way is an enemy of everyone else. Any person who accepts the 
benefits our country offers him,—and everyone does accept them,— 
and who is then unappreciative and disloyal, is greedy and mean and 
deserves no assistance. 

Young people who live on farms, and older ones as well, are often 
unable to see how they are assisted or protected by the government. 
They may find fault with it and see nothing about it to admire or 
respect. They think that whatever they possess they have earned by 
hard work without aid from any source. A rural school teacher 
should lead young people to see that those who work on farms are as- 
sisted and protected by their government just as fully as those who 
work in banks, stores, factories, or offices. How could farmers com- 
bat the diseases that attack their crops and animals unless govert- 
ment agencies had studied these diseases and devised ways and 
means of controlling them? In those foreign lands where the tiller 
of the soil works without much if any help from his country, diseases 
often completely destroy crops and livestock, and as a result millions 
of people may stare. Pupils should be led to understand that great 

sprogress has been made in farming during the last fifty years, almost 

entirely because of the watchfulness, assistance and protection of the 

government. Stations are supported where every problem the farm- 

er encounters is scientifically investigated, and as soon as helpful 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Teaching Children to Care for Animals 


BY MABEL L. CORBIN, Department of English, Western Illinois State Teachers Coliege 


AVE you ever seen a child 

who did not love animals? 

If so, he was the excep- 

tion that proves the rule. 

We may well ask our- 
selves, then, why it is that too often 
children are so thoughtless or even 
cruel with animals and that so 
many grown people are apparently 
indifferent to the sufferings of 
dumb creatures. I am inclined to 
think that we in school are partly 
responsible for this condition. Since 
30 many sins of omission and com- 
mission have been placed upon our 
shoulders, we may as well take the 
burden of a few more. I can hear 
the “overworked and, underpaid” 
teacher of whose trials we have 
been hearing so much—and justly 
too—asking with a sigh why any- 
one who has the slightest sympathy should 
wish to make her lot a harder one. But it is 
just because I have had so much pleasure in 
helping to interest children in learning about 
birds and animals and in teaching them about 
the care of these little friends, that I believe 
every teacher who approaches this subject in 
the right spirit will find it a joy and not a 
burden. 

The fact that children love animals does not 
by any means indicate that they have learned 
how to treat them kindly and wisely. We have 
all heard mothers say, “Just see how Mary 
loves that little kitten,’ when Mary was picking 
it up by its tail and squeezing the little thing 
almost to death. It is hard to understand how 
parents can be so indifferent to the sufferings 
which their children often inflict on animals. 
Very small children, it seems to me, should not 
be given little animals for pets; it may be fun 
for the child but is too cruel to the pet. When 
they are old enough it is a part of their educa- 
tion to learn to love animals and to treat them 
kindly. Some parents are very careful about 
training their children in this respect but in 
many cases the school must do what the home 
neglects. 

Animal stories and pictures are among the 
best means of awakening the pupils’ sympathy 





His Special Charges 


for animals. The children can be encouraged 
to bring these to school and the teacher can 
gradually accumulate them in her room or 
school library. Occasionally a visit from a pet 
dog or cat will delight the class but of course 
care and judgment must be used to see that the 
animals are not made unhappy and the routine 
of school not thrown into confusion. I know 
one teacher who makes a practice of looking 
after all stray cats that come to the building 
and interesting her pupils in them till she can 
find a good home for the waifs. In another case 
a school of eight or ten rooms adopted a very 
fine cat that wandered to the building, and for 
several years John Hancock—this was the 

name he received—was cared for system- 


these stories and reproduce them 
for oral or written composition 
lessons. Lives of the Hunted, Wild 
Animals I Have Known and others 
of Seton’s books should become fa- 
miliar to the pupils. They will es- 
pecially enjoy the numerous illus- 
trations of these stories. The chil- 
dren can also be encouraged to 
make drawings of their own pets or 
farm animals and to bring snap- 
shots of them to school. Thornton 
Burgess’ delightful stories of John- 
ny Chuck, Peter Rabbit, Sammy 
Jay, and a host of other little 
“friends in feathers and fur” not 
only make the children smile at the 
quaint pictures but teach lessons 
of kindness and helpfulness. 
Extracts may be read or told to 
the class from Roosevelt’s Letters 
to His Children, a book which no parent or 
teacher can afford to miss reading. Even the 
smallest child will enjoy Roosevelt’s letter to his 
daughter Ethel, telling of the rescue of a little 
kitten from two dogs—this as the President was 
proceeding gravely to church in Washington one 
Sunday morning—and describing how he carried 
the kitten till he found a home for it. The ad- 
ventures of Skip and Jack, of Tom Quartz, the 
White House pet cat, of the ponies and horses, 
are all detailed by the President in the fullest 
manner and with a sympathy and interest that 
recognizes these pets as a part of the family. 
Frequently in these delightful letters one finds 





atically by the different rooms. Proud 
indeed was the child whose duty it was 
for a week to see to the visitor’s food and 
drink. He became very friendly with all 
the children and teachers and always at- 
tended morning exercises in the audito- 
rium, comporting himself with more dig- 
nity than many a boy or girl. What a les- 
son in thoughtfulness and sympathy for 
dumb creatures this experience was for 
the pupils, but how impossible it would 
have been without the interest and co- 
operation of the principal and teachers! 

If we would have our children animal 

lovers, we must set the example our- 
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selves. 

Landseer’s, Rosa Bonheur’s, and 
Henriette Ronner’s animal pictures 
should be studied in the different 
grades and will never fail to be great 
favorites with the pupils. Among 
books we have a wealth of good mate- 
rial to draw from. Most libraries have 
Black Beauty and Beautiful Joe but 
have all our classes read them? A 
Dog of Flanders is a lovely story, de- 
spite its sad ending, and every child 
loves Nello and Patrasche. Pierrot, 

















Dog of Belgium is an equally charm- 
ing story of a later date dealing with 
the adventures of this noble dog in 
the late war, but it has a happier ending 
than A Dog of Flanders. Dear little Johnny 
Bear, in Thompson-Seton’s story of that 
name, always wins our sympathy and 
amuses us with his adventure with the sirup 
can and the grizzly. If you have visited 
Yellowstone Park and can explain to the 
children that much of this story is true as 
to the protection and kind treatment the an- 
imals in the Park receive and perhaps show 
snapshots which you have taken they will 
be doubly interested. Others of Thompson- 





Seton’s books should be read or told to the 
children, or the older pupils can read 


Comrades 


such bits as: “One treasure is a very small 
badger, which I named Josiah, and he is now 
called Josh for short. He is very cunning and I 
hold him in my arms and pet him. I hope he 
will grow up friendly. Dulany is taking excel- 
lent care of him and we feed him on milk and 
potatoes”; or “Archie’s seven-weeks-old St. 
Bernard puppy has come and is the dearest 
puppy imaginable; a huge soft thing, which 
Archie carries around in his arms and which the 
whole family loves.” One can hardly imagine a 
child brought up with such a point of view as 
this being otherwise than kind to animals. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Geography of Africa—I 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


ROBLEM: Why has Africa, the seat of one 
of the first and most splendid civilizations of 
antiquity, remained to this day so truly the 
“Dark Continent,” a prey to the colonization 

schemes of European countries? 


Treatment 
I 


In the general study of the location, size and 
shape of the continent, stress the following points: 

1. Africa forms the southwest portion of the Old 
World mass. 

2. It is nearest to Europe at its northwest ex- 
tremity, being separated therefrom by the narrow 
but important Strait of Gibraltar; it lies nearest to 
Asia on the northeast, being joined thereto by the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

3. It is separated from Europe on the north, 
from Asia on the east, only by narrow seas. At all 
other points it rises boldly and abruptly from the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. 

4. Compare with South America as to general 
trend, and as to portion crossed by equator. 

5. Note that— 

a. Africa has about an equal extent on each 
side of the equator. 

b. In the northern half there is an extension 
of land to the west which almost equals the -entire 
southern half in area, while to the east there is a 
smaller mass projecting far into the Indian Ocean. 

ce. The distance from edge to edge of 
these projecting masses is just a little less than the 
greatest north-to-south line. 

6. Compare with other continents as to coast 
line. 

_a. Account for the fact that although next to 
largest in size, Africa has next to the shortest coast 
line. 

b. Find the few good harbors. Only one, Lo- 
renzo Marquez, is of the first class. Query: In 
what ways, if any, would it have been better for 

_Africa had this harbor been on the Atlantic Ocean 
instead of the Indian? 

c. Note further evidences of uniformity in the 
comparative absence of peninsulas and of islands. 
From the Cape Verde Islands to Madagascar is 
more than 4,000 miles. 


II 


From the study of a relief map note that— 

1, An imaginary curved line south and west from 
the Red Sea to the Gulf of Guinea divides the con- 
tinent into two sets of plateaus. 

a. Except for the Atlas Mountains, very little 
land north of this line attains a height of 2,000 
feet; south of it very little land is less than 2,000 
feet. When climate and rainfall are studied note 
the effect of this arrangement. 

b. The position of these plateaus with refer- 
ence to the sea, the comparative absence of plains. 

2. Mountain arrangement. 

a. No distinct central backbone, as in other 
continents, 

b. As to each range, note position with refer- 
ence to the sea, and recall the lack of plains and of 
peninsulas. 

(1) Compare the position, etc.,.as to effect on 
their respective continents, of the Atlas Mountains 
with the Apennines, to the north of them. 

(2) What effect does this arrangement have 
on the rivers, the natural highways, of the conti- 
nent? Let us remember this when we attempt to 
work out in detail the answer to our problems. 
_¢ The culmination of the African Highland 
In the broken ridges of the ancient so-called 
“Mountains ef the Moon,” one of the great vol- 
tanie cones as much as 19,000 feet high (and 
therefore above snow line, though just below the 
equator), gave explorers much concern. Read the 
stories of Livingstone and Stanley and others as to 
their journeyings and their attempts to understand 
and explain the topography of this section. 

3. Valleys. 

a. In other continents we have noted the im- 
portance of the river valleys. Africa has only one 
great river—the Nile—that is navigable and ac- 
cessible. Why? 

b. In North America, as in some other conti- 
nents, some of the centers of life are in the valleys 





between mountain ranges. Africa suffers from a 
lack of these. 

c. There are, however, two great rift valleys 
—one on the east, reaching from Palestine into 
Africa by way of the Red Sea, almost to Lake 
Nyassa, the other west of this, in which lie Tan- 
ganyika and other lakes. You will be interested to 
learn from stories of the great explorers how these 
rifts have aided in the opening of the continent. 
Note the great rivers that rise in these valleys. 
Perhaps you can learn of other ways in which these 
rifts are of importance. (The rift valleys mark the 
course of parallel cracks in the earth’s crust.) 


Ill 

With the foregoing in mind, and with a physical 
map and a relief map before the pupils, consider 
carefully the heat belts, wind belts, rain belts, and 
big surface divisions, 

1. Note the great portion of the continent with- 
in the tropics; compare portions north and south of 
the equator as to extent, elevation; note the fact 
that near the borders of this belt the tropical rainy 
season and dry season give place to two rainy and 
two dry seasons; the forests. 

2. Compare and contrast the portion north and 
south of the tropics as to— 

a. Extent, and therefore nearness to the sea. 

b. Elevation, and consequent effect on climate 
and on life. 

ec. The merging of the forests into the grass 


lands of the Sudan_on the north and the steppes of 
the African Highland on the south. 

d. The Sahara Desert on the north balanced 
(?) by the Kalahari Desert on the south.—How do 
you account for the difference in position, extent, 
etc., of these? | 

e. The temperate Mediterranean belt duplicat- 
ed (2?) in the Cape Colony region. Account for 
likenesses and differences in these, 

3. Africa’s peculiarly unfortunate location and 
configuration as to winds. 

a. The northwestern part gets the westerlies, 
but the Atlas Mountains shut them off and deprive 
the Sahara region of their rains. 

b. The northeast trades come to Africa from 
the dry lands of southwest Asia, and bring no rain. 

ce. The monsoon winds from the Gulf oft 
Guinea are blowing from a cooler to a warmer re- 
gion, so give little rain except when considerable 
elevations occur. 

d. The southeast trades from the Indian Ocean 
are blocked, partly, by the rim of the highland near 
the coast. 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS 
1. Make a sand-pan model of the East Rift Val- 
ley and one of the West Rift Valley. 
2. Compare the Nile and the Mississippi rivers; 
the Congo and the Amazon. 
3. Show that the Sahara has proved a greater 
barrier to the development of Africa than moun- 
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tains or seas have proved to this or any other conti- 
nent. 

4. Make a caravan trip from Morocco or Cairo 
to Timbuctu. 

5. Construct a model of the Assuan Dam. 


IV 


1. In the light of the foregoing, and with the 
help of your text, list the plant and animal life of 
Africa, section by section. 

2. Compare these with the plant and animal life 
of other (a) tropical sections, (b) temperate sec- 
tions. 

3. Consider them as to their influence and effect 
upon human life. 

4. Prepare a list of exports, of imports. - 

5. Prepare a corresponding list of occupations. 

Throughout the study of this topic, consider from 
time to time the bearing of these things upon Euro- 
pean interests. 


V 


People.—We are inclined to think of Africa as 
peopled only by the black race. As there is little or 
no question of distinct aboriginal nationalities here, 
perhaps the best way to impress the main considera- 
tions of this topic on the minds of the pupils is to 
take up the various sections. 

1. Already we have learned much of the wander- 
ings of the white race from their original home in 
southwest Asia, and have learned of homes the 
Aryan and Semitic branches of that race made for 
themselves. In northern Africa we find the Ham- 
itic branch firmly entrenched when authentic his- 
tory begins. They are known by different names in 
different sections—the Fellahin of Egypt and of 
Somalis; the Berbers of the Barbary States, and the 
Tuaregs of the Sahara. (Read “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” for a discussion of how these people 
came to be here, and distinguishing characteristics. 
Read Carpenter’s “Geographical Reader of Africa” 
to learn how certain traits and characteristics per- 
sist, in spite of the centuries and the admixture of 
peoples.) 

Later, certain Semitic peoples, notably Jews and 
Arabs, invaded this northerly portion, and are 
found as a controlling element in Abyssinia and in 
various portions of Egypt and the Sahara. 

2. The real “Land of the Blacks” is the Sudan 
region—the home of the type of negro with which 
we are most familiar. “Current History” for July, 
1921, has a short but interesting account of the 
ravages being wrought on the numbers of these 
blacks by the encroaching of the Sahara sands on 
their domain, and the consequent necessity for 
them to take refuge in the adjacent French colonies. 

It is interesting to note the continued savage 
state of the people in the southern part of this sec- 
tion, and in certain portions of Central Africa, as 
compared with the animal life. It is here that we 
find the rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, ete.—herbiv- 
orous animals; and here the leopard, panther, 
hyena, lion, etc..—carnivorous animals; while in the 
forests are the baboon, the chimpanzee, the gorilla, 
and in the streams and marshes the hippopotamus 
and crocodile. 

3. Throughout Central Africa and the northern 
portion of South Africa we find the Bantu negroes 
—lighter in color, not so tall or well-formed as the 
Sudanese. It is in the thick forest regions of these 
sections that the Pigmies of Africa are to be found. 
It is here also that what there is of cannibalism ex- 
ists. These peoples have not had civilizing contact 
with other peoples, as the Sudanese have had with 
the Arab traders, and in the dense, dank forests 
animal food is not plentiful. 

4. In southwest Africa the Bushmen and the 
Hottentots each have their natural homes. Where 
did they come from? How do they live? Read 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” or Wells’s “Outline of 
History” (Macmillan) for answer to the first ques- 
tion, and reports of various travelers in current 
magazines for answer to the second. 


SPECIAL LESSONS SUGGESTED 


1. Picture Lesson on Sahara Life: “National 
Geographic Pictorial Geography—Group I, Section 
ed 

2. Plant, Animal, and Human Life of Central and 
Southern Africa as demonstrated by the National 
Geographic Society in “The Negro in Africa.” 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS 


1. List the plants peculiar to Africa. 
2. List the animals peculiar to Africa. 
3. Note the accounts given by recent papers of 


the skull discovered in the Broken Hill Mine in 
northern Rhodesia, similar to the famous skull 
found in Java and accepted as that of the first 
“man-type,” and, because of its similarity to the 
Gibraltar skull, discuss it as a proof of the Dar- 
winian theory. 


The Problem 


We are now ready to consider in detail our origi- 
nal problem, which is here restated: 
‘‘Why has Africa, the seat of one of the first and 
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most splendid civilizations of antiquity, remained 
to this day so truly the ‘Dark Continent,’ a prey to 
the colonization schemes of European countries?” 


A Study of Egypt 


1. How was Egypt adapted by nature to the 
growth of such a civilization as described in “The 
Problem’’? 

a. Develop the country in its relation to the 
continent of Asia as well as Africa, especially the 
peninsula between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf on the one hand, and the Mediterranean sec- 
tion on the other. Here we have the first essential 
for the growth of civilization—protection; by des- 
erts on the northeast and east and west, a sea to 
the north. A country with length alone, since its 
breadth was only a few miles on each side of the 
river that made it possible. Probability of attack 
from the south was minimized by the fact that the 
Nile, the only means of access, was unnavigable be- 
cause of cataracts, and because of the nature of the 
people themselves—primitive Ethiopians could 
hardly prove formidable under such conditions. 

b. Egypt, the “Gift of the Nile”— 

. (1) Develop the Nile—its source, its journey 
through a land that would be a desert but for it; 
the wonderful annual overflow in a land without 
clouds, rain, or snow—why? 

(2) Egypt as a great flood plain, 15 to 30 
miles wide, but 570 miles or more long. Every year 
the plain is watered by the overflow of the Nile, and 
fertilized by the silt it brings. Furthermore, this 
comes at the right time to give full benefit to the 
growing season. Hence Egypt became the first 
agricultural nation. Wheat, the most important 
crop in early times as now, barley, and other edible 
grains are indigenous to southern Asia, and prob- 
ably to Africa; Egypt naturally became the granary 
of the then known world. What other crops were 
also grown in Biblical times? Read the story of 
Joseph from the Bible—Genesis xxxvii: 2-28; xl: 
1-23; xli: 1-57; xlii: 1 -xlvi: 7; xlvi: 26 -xlvii: 31, 
or a pleasing rendition for children may be had in 
Rhodes’ “Old Testament Narratives” (Scott, Fores- 
man & Co.) Most children have heard the story 
and their interest may perhaps be held better by 
the use of the narratives mentioned. 

(3) Artificial irrigation.—Though agricul- 
tural methods have always been of the simplest, yet 
irrigation came to us first from the Egyptians. 
What would follow, after the country became thick- 
ly populated, when the Nile failed to overflow suffi- 
ciently, or for a long enough period? To meet such 
a need small ditches or canals led out from the 
river; on higher lands a series of wells was con- 
structed, each a little higher than another, with a 
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well sweep elevating from each to the next until 
the irrigating surface was reached. 

(4) The Nile as a natural highway.—Boats 
float easily down the river with the current, while 
in winter the north winds blow the boats up the 
river. 

(5) The worship of the Nile-—The “Welcome 
to the Nile,” and ceremonies in connection there- 
with are most interesting. 

To summarize: The scarcity of animal life 
probably reduced the hunting stage to a brief 
period and made some form of agriculture neces- 
sary; an agricultural race naturally inclines to 
fixed habitations, and to peace; the very great food 
production led to the growth of a large population, 
to the amassing of wealth, and hence to the special- 
ization of a leisure class and a developing of the 
higher arts with the developing civilization; natural 
protection from hostile peoples rendered Egypt ex- 
ceptionally secure in all of this. 

2. Some features of this civilization. 

a. Religion. Early Egyptians believed in im- 
mortality, in the reincarnation of the soul every 
3,000 years—hence the embalming of their dead, 
and the building of their pyramids. The lotus 
flower to them resembled the Nile and so became 
their emblem of life—hence its use in art and in 
architecture. A statue was considered as a per- 
son’s “double’—although the body might be de- 
stroyed, the spirit would return and would find this 
double at home. For these people, each evening 
brought the death of the sun, each morning its re- 
incarnation. 

b. Temples.—Their architecture was an adap- 
tation of their ideas of world geography: flat, lone- 
er than wide; the sky like an inverted bowl cover- 
ing all, and held up by great columns or pillars. 
Study pictures of the temples to note portrayal of 
these ideas. 

c. Pyramids and Obelisks.—Purpose; size, ma- 
terial, construction; numbers of workmen such 
monuments must have necessitated—slaves; time 
consumed in construction; rooms and their pur- 
poses. Though Egyptians may not have known the 
phrase “community work,” certainly we must agree 
that they left us splendid evidences of such. 

d. Books.—Egyptians gave to the world the 
first paper (papyrus), and the first real writing (the 
Babylonian and Persian characters were carved, noi . 
written). 

e. Egyptian education.—Innumerable proofs 
can be introduced by the teacher to show the extent 
of education, and the many things accomplished 
that could not have been done other than by trained 
intellects. 

3. From some good ancient history, summarize 
ancient Egypt at its zenith—its geographical divi- 
sions, upper and lower; its cities; its colonies. 

4. The conquest of Egypt by the Babylonians, 
who were in turn conquered by the Persians— 
Egypt, then, became Aryan territory, though until 
recent times there was little impress on the country 
to show this. 

5. Pupils will be interested to follow up with the 
conquest of Egypt by the Assyrians, the Greeks, 
Romans and Mohammedans, each in turn, and a 
study of Egypt as affected by these peoples. 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS 

1. Model the Nile Valley in the sand pan. 

2. Follow the Babylonians in their journey of 
conquest to Egypt. 

38. Compare the irrigation systems of ancient 
Egypt with those of the present day; with those of 
Western United States. Model a system of ancient 
Egypt. 

4. Work out a study of Egyptian farm life—the 
plow and other implements used; the farmer and his 
home; work of men and of women; the crops sown, 
reaped, harvested. 

5. From a study of Kitchener of Khartoum, con- 
sider Egypt under the English, and make a compati- 
son of ancient and modern Egypt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The various books and magazines referred to in 
the article, and: “Commercial Geography,” Gar- 
nett-Garrison-Houston (American Book Cov.); 
“Commercial Geography,” Adams (D. Appleton & 
Co.); “Geography of Commerce and Industry,” 
Rocheleau (Educational Publishing Co.) ; “Topical 
Outlines of Geography,” Fairbanks (P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co.); “Burton Holmes’ Travelogues” (The 
Travelogue Bureau); “Geographical Reader, Af?ri- 
ca,” Carpenter (American ‘Book Co.) 


(Concluded in the March number.) 
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THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 








DIRECTIONS: The parts may 
be traced on heavy construction 
aper, colored, cut and joined as 
shown. The hair is red-brown, 
crown gold, dress white and hearts 
red. Join with small round- 
headed brass paper fasteners. 
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NCE, in a royal palace, a beautiful babe was born, 
A daughter, with eyes like sapphires and hair like the 
silk of corn. 
- Oh, ho! how they rang the joy-bells! Oh, ho! how the 
trumpets blew! 
And oh, how the banners floated full mast for the world to 
view! 


Said the king, “On the day we christen our babe, we shall 
give a feast, 

And we’ll ask the fairies to it from the greatest to the least; 

So away, away, good heralds, go seek the fairy folk, 

Tell them about the party, and their favor kind invoke.” 


So far and wide went the pages and far and wide they 
sought, 

Till they found twelve lovely fairies and these to the king 
they brought; 

And the monarch, much delighted, made a banquet rich and 
fine, 

With a golden plate for each fairy, and a golden cup for 
wine. 


When the feast was spread, the fairies sat as the king had 
planned, 

oe : thousand lighted candles made the place like fairy- 
and. 

But lo! in the midst of the feasting, the door of the hall 
swung wide, 

And a hateful old witch with a mantle, without knocking 
stepped right inside! 


The Sleeping Beauty 


RETOLD BY SUSIE M. BEST 


/ 
She counted the seated fairies. “You \ 
asked them all,” said she, | 
“And you left me out! Why was it? 
Explain this slight to me!” 
Oh, but the king was frightened! and 
begged, “Sit down, dear friend! 
We only forgot to ask you—we never 
meant to offend.” 







Well, the old witch sat at the table, and ate, and ate, and 
ate! ; 
But she spoke no word to any, for her heart was full of 


hate. 
As soon as they all had finished, the guests to the princess 


went, 
And over her in her cradle the dear good fairies bent. 


And each in turn wished her wisdom, and beauty, and all 
things good; 
And when eleven of them had spoken, the old witch came 


and stood 
Right at the side of the cradle, and said, with her staff held 


high, 
“She shall prick the little finger on a spindle point and die, 


“When she reaches her fifteenth birthday! And this is my 
wish for her!” 

For the space of fully a minute, too amazed were they ail to 
stir, ° 

Then the twelfth good fairy flourished her wand and laugh- 
ed in glee, 

“How lucky I hadn’t spoken! She hadn’t her gift from me! 


“The wish of the wicked fairy can’t be quite undone, alas! 

But the child shall not die—she shall slumber till a hundred 
years shall pass; 

She shall fall asleep, and the people shall also slumber deep, 

Till a king’s son comes to wake her out of her long, long 
sleep!” 
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Then the parents thanked the fairies, and the king said, 
“T’ve a plan; 

Y’ll do my best to prevent this; I’ll do what a monarch can.” 

So the very next day he issued a strict and stern command, 

To burn up every distaff in every part of the land. 


For he thought with this accomplished, the maid quite safe 
would be, 

For she couldn’t prick her finger if there were no spindles— 
see? 

And they all became contented, nor felt the least alarm, 

Quite sure that the wicked fairy and her wish could do no 
harm. 


Well, the years rolled on, and Rosebud, for that was the 
maiden’s name, 

Grew fairer, and sweeter, and kinder, till her fifteenth 
birthday came; 

And it chanced that day she wandered into an attic room, 

Where she found an old, old woman with a distaff and a 
loom! 


She touched the pin and it pricked her, and she fell in a 
slumber deep! 

And everyone in the palace at the same time dropped 
asleep ; 

The horses slept in the stables, the porter slept at his post, 

And the cook in the kitchen slumbered as he bent to baste 
the roast! | 


Well, the years came trooping, trooping, and around the 
castle grew 
A forest of bramble bushes that hid the place from view; 
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When a hundred years were over a king’s son sought the 
place; 

He had heard of the slumbering maiden and he longed to see 

her face. 


When he came to the sleep-held castle, he saw the king and 
queen, 

And the maiden herself—the fairest that he had ever seen, 

And he leaned o’er the Sleeping Beauty, and kissed her 
brow, and then 

She and the other sleepers were wide awake again! 


The horses neighed in the stables, the dogs barked loud, 
“Bow-wow!” 

The servants did their duties, the courtiers made their bow, 

The queen cried, “Gracious goodness! it’s surely time to 
rise.” 

And the king turned over yawning, and rubbed his sleepy 
eyes! 


But the young prince and the maiden, they clasped their 
hands and said, 

“We must love each other always for to-morrow we’ll be 
wed!” 

And so they were—and the palace was a scene of pleasure 
rare, 

And the twelve good fairies entered and blessed the happy 
pair. 


So the story ended sweetly, as all good stories do, 
And I’m sure I hope the fairies will all be kind to you 


‘And give you wealth and wisdom, and bring to you, I pray, 


The best of friends and playmates to keep you glad and gay. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

or in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each. 
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The Sleeping Beauty 


DIRECTIONS: The old woman wears a dull blue 
cap and dress. She is weaving a cloth of various 
gay colors, and the cushions are bright orange and 
dull blue and green. Beauty has a cream dress 
with a sash of bright orange, blue, green and 
black. Her hair is soft yellow and her shoes 
orange. Mount as shown in the illustration, using 
a strip of tan oatmeal wall paper 14x36 inches. 
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The Bird That Brought Springtime 


T was the third week in Feb- 
ruary when Sid Song Spar- 
row arrived at his old home 

yi among the alders beside the 
NOR) ~=brook. Though he had come 
SOP e from only a few hundred 
miles south, he was very tired from his jour- 
ney, for he had had to pass through a severe 
sleet storm on the way and it had been hard 
work struggling against the wind. The min- 
ute he was rested, he perched on one of last 
year’s cat-tails in the pale winter sunshine 
and began to sing. He had just discovered 
the very bush under which he and his mate 
had made their nest last April, so his heart 
was full of joy. 

In a voice exquisitely low and sweet, he 
warbled: “Olit, olit, olit! Chip, chip, che- 
char, che-wiss, wiss, wiss!” All of which, in 
your language and mine, means: “Wake up, 
wake up, sleepyheads! Springtime is on the 
way! Springtime is here!” 

After he had sung this refrain many times 
in tones increasingly loud and clear, he 
thought he heard small, sleepy voices piping 
up on all sides when he paused for breath. 

At last he distinguished the complaining 
accents of the Pussy Wil- 
low: “What do you mean, 
Sid Song Sparrow, by 
telling us such fairy 
tales? Springtime, in- 
deed! Why, the very cat- 
tail on which you’re 
swinging is crusted with 
sleet! Can’t you see that 
the brook still has its ice 
roof and the alder 
branches are still pow- 
dered with snow?” 

“Tt seems very cold for 
springtime,” murmured 
the drowsy voices of the 
tree buds. 

“Br-r-r! I am freez- 
ing to death!” shivered 
the Buttercup, putting 
forth a timid green shoot. 
“This is a strange kind of 
springtime you’re bring- 
ing us, Sid Song Spar- 
row !” 

“Why, Buttercup, do 
you think I’d_ deceive 
you?” cried Sid re- 
proachfully. “Didn’t I \ 
wake you last spring so 
that you were up before 
Mrs. Betsey Bluebird returned from the 
South? Don’t you want to beat Mrs. Bluebird 
again?” 

‘Yes, but it’s so much colder this year!” 
grumbled the Buttercup. 

“Cheer up. It’ll be warmer soon,” twitter- 
ed Sid hopefully. “Spring is here! Spring 
is here!” 

But in spite of all his brave singing, during 
the next few days there was a wintry chill in 
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BY CARA LANNING 


the air, accompanied by many snow flurries. 
In the midst of them, Sid caught the sound of 
a familiar song,:and peering through the 
alders, he spied a bird with a spotted breast 
and one large black spot in the center, a back 
streaked grayish-brown, a crown of lighter 
brown, and under parts of grayish-white 
spotted and streaked with brown. A white 
line extended from the crown over each eye, 
and the bill and feet were brown. In fact, the 
newcomer was the exact image of Sid and 
even pumped her brown tail up and down in 
the selfsame way he pumped his. He was so 
surprised that he uttered a delighted “chimp” 
and then, “trink,” his favorite call notes. He 
at once flew over to the stranger and made 
her acquaintance, finding her a sociable, 
cheerful bird much like himself. Before 
many days, he began to think that Sally Song 
Sparrow, as she was called, would make a fine 
mate; for Sid had lost his own mate during 
the migration last November, when the poor 
bird had been killed in a storm. 

Sally, in turn, was very grateful to him for 
finding her a sheltered place among the alders 
in which to sleep and for showing her where 
food was to be found in this frozen wilder- 
















This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 


ness. For there was little to eat outside the 
back yard of the neighboring farmhouse, 
where the farmer had built a feeding-stand 
with several trays on which crumbs and seeds 
were spread for the birds every day. Yet in 
spite of her regular meals, Sally felt the cold 


keenly and began to wish she had not come 
North quite so soon. But Sid, who always 
looked on the bright side of things, assured 
her that spring was really on the way and 
that neither of them had made a mistake in 
arriving early to greet it. 

He entertained her by telling her of the 
happy home he had helped to build the previ- 
ous summer on the ground under the alders, 
where he and his mate had reared three 
broods of nestlings, feeding them grubs and 
weed seeds. He talked so much about it that 
at night he dreamed of it—that pretty nest of 
grass, rootlets and bark, lined with fine grass- 
es and hair, and filled with five blue-white 
eggs marked with red-brown spots. These 
dreams brought him such joy that he sang 
more sweetly than ever, until the Pussy Wil- 
low and the Buttercup were persuaded that 
spring had really come, and even the timid 
Crocus stirred in its sleep under the melting 
snow. 

Then, just as Sally Song Sparrow was 
growing more contented in her new home, a 
terrible storm came and spoiled everything. 
Half rain and half snow, it pelted the winter 
birds and the early arriving summer birds 
until they were forced to seek shelter among 
the bushes. It drove the frightened Butter- 
cup back into the ground and lashed the 
Pussy Willow so violently that the indignant 
bush drew in all its fuzzy buds. It even 
struck dismay to Sid’s valiant Tittle heart, as 
he and Sally huddled under the alders, 
drenched and shivering, listening to the mur- 
murs and complaints of all the other live 
things in the wood. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Heart Designs 
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for Valentines 


BY ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


HERE the problem of blending colors does not have to be 
considered, design is simply breaking up the mass, or fill- 
a given space with pleasing form. 

The heart is a graceful shape, and may be used in design 
with good effect at the valentine season, for all children delight in 
making valentines. The mass of the square, rectangle, circle, tri- 
angle, diamond, or the heart itself, may be broken up into a pleasing 
arrangement of small hearts, and great variety may be secured. 

For a symmetrical design the paper must always be folded. The 
square may be folded once, twice or three times, the resulting de- 
signs being very different. The 
rectangle may be folded once or 
twice; the triangle once; the dia- 
mond once or twice; the circle once, 
twice or three times; and the heart 
once. All additional touches re- 
quire separate folds. Never stick 
the point of the scissors into the 
paper, but fold it and cut on the 
fold until an opening has been 
made, then insert the points of the 
scissors, and shape as desired, 
keeping the outer edge or margin 
as near the same width as possible. 
The cutting must be done on the 
folded edges of the paper or the de- 
sign will come apart. 

When mounted on squares of pa- 
per of uniform size, these heart de- 
signs make a pretty frieze for the 
top of the blackboard; they also 
make attractive decorations for the 
February calendar, for booklets 
and for candy or handkerchief 
boxes. A large valentine box may 
be covered with crepe paper and decorated with heart designs and 
the valentines made by the pupils may be kept in it ready for distri- 
bution on Valentine’s Day. 

There is an art in mounting these cuttings. Lay a sheet of waste 
paper on the desk and place the design on it 











Diagram pattern for 
design at right 





with the wrong side up. Apply the paste to 
the corners or to the principal points with a 
soft brush. Place the design exactly in the 
middle of the mounting paper, taking care 
to get it straight and even, then lay a clean 
sheet of waste paper over it and rub this 
Paper instead of touching the design itself. 
This will make it lie smooth and at the 
Same time absorb any surplus paste. In 
teaching children to cut such designs dia- 
grams must be drawn on the blackboard, 
using dotted lines to show where the paper is 


to be folded; then several cuttings must be made before the class un- 
til the children have sufficient confidence to cut the design for them- 
selves. After a few attempts, many of the children are abie to orig- 
inate very attractive designs. 
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Diagram patterns for designs shown at top of page. The dotted lines show 


where the paper is to be folded 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic—V 


Corn 
rT }N a map of the United States 

\'] indicate the region known as 
acy the Corn Belt. 

What climatic conditions fa- 
vor the extensive growing of 
corn in this section? 

Do you know of other regions 
that are becoming known as corn-growing sec- 
tions? 

Give your reasons for or against the practice 
of planting corn in northern Minnesota. 

What factors operate against the extensive 
production of corn in that latitude? 

Do you think that by proper methods of selec- 
tion it may become possible to get a variety of 
corn adapted to the climate in the “cut-over” 
sections of northern Minnesota? 











Length s' Oo" 


Mr. Bronson’s Corncrib 


Mr. Bronson has great faith in the possibil- 
ities of corn growing on his land. 

In 1921 he planted 4 acres of a variety known 
as Minnesota Thirteen and 5 acres of White 
Flint. He harvested 405 bushels in the fall. 
What was the yield per acre? 

How does this compare with the yield per 
acre in the section in which you live? 

During the winter months pupils in rural 
schools should learn to select seed corn and al- 
so get much practice in scoring and grading 
corn. Make a seed corn testing box similar to 
the one described on p.48 of Cromwell’s Agri- 
culture and Life (Lippincott). 

How many acres of corn are grown in your 
district? 

What is the relative value of corn as com- 
pared with other crops in your district? 


Types of Problems 


Make a booklet of arithmetic problems on 
corn. Save this booklet for your school exhibit. 
The following is a suggestive list of the types 
of problems that may be included: 

(1) Problems on determining yields, number 
of stalks to an acre, kernels on an ear and how 
much of an acre a good ear will plant, the cost 
of harvesting and the value of the crop. 

(2) The shrinkage of corn, the cost of har- 
vesting and marketing. How much it costs to 
produce an acre of corn, etc. 

(3) The cost of preparing the seed bed. Per- 
centage problems on losses from poor seed, etc. 

(4) Problems based on a study of corn in 
the field such as: 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


No. of stalks in 100 hills. 
No. of suckers.in 100 hills. 
No. of barren stalks in 100 hills. 
No. of smutted stalks in 100 hills. 
Answer the following questions in scoring 
the corn you have brought to judge. 
(1) Has it vitality? 

(a) Is there any mold present? 

(b) What is the condition of the germ? 
What should it be? 

(c) Is it matured? Is it firm, smooth 
and without an excess of crown 
starch? 

(2) Will it yield? 

(a) How large is the ear? Length? Cir- 
cumference? 

(b) Is the tip well! filled? 

(c) Is the butt well filled? 

(d) Are the kernels on the 
sides, tip and butt of 
uniform size and shape? 

(e) Are the rows straight? 

(f) Is the color good? 


The Corncrib 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the type of corncrib built 
by Mr. Bronson. It is square. 

Estimate the surface to be 
painted. 

How much will it cost to paint 
the entire surface, not including 
roof, at $1.50 per 100 sq. ft. for a 
double coat of paint? 

How many bundles of shingles 
will be required for the roof? 

How many 2x4 pieces of lum- 
ber were required for the up- 
rights, plates and rafters of this 
crib? ‘(Uprights and rafters set 
16 inches apart.) 

How many board feet of lumber 
are there in the above estimate? 

Such cribs are filled the entire 
length with ear corn to a depth of 
8 ft. along the back side and to a 
depth of 6 ft. along the front side. Allowing 
21% cu. ft. to a bushel, find how many bushels 
the crib contains. 

Besides the abcve, Mr. Bronson has a pile 
of ear corn in the form of a cone 8 ft. high and 
16 ft. wide at the bottom. How many bushels 
does it contain? (Count 2 bu. to 5 cu. ft.) 

A pile of corn is in the form of a pyramid 6 
ft. high and 12 ft. square at the bottom. How 
many bushels of corn in the pile? (2% cu. ft. 
to a bu.) 

Silos 

What is a silo? 

Of what value is a silo to a farmer who en- 
gages in dairying? 

Why are silos built round rather than with 
corners? 

How many types of silos are there? 

The purpose of a silo is to preserve the green 
food placed in it. Shredded corn fodder is most 
often used. (Find out what you can about the 
use of sunflowers for ensilage.) The walls of 
the silo must be tight enough to keep out air 
and to retain the moisture. They must be 
strong enough to withstand the pressure from 
within. They must be smooth so that the en- 
silage will settle evenly around the edges. 

The stave silo is most common. What are its 
advantages? Has it any disadvantages? 

The wooden-hoop silo is a modification of the 
stave silo. Wooden hoops are used instead of 
iron ones. 

The monolithic concrete silo is frequently 
used with success. What are the usual objec- 
tions to this kind? 


The cement block silo is also extensively 
used. 

The vitrified-clay-block silo is one that is giv- 
ing increasing satisfaction. 

To determine the size of silo that should be 
constructed, one must know the number of cat- 
tle to be fed and the number of days the herd 
will be fed from it. 

To prevent molding, it is necessary to feed 
from 1% to 2 in. in depth from a silo each day, 

The proper diameter can be determined by 
figuring the quantity of ensilage in pounds to 
be used daily; then by reducing the quantity to 
cubic feet a diameter can be determined that 
will cause the proper amount to be used from 
the silo each day. The average weight of a 
cubic foot of ensilage is 40 lb. 


ENSILAGE CONSUMED DAILY BY LIVE STOCK* 








Daily Ration 


Kind of Stock ri 
in Pounds 





Beef Cattle 
Wintering calves 8 months old............0. cece eee eee 15-25 
Wintering BELTING COWS oon .cncccvcvcsccdcevedeveccs 30-50 
Fattening beef cattle, 18-22 months old 


First stage of fattening................cccccecceeces 20-30 
Latter stage of fattening.................c.cceeeeee 12-20 
SPNME OMEMEO. 5 SG cian asuuse beaks sek endo ansseeonsencicueeD 





*Bulletin No. 141, Iowa State College, Ames, 1913. 





Silage Problems 

Considering that a crop of corn will yield 12 
T. to the acre, how many acres should be 
planted to fill a silo 10 ft. in diameter and 20 
ft. in height? 

How much surface is to be painted, not count- 
ing the roof, in a silo 16 ft. in diameter and 24 
ft. high? 

The roof of this silo is shaped like a cone, 
with a base 19 ft. in diameter and a slant 
height of 1042 ft. How many sq. ft. in the roof? 

The bottom of a silo is to contain 364 sq. ft. 
Find its radius. 

If a silo is to be built 36 ft. high and to hold 
180 T. of silage, what must the diameter be? 
(Allow 50 cu. ft. to a ton.) 

How many tons of ensilage must be stored to 
provide for 24 wintering calves 8 months old, 
for 240 days? 

How high must a silo 12 ft. in diameter be 
built to furnish the silage needed for 20 head of 
dairy cattle? 

At 12% cts. per sq. ft. how much will it cost 
to make cement floors for 2 silos, the first 20 ft. 
in diameter and the second 10 ft. in diameter? 

What should be the diameter and height of a 
silo containing enough silage to feed 10 18- 
months-old fattening beef cattle and 10 winter- 
ing calves 8 months old? (See data in foregoing 
problems.) 

How many tons of silage in a silo 14 ft. in 
diameter and 36 ft. high if it weighs 40 lbs. to 
the cu. ft.? 

Make additional silage. problems based on 
the figures given in the following table: 

















Diam. | Height sel om a bro 
8 30 36 10 4 4752 
10 28 Al 11 4% 4910 
10 36 62 16 61% | 6873 
12 36 86 22 9 7500 
14 30 90 24 9 7176 
16 24 * 96 26 10 6500 
18 28 136 37 14 9733 
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MISTER MOUSES FEBRUARY FEAST . 


More pictures for your Drawing Book. You may be sure Mister Mouse didnt stop long to have 
his photograph taken, but then neither did Tommy-Cat. At any rate, if you will start with 
the drawing marked 1, sketching it lightly, then finish it up as in 2 and 3, you will be pretty 
certain of making some good pictures for your book- This is the way all good artists work «- 





By John T. Lemos 















































One chilly night Came out to have His tail was long, 
In Feb-ru-ary, 4 little meal, His head was round, 
AA little mouse find see perchance, His small feet scarcely 
Quite young § scary, What he could steal. Made a sound 
RF BS 
ee ne ‘ ee |) 
— 
oo — 
He i a cake Piped he,"It must be "I'll eat some here 
All nice and white; My birth-day “ind lake some backs 
It filled his small heart To have them leave Of nice Laer cake 
With delight. 41 cake this way’ I shall not lack’ 


; 





ee, 

Mpa 
Just then young lommy, He made a dive Said Tommy, Well, 
large and round For Mister Mouse, I saved that calxe 
Came sailing in Who scrambled wildly And (ister Mouse 


“With one big bound. Toward his house AI “tummy“ache. 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Woodchuck drawings may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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The Woodchuck 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK,B. S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


received no attention, he would take hold of Bob’s grandma’s dress 
with his teeth, and hang on and grunt until he was fed. He found 
the queerest places for napping. He sometimes curled up in a slip- 
per or in Bob’s coat pocket or in the pocket of a coat that hung by 
the door. Grandma did not like to have him in her room running 
over the carpet, but he liked her room best of all. .As soon as he 
saw the door open, he would race in, scamper over the forbidden 
carpet, and crawl under the stove, refusing to budge until pulled out 
tunnels, one of which was used as a dump for all the garbage and by force. Later, Chuckie made himself a cozy nest under the wood- 
waste matter so the nest itself was kept very clean. There was also pile at the back door, using all sorts of bright-colored stuffs that he 
a long tunnel that led up to a back door hidden under a stone. So, had stolen to make his bed soft. He loved to play with a piece of 
if a weasel found its way in, the family could escape by the back bark suspended on the end of a long cord. After he was well grown, 
way. Chuckie’s father had worked hard making the burrow; he used Chuckie must have longed to see his own family, for he ran away. 


prea was a baby woodchuck which Bob found in a trap one 
day in May and carried home. Bob and his sister, who is now a 
Professor of Biology in a famous college, fed him milk from a spoon 
which Chuckie took with both hands in order to drink more easily. 
He soon became fat and happy and quite forgot his four little brothers 
and sisters and their home in the big chamber all bedded down with 
grass at the far end of a tunnel, twenty feet long, that opened in the 
meadow. It was a very nice home and had several short, branching 








his long front teeth to loosen the soil which he shoveled back be- A full-grown woodchuck is about two feet long, heavy and thick- 
set, with short, strong legs; his hair is thick and yellowish gray or 


blackish and his feet are black. He can shut his ears so that no soil 
will get into them when he is digging; he feeds on clover and grass 
and is fond of garden vegetables. He becomes very fat in the 
autumn and spends the winter in a burrow in one long sleep, during 
which he takes no food but lives upon the fat stored up in his body. 
In the early spring he awakens and comes out of the burrow, thin and 
hungry, and begins eagerly searching for food. — 


neath him with his long front feet and then kicked out of the opening 
with his big hind feet until it made a mound around the door. 
Chuckie’s mother had carried in the grass to make the nice soft bed. 

Chuckie found his box behind the kitchen stove in his new home 
quite as comfortable as his native burrow and he especially loved to 
crawl under the stove. In the morning he awakened early and 
whistled impatiently until someone gave him breakfast. When he 
became hungry during the day he would whistle for milk and, if he 
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° FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD BORDER » 


by Morris Greenberg 





(Directions for reproducing this border will be found on page 85 
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Suggestions for Grammar 


Illustrating Talks with the Blackboard 
By Edward Pendray 


speeches on the qualities that make the true 

student are an indispensable part of school 
work, but it is often true that these are made so 
dry and uninteresting that the pupils, not realizing 
their value, are liable to go to sleep mentally if not 
physically. Children appreciate things of this na- 
ture most when they are put before them in some 
novel and interesting manner. The following is a 
method that was used with much success in rural 
schools in the west. 

Two sets of words and phrases were printed on 
the blackboard before the children arrived in the 
morning. The first letter of each was a large cap- 
ital, but not so bold as to attract attention before it 
was wanted: 


"Ties on manners and morals, and little . 


Perseverance Fancied Wrongs 
Assistance Afraid of Study 
Supreme Efforts Intolerant 

Study Lack of Respect 


At the time of the opening exercises, and after 
the pupils had begun to wonder what the words 
were for, a short talk was given, something like 
this: 

“We have in our school two groups of pupils. 
The first is by far the best, and is one that we 
should all get into. Its members are easily told 
from others; first, because they have great (point- 
ing to word) Perseverance. When a hard task is 
at hand, they do not give up immediately nor do 
they go to the teacher for help until it is absolutely 
necessary. 

“Even then they do not let the teacher work out 
the entire problem, but get only such Assistance as 
they need, and the teacher is always willing to help 
them because she knows that they are really trying. 

“Having received what help they need, they put 
forth their Supreme Efforts to solve the problem at 
hand, and first, last and always they may be found 
deep in Study. 

“The second group, on the other hand, includes 
the pupils who constantly say that the teacher 
doesn’t like them and will not help them. They are 
to be known easily because they are continual suf- 
ferers from Fancied Wrongs. 

“Likewise they are intensely Afraid of Study, but 
always attempt to blame the teacher, or the text- 
book, or the weather, when they do not get their 
lessons, 

“They are arrogantly Intolerant of the opinions 
and advice of others and will not accept assistance 
from anyone. 

“And last, but not least, they show great Lack of 
Respect for their teachers, for their textbooks, for 
their school, and for themselves. 

“The first group almost invariably PASS (run- 
hing pointer down over first letters), while the sec- 
ond group are to be known by the number of those 
that FAIL.” 

This oftentimes makes such an impression that 


the pupils want to copy the words in their note- 
books. The scheme may be adapted to fit almost 
any circumstances, and the ingenuity of the teacher 
will find many uses for it. 


A Unique Grading in Spelling 
By a Friendly Observer 


S I entered the hall of the L school, a 

Ae rang, and immediately doors flew open 

and there was a scurrying of many feet going 

in every direction. All seemed hurried, but each pair 

of feet seemed to have a definite goal. Inside of 
a minute quiet reigned. 

In answer to my perplexed expression the prin- 
cipal said, “This is our general spelling period.” 

“Then why the excitement?” I asked. 

She laughed. “What appeared to be excitement 
was only the desire to get into classes on time.” 
She then explained to me her somewhat unique 
system of grading in this important, though often 
neglected subject. 

At the opening of school in September she dis- 
covered that three classes of pupils in particular 
were not receiving proper attention, viz. the excel- 
lent and unusual spellers, the careless and indiffer- 
ent spellers, and the very poor spellers. The good 
spellers were marking time in their grades by 
having too little to do, and by being called upon 
to study words which they already knew; the care- 
less spellers were not correcting their bad habits; 
and the poor spellers were trying to do work in 
grades beyond their ability. The principal began 
to evolve a plan by which results might be ob- 
tained in the case of each class. 

In October the plan was ready. Examinations 
were given in each grade above the primary, cov- 
ering the whole work of the grade. Those who 
passed above 95 per cent were advanced to the next 
grade above, those who showed ability to do the 
work of the grade in which classified remained 
in that grade, and those who did not show such 
ability were tested in the work of the grades be- 
low. 

To illustrate:—In the eighth grade, on the first 
test, 4 per cent of the pupils passed above 95 per 
cent. These were excused from further study in 
the subject so long as their other written work re- 
mained satisfactory, and were allowed to devote 
the time of this period to other studies. They also 
became “assistants” of the teachers in teaching 
this subject. Of the others, approximately 43 per 
cent remained in the grade and 53 per cent were 
tested in seventh grade work. Of these 26 per 
cent remained in that grade and 27 per cent passed 
to even lower grades, 3 per cent finally landing in 
the fourth grade. 

In the lowest grade entering the grading contest 
(the fourth), 2 per cent passed all grades to the 
eighth and were still spelling in this grade at the 
time of my visit. At the first reorganization test, 
7 per cent were classified in seventh grade, 11 





Grades 


per cent in sixth, 15 per cent in fifth, 28 per cent 
in fourth, 19 per cent in third and 18 per cent in 
second. 

The pupils were allowed, at the end of any 
month, to apply for a promotion test. Those who 
passed the required per cent on the work of the 
grade in which classified and on the work already 
done in the grade above, were allowed a month’s 
trial in the latter. Any pupil doing unsatisfactory 
work where classified was passed to the next grade 
below. 

This method of grading was found to benefit the 
good spellers, often called the most retarded of all, 
as they passed quickly from one grade to the ne? 
higher, ambitious to finish the subject, thus bein 
interested and happy. It greatly helped the care- 
less spellers, who really had ability, as they be 
came ashamed to lag behind and were spurred o 
to do work showing more careful habits. But most 
of all it benefited the poor spellers, who, after con 
tinued failure to do the work of their grade, h°d 
contracted the failure habit. Some of these in the 
higher grades were considered by their teachers as 
“chronic cases” and term after term had been al 
lowed to slip by into the next higher grade. When 
these pupils were classified as to ability, they be- 
gan to realize that earnest work must be done, an 
they went to work. In a short time results begat 
to show. Many had advanced two grades in the 
six months. These pupils were the special 
charges of the “assistants.” 

The method of teaching spelling in this school 
seemed both praiseworthy and efficient. All words 
were dictated in well-chosen sentences. Thus the 
proper use of the word was learned and attention 
was given to the small words so often misspelled. 
Correct pronunciation, punctuation and word forms 
also received proper attention. 

After the papers were collected, the pupils were 
asked to construct original sentences, using the 
words of the lesson and also words. in review. 
Sometimes definitions were required. 

Then a few minutes were devoted to assigning 
the advanced lesson and to preparing for this les- 
son. The Horace Mann Elementary School Meth- 
ods were used in the preparation work. 

In the April test, which had just been given, 
wonderful improvement was shown. Examining 
the results in the two grades used in_ illustra- 
tion I found in the classification of eighth grade 
pupils, 71 per cent in eighth, 26 per cent in sev- 
enth and 3 per cent in sixth; none below. 

In the test of the fourth grade, 5 per cent were 
in the eighth grade, 14 per cent in seventh, 48 per 
cent in sixth and 33 per cent in fifth; none below. 
All above grade. 

I can see but one real disadvantage in this sys- 
tem of grading. Much depends on correlating 
words from other lessons with those of the spell- 
ing lesson, but in going about from room to room 
I saw these necessary words written upon the 
boards, and in a geography recitation which I 
heard, a minute or so was devoted to the spell- 
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ing of the words related to that lesson. In this 
way the difficulty could be met. 

Such a grading as the one described requires 
a graded speller to be used throughout the school, 
and the same spelling period in all grades. 

The same plan might be profitably used in other 
studies. I have seen it successfully used in pen- 
manship. Why not in arithmetic, or reading, or 
grammar? 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—XV 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 
Austin High School, Chicago 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
I—Original Thirteen Colonies 


A Boundaries. 
B States comprised. 
Ii—Northwest Territory—1787 
A Disputed claims of states. 
B Articles of Confederation. 
1 Need to adopt. 
2 Action of Maryland. 
3 Land cession. 
C States comprised. 
D Northwest Ordinance. 
111—Purchase of Louisiana—1803 
A Early history. 
1 Discovery and exploration by France. 
2 Transfer to Spain in 1763. 
3 Napoleon’s secret treaty with Spain. 
4 Effect in United States. 
a Attitude of Westerners. 
b Attitude of Jefferson. 
B Attempt to purchase West Florida. 
1 Napoleon’s willingness to sell. 
2 Offer to Livingston. 
The purchase. 
1 Price. 
2 Terms. 
3 Significance. 
Dates comprised. 
IV—Acquisition of Florida—1819 
A History of possession. 
1 Discovery and exploration by Spain. 
2 Cession to England in 1763. 
3 Cession to Spain in 1783. 
a Division of Floridas. 
b Disputes over boundaries and land in- 
cluded. 
4 Treaty of 1795. 
a Boundary. 
b Deposit of goods. 
5 United States claims in Louisiana Purchase. 
B The Seminole War. 
1 Cause. 
2 Jackson’s campaign. 
3 Result. 
C Cession of Florida. 
1 Terms. 
2 Boundaries. 
V—Annexation of Texas—1845 
Revolt against Mexico. 
Request for admission to United States. 
1 Opposition in the North. 
2 Failure of Tyler’s secret treaty. 
C Admission of Texas. 
1 Importance in campaign of 1844. 
2 Admission by joint resolution. 
Significance of acquisition. 
Territory comprised. 
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ViI—Occupation of Oregon 


A Claims of United States. 

1 Louisiana purchase. 

2 Spanish cession in 1819. 

3 Early exploration. 

4 Settlement and occupation. 
B Claims of England. 

1 Discovery. 

2 Exploration and settlement. 
C Ten-year joint occupation. 
D Part in Polk’s campaign. 
E Compromise on Oregon. 

1 Reasons. 

2 Boundary line. 
F Territory comprised. 

Vil—Mexican Cessions—1848-1853 


A War with Mexico. 
1 Desire of United States for territory. 
2 Immediate cause for war. 
3 Victory of United States in Mexico. 
4 Conquest of California. 
B Treaty of peace. 
1 Territory acquired. 
2 Indemnity. 


C The Gadsden Purchase. 
1 Purpose. 
2 Land acquired. 
3 Sum paid. 

D Territory comprised. 


VilI—Purchase of Alaska—1867 


A. Price. 
B Territory. 
C Importance. 
D Settlement of boundary. 
I1X—Cuba and the Philippines 
A Causes for war with Spain. 
1 Humanitarian. 
a Spain’s colonial policy. 
b Cuban revolt. 
ce Sympathy of United States. 
2 Commercial. 
8 Geographical. 


4 Immediate cause—destruction of the Maine. 


B Military and naval events. 
1 Battle of Manila. 
2 Battle of San Juan. 
3 Sampson’s blockade. 
4 Battle of Santiago. 
5 Comparison of army and navy. 
C Treaty of peace. 
1 Cuban independence. 
2 Cession of Philippines. 
3 Porto Rico and Guam. 
4 Indemnity. 
D The Philippines. 
1 Territory comprised. 
2 Revolt of the natives. 
a Reasons. 
b Method of warfare. 
ce Capture of leader. 
d Final conquest. 
3 Government. 
a Philippine commission. 
b Desire for independence. 
E Cuba. 
1 Temporary possession by the United States. 
2 Terms for protectorate. 
a Foreign power. 
b Naval stations. 
ce Debt. 
8 Self-government in Cuba. 


X—tThe Hawaiian Islands 


A Revolution. 
1 American interest in Hawaii. 
2 Immediate cause of revolution. 
3 Attitude of United States. 

B Request for annexation. 
1 Attitude of American public. 
2 Cleveland’s refusal. . 

C Annexation in 1898. 
1 Method. 
2 Government. 

D Subsequent unrest—causes. 


XI—The Panama Canal 


A Early history. 
1 Need of United States. 
a Commercial use. 
b Military use. 
ce Rush to California. 
d Trip of the Oregon. 
2 Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
a Countries. 
b Object of treaty. 
c Terms. 
8 The French Company. 
a Engineer. 
b Route chosen. 
e Failure—why? 
B Interest of United States. 
1 Dissatisfaction with early treaty. 
2 The Nicaragua Company. 
a Route chosen. 
b Attitude of United States, 
8 Offer of French Company. 
a Collapse of company. 
b Offer to United States. 
4 Appointment of commission. 
a Comparison of routes. 
b Recommendation of commission. 
C New treaties. 
1 Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
a Terms. 
b Result. 
2 Hay-Herran Treaty. 
a Terms. 
b Rejection by Colombia. 
8 Hay-Varilla Treaty with Panama. 
a Revolt of Panama. 
b Recognition by United States. 
ec Terms of new treaty. 
D Construction of canal. 
1 Problems. 
a Sanitation. 
b Labor. 


ce Supplies. 
d Engineering. 
New questions. 
a Government. 
b Fortification. 
e Tolls. 
8 Relations with Colombia. 
a Demands of Colombia. 
b Treaty of 1916. 


X1I—Purchase of Danish West Indies—1917 


A Names and location. 

B Original ownership. 

C United States need of islands. 
1 Naval and coaling stations. 
2 Protection for Panama region. 
3 Prevent other nations using them for same 

purposes. 

D Early attempts to purchase. 

E Price paid in 1917. 

F Other values. 
1 Sugar and cotton production. 
2 Commercial importance. 


References for the Teacher 

GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 
United States (pp. 324; 383-387; 456; 516-524; 526. 
529; 534; 812; 878-879; 890-902; 906-911); James 
and Sanford, United States History (pp. 188-189; 
245-247; 286-287; 322-324; 329-333; 350; 436; 485- 
486; 497-506; 514-516) ; McLaughlin, History of the 
American Natior (pp. 187; 230-233; 268; 321-347; 
443; 500; 508-5380.) 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: Wilson, Division and Re- 
union (pp. 141-149; 152; 189; 272; 326; 328-343; 
349-350); Paxon, The New Nation (pp. 258-283; 
286-289; 316-317) ; Ogg, National Development (pp. 


' 247-252; 268-275). 


References for Children 
Sparks, Expansion of the American People; 
Bruce, The Romance of American Expansion; 
Roosevelt, Rough Riders; Lodge, The War with 
Spain; Brereton, The Hero of Panama. 


Dates and Events to Remember 
1787 Northwest Ordinance. 
1803 Purchase of Louisiana. 
1819 Purchase of Florida. 
1845 Annexation of Texas. 
1853 Gadsden Purchase. 
1867 Purchase of Alaska. 
1898 Spanish-American War. 
1898 Annexation of Hawaii. 
1915 Opening of the Panama Canal. 
1917 Purchase of the Danish West Indies. 


Personages to Identify 


William McKinley George Dewey 
Grover Cleveland John Hay 


My Flag’s Message to Me 
By George Baines Rosborough 


(A suggestive synopsis of an address given be- 
fore several Texas Normals with the speaker's re- 
quest that it be passed on to pupils everywhere. All 
periodicals are invited to reprint, sending a copy to 
the author, who invites reports and criticisms. Ad- 
dress: Belton, Texas.) 


HIS is —? (“A flag.”) What flag? (“The 

American,” “The United States.” “Our 

Flag.”) Yes, “Our Flag” is right. But let’s 
be still more personal. (“My Flag.”) That’s it: My 
Flag! Now, if that is true of you, I want you to 
say with me: This is my Flag! Again. Once more, 
everybody. (Brief discussion of what the Flag 
does for me, and of what I should do for<the Flag 
itself.) 

What is the Flag made of? (“Wool,” “Silk,” 
“Cotton.”) What is every flag made of? (“Oh, 
of cloth.”) Yes, of cloth. And what is cloth made 
of? (“Wool,” “Silk,” “Cotton,” “Linen.”) No, 
what is all cloth made up of? (“Oh, of threads.”) 
Yes, made up of threads; woven of threads—nothing 
else: thousands or even millions of threads: just 
threads. 

Now, suppose all the threads in this Flag are 
strong, clean threads—what sort of Flag have we? 
(“A strong, clean Flag.”) But suppose al! the 
threads are rotten or dirty,—? (“A rotten or dirty 
Flag.”) Well, suppose part of the threads are 
strong and clean, and some are rotten or dirty,— 
what sort of Flag have we? (“A weak Flag.”) 
Suppose over half the threads are rotten,—how long 
will the Flag fly, out in the winds and storms’ 
(“Not very long.”) Suppose we had just one cloth 
Flag for America to use, wouldn’t we want every 
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thread in it to be bright and clean and strong? 
(“Sure.”) 

Very good. Now, what does every flag stand for? 
(“A state or nation.”) Yes, and what is a state or 
nation? (Various answers.) No, not the place, 
but the people. If all we in America should swap 
places with the Africans, that wouldn’t make us all 
Africans, would it? We’d still be Americans: of the 
same color, height, education, religion, morality, 
etc., that we were before. So it’s people that make 
up a nation: just “folks.” And, as the people are, 
so will be the nation: the sum total of all the good- 
ness and all the badness of all the people. 

Now, since a Flag, which is made up of threads, 
stands for a nation, which is made up of people, 
may we not fairly say that every citizen is a 
thread in his country’s Flag? Yes, even baby sister 
is a thread in our Flag, and any foreigner who hurt 
her would have to settle with our government. So 
with every citizen of our country, great or small, 
for we are all threads in our glorious Flag. Aren’t 
you glad? Isn’t it. glorious to be a thread in such 
a Flag, which has never known defeat and which 
means so much to humanity? If you are glad and 
proud, then say with me now: I’m a thread in my 
Flag! I’m a thread in my Flag! Isn’t that won- 
derful—that each of us, no matter how small or how 
poor, is a thread in this grand old Flag! Every 
minute the Angel of Death is drawing out a thread 
somewhere, and the Angel of Life is weaving in a 
new one—to stay for maybe sixty years, maybe 
twenty, maybe only a few months: no one knows 
how long his thread will stay in the Flag. 

Since I am a thread in my Flag, and want my 
Flag to be bright and clean and strong, what sort 
of thread must J be? If J am rotten or dirty or 
weak, by just that much is my Flag made more rot- 
ten or dirty or weak! We know there are a lot of 
rotten or dirty or weak threads in our Flag: folks 
who are anarchists or criminals cr drunkards or 
liars, ete. So if we want our Flag to last through 
the years to come, we must be just as strong and 
brave as we can, so as to hold the Flag together, 


mustn’t we? And if we want our Flag not only to 
stand the storms but to be bright and beautiful, we 
must keep our thread just as clean and pure as we 
can, mustn’t we? 

So that is the message of the Flag to each of us: 
“If you want me to wave in strength and beauty 
forever, you must make and keep your own thread 
in me strong and clean and bright.” 

Now I wonder if the colors in our Flag haven’t a 
special message for us to-day? Let’s see. The Red 
says “Be —?” (“Brave.”) Yes, brave: brave to 
do the right, and brave not to do the wrong, no mat- 
ter what “the other girls” or “the gang” say or do! 
(Expand briefly—or at length into talks on suc- 
cessive days, applying each of the virtues to the 
varying environment of the pupils.) 

The Blue says: “Be —?” (“True.”) Yes, but to 
what? and to whom? (Expand as time permits.) 

The White says: “Be —?” (“Pure.”) Yes, pure 
in act, in word, in thought. (Expand.) 

Now let us draw a thread from this Flag. (Draw 
out a white thread previously prepared and colored 
in proper places with red and blue inks and loosely 
threaded up through the left—‘field”—end of the 
Flag.) Let’s say that this is your own one special 
thread in our great Flag. You notice that this one 
thread is all three colors: Red, and White, and Blue! 
So you must be all three things that these colors 
stand for: Brave, and True, and Pure! Suppose 
that your thread, where it ought to be a brave, 
bright Red, is a weak, watery pink—will our Flag 
be bright Red where your thread is? Suppose, 
where your thread ought to be true Blue, it is all 
blackened by lies or darkened by deceptions,—what 
of our Flag? Suppose its pure White is stained by 
dirty acts or words or thoughts,—what of our 
beautiful Flag? 

Did you notice that this thread we drew out is 
Red only where the Stripes are, and Blue only 
around the Stars; but that it is White for both the 
Stripes and the Stars? Does not this mean that 
our Flag has a double call to us to be Pure? And 
don’t we need to heed this call especially to-day 


when so many things—(enumerate if advisable) — 
make it hard to keep our minds and hearts pure? 

One more thought: What ow thread is, the 
threads it touches are likely to be! (Apply to fam- 
ily, schoolmates, friends, future acquaintances and 
associates.) Will their threads be stronger or 
weaker, brighter or dirtier—and their lives braver, 
truer, and purer, or the opposite—because our lives 
touched theirs? 


The Army of the Erect 
By M. N. Bunker 


” y Mary Left! Right! Left! Right!’ Miss 


Mary kept time while Major Martin, whe 

was visiting the Lowell School, showed the 
children how soldiers keep step, and how straight 
and strong they look. 

“A soldier is always erect,” he said. Then he 
pointed to Harold,’ who was sitting with his shoul- 
ders squared and head erect. “There is a real lit- 
tle soldier! 

“This is one of the first things that soldiers 
learn—how to stand and sit properly. Some of 
the boys who went to camp before they sailed for 
France were round-shouldered and stooping’’—the 
major slouched over with shoulders downward— 
“but they soon changed their ways of standing, and 
carried themselves well. 

“It is very simple, too,” Major Martin contin- 
ued. “In the first place, though, I want to tell 
you something about how important it is to keep 
from getting a habit of sitting or walking 
slouchily. You see, while we are growing, the 
bones are soft, and may be bent very easily— 
something like this,” and he took a soft piece of 
rubber from his pocket and bent it backward and 
forward very slowly. They gradually grow more 
brittle and tough as they grew older, and this is 
why if you do not sit properly now and if you 
walk bent over, it will be hard for you to change 
after a few years.” 
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FEBRUARY HEALTH DEVICE 


This drawing may be used in connection with a class health 
Millions are spent in advertising foods of question- 
able value, which are very widely consumed. Malnutrition often 
results from ignorance regarding this matter. 
exampleg contains sixteen vital elements of nutrition. 
mills away most of these to obtain a bread that pleases the eye. 
Proper food habits may be pointed out in the classroom, and the 


campaign. 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


Whole wheat, for problem. 


Yet man 







above device is suggested to encourage this idea. 

After explanations, a daily list is kept of the number who eat 
the things listed. The four side drawings will add interest to the 
Yellow may be used for the straight lines in the food 
list, and white for the words and numbers. One of the side 
sketches may be added daily in yellow or orange. 
may be used in the case of vegetables and fruit. 


Other colors 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY POSTERS 


Made by Eighth Grade Pupils, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Miss Emma G. Kitt, Art Supervisor 




















Here Harold, who raised his hand, was given 
permission to ask, “Is that what makes Old Benny 
so crooked?” 

The Major nodded his head, “Yes, that is what 
causes him to stoop and makes him look so old, al- 
though he is really not old at all—he just looks it. 
Many years ago when he was a boy he got an idea 
that it was manly to slouch in his seat, or’ when 
he was walking, and after a while his whole body 
became misshapen. 

“And it was not his bones alone that grew out 
of shape; the muscles also grew crooked over the 
bones. This is another thing you must avoid— 
do not let your muscles grow wrong. See that 
old ivy, children, see how crooked it is. It grew 
around the oak tree near the window. If that 
ivy had been planted by a stone wall instead of an 
old tree, it would have grown straight instead of 
being twisted and crooked. 

“Your muscles are just like the ivy—they grow 
straight if you only train them as you should. 
And now is the time to do this; your bones are 
soft and easily shaped; you can begin to build 
them straight and strong now. While you are 
in school is one of the best possible times to begin 
to grow straight instead of crooked bones. 

“What would happen if you were to try to 
straighten that ivy vine now?” 

Arthur, who sat in the front row, answered, “It 
would break.” 

“That’s it exactly; and that is what will 
happen to the muscles if we try to straighten them 
after they grow out of shape. Of course, we can 
make them straighter than before, but not easily. 
If you have not already let them grow out of 
shape, begin building them straight and 
strong now. You would like to know how to do it? 
Very well, I will tell you. Play games and prac- 
tice exercises that will help to train them as they 
should be trained. 

“Here is one of these exercises: Raise your hands 
behind your head, and pull the head forward, at the 
same time doing your very best to keep your head 
straight and your whole body erect.” 

The Major did the exercise many times and 
then he asked Johnny to do it. After Johnny had 
learned how all of the boys and girls tried it, and 
very soon they were doing it as well as the Major 
himself. 

“This exercise,” the Major said, “straightens your 
shoulders and brings out your chest, and at the 
same time helps your lungs to develop. It is es- 


pecially good for boys and girls who are round 
shouldered, and who need to stand and sit with- 
out ‘humping over.’ 

“Tf you slouch when you walk,” he continued, 
“here is a way to stop that habit,” and he raised his 


arms straight up from the shoulders and stretched 
—up—up. Then every one of the boys tried it, 
and then the girls, and they all tried it together after 
that. 

“You see you may each be a soldier if you wish— 
a soldier who will be fighting to make better men 
and women for the future. You may fight the 
bad habit of carelessness in standing and sitting. 
Each of you is able to do a great deal if only you 
will begin now and try—just make standing-up 
soldiers—soldiers who will always be straight and 
strong.” 

After the Major left, Miss Mary talked to the 
pupils and they decided to form a little army of 
their own—a school army who would always stand 
and sit straight at home and at school, so that they 
would never be like Old Benny. 


How About the Index? 


By A. N. Sandt 
Principal Burnside Consolidated School, Red Wing, Minn. 


ID you ever realize that the textbook Index 
D could be used very effectively for review? 
Take for instance Bourne and Benton’s 
History of the United States and suppose that the 
pupils have studied as far as page 250. Turning to 
the Index we find several pages of topics. Each 
topic is followed by a number which indicates the 
page on which it is found. Since the pupils have 
studied to page 250, they should then be able to re- 
cite upon any topic followed by a number smaller 
than 250. Thus from the following list, taken from 
page 1, they should be able to recite on all the 
topics except Bragg and Brazil. 
Braddock, General, 155 
Braddock’s Road, 208 
Bradford, William, 51 
Bragg, General, 415 
Brandywine, Battle of, 201 
Brazil, 531 
Breckinridge, J. C., 390, 391 
About once a month these topics may: be used as 
words would be in a spelling contest, or a certain 
number chosen for a written lesson. At the end of 
the year when the book has been covered, they 
make a splendid list of topics from which to re- 
view the year’s work. Not only does this help the 
review, but now that the pupils have seen the 
topics Bragg and Brazil, they will be more anxious 
to know about them. Thus the pupils are being pre- 
pared for their future lessons. In the same way 
the Table of Contents may be used, remembering 
that the topics found there call for a longer dis- 
cussion because of their more general nature and 
logical organization. 


Relative Values in Written Work 


By Edna Cotner 


ITTLE Miss Bryant stopped in the open door 
and announced to the eighth grade teacher: 

“It’s four o’clock, Miss Watson; time to go 
home. Come down and see my stories before you 
go.” Then she turned and went on down the 
hall. 

Miss Watson followed a few minutes later. The 
twenty sixth-graders in Miss Bryant’s room had 
written on the blackboard twenty short _ stories. 
Miss Watson read them with interest. No two 
were alike because no two little minds think the 
same things, in the same way, at the same time. 

Miss. Bryant explained that she had told the 
children to write a story about a picture in the 
textbook. Several of the class had written a sen- 
tence or two, a few nothing but a title; even the 
best were poor enough. “I was disgusted,” Miss 
Bryant said, “and I told them to erase all they 
had written, look out of the window, then write 
about what they saw. It was just beginning to 
snow. They immediately showed signs of interest 
and their stories were so good I didn’t have the 
heart to criticize them. I'll leave them on _ the 
board and go over every mistake to-morrow.” 

Miss Watson looked thoughtfully out of doors 
where the first snow of the season was falling, 
then suggested: ‘Why not erase the stories after 
making notes of the mistakes, and take up the 
correction of errors in separate lessons? By the 
time you have completed criticizing, correcting, and 
marking, the children will have an ‘Aw-what’s-the- 
use?’ feeling.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t erase them without marking the 
mistakes,” Miss Bryant objected. 

“Why not? Those mistakes cannot be _ helped. 
They have been made and all you can do is to pre- 
vent the same mistakes from being made again. 
Why not have a lesson to-morrow on the use of 
the period or capital? Make a list of the mis- 
spelled words and later have an extra spelling 
lesson. Punctuation and spelling are important, 
perhaps should receive the first consideration, and 
written composition should often be corrected, but 
I think we should remember to impress upon the 
minds of the children that what they say when 
they write does have considerable value. Let your 
class this one time forget the mechanics of their 
writing and leave with them the impression that 
they have written something worth while.” 

Miss Bryant promised to “think it over,” but the 
next day the little stories were mutilated, and 
those sixth grade children continued to think that 
good written work consisted solely of beautiful 
margins and correct spelling. 
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An Accelerated School 








=)S the accelerated school a mere 
GV experiment, or has it come to 

} stay? All may not agree with 
one parent who said: “Tt is the 
one big movement in the com- 
mon school education of to-day 
whose tendency is to favor the 
unusual mind by making it free. The progress 
and even the existence of our civilization de- 
pends upon the development of the better mind.” 

The accelerated school is only one of tthe ‘spe- 
cial schools planned for .a special group that 
are being organized in various cities. The ‘term 
accelerated has been .applied to these schools 
for the reason that the pupils are advanced 
more rapidly than in the ordinary or orthodox 
school. They are the special schools for men- 
tally superior children that are being tried out 
in a few of our larger cities. In the average 
common school, children are grouped according 
to age and the sizeof their bodies, while in the 
accelerated ‘school they are grouped according 
to mental capacity, ‘taking into consideration, 
of course, the physical health necessary to en- 
able the children to use properly their mental 
faculties. A few scientific articles about these 
schools ‘have appeared put people generally— 
yes, even many teachers—have either never 
heard of them or have only a dubious idea -of 
what they are. 

It must be admitted that there has been .an 
insistent Gemand for :an improvement in the 
elementary educational system of this country. 
This demand has not been the result of a mere 
desire for a change, for something different. It 
has eome from our most intelligent parents and 
some of our leading educators who have main- 
tained that the orthodox :school has a tendency 
to produce mediocrity and to stifle initiative 
and originality. 

In the Atlantic Monthly of July, 1921, Dallas 
Lore Sharp in his “Education for Authority” 
states: “There are several educations: One, in 
the public school, for democracy; another, in 
and out of school, for individuality; and an- 
other distinct and essential education in life 
and nature, for authority—as great a national 
need as democracy.” 

The first business, then, of the public school 
is to educate for democracy. 
But leading educators say 
that the public schools do 
not educate for democracy 
because they are autocracies, 
and though they should be 
concerned first with the edu- 
cation of living together they 
concern themselves least 
with such education. To 
make Americans, schools 
must instill and strengthen 
American traits; and initia- 
tive and ambition are pri- 
mary American traits. The 
question then arises: How 
can the public schools train 
young Americans for de- 
mocracy and individuality? 
We may say that the accel- 
erated school is the answer, 
or the beginning of the an- 
swer, of the American edu- 
cators themselves to this 
question, to the challenge of 
the day. That this answer 
has not come with boasting 
or with loud acclaim is much 
to the credit of those who 
are behind the movement. 
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worked out plans which are not to be advocated 
for general use until their merits have been 
fully established by actuai tests. Judging from 
results obtained during the past few years the 
accelerated schools cannot be classed as mere 
fads ‘and cast into the discard. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give a 
scientific discussion of the results obtained in 
these schools, but rather to describe one of 
them and thus show what an accelerated school 
is and how it differs from the 
ordinary elementary school. 

An accelerated school has 
been in operation in Omaha, 
Nebraska, for two years. 
What is here written is based 
upon observation of this 
school and inquiry into the 
results of its work. Doubt- 
less the experience of other 
special schools is similar. 

A visit to this school one 
bright spring morning re- 
vealed many unusual things. 
It was in a new building 
which was ideally located 
near the open country. The 
school occupied only one 
room of the dozen or so in 
the building and resembled 
any one of the thousands of 
elementary schoolreoms in 
the country, with one excep- 
tion,—the straight rows of seats were missing; 


.the seats were there and the desks, but not in 


straight rows. 

The children were doing individual work. 
Two girls at the blackboard were carefully and 
neatly covering a small space with x’s and y’s. 
‘One boy at another blackboard was less neatly 
‘but with equal earnestness, covering a larger 
space with x’s and y’s. About half of the chil- 
dren, seated at their desks, were writing sen- 
tences in which prepositional phrases predomi- 
mated. One desk was piled high with history 
textbooks and a bright-eyed boy was diligently 
searching in them for information evidently 
not to be found in his own history. While 
there was no confusion in the room, only a 
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quiet, businesstike atmosphere, the pupils 
seemed to be moving about freely. A girl with 
a round little face and bobbed red hair, finding 
the breeze from the open window too cool for 
her back, picked up her book and moved—seat, 
desk, and all—to another side of the room. 
(The seat with attached desk was not heavy.) 
John put away his prepositional phrases with a 
satisfied expression on his ruddy face, then 
drew a half-finished map out of his desk draw- 





Accelerated Class at Work 


er, slid his seat and desk across the room to a 
point in front of Roger’s desk, and began imme- 
diately to copy from a map that Roger was us- 
ing. Apparently the twenty-nine boys and girls 
in the room were too interested and busy to al- 
low the location of their seats to be a handicar 
to them in their work. If a child could work to 
better advantage in another spot he moved 
without wasting his time and the teacher’s time 
in asking permission to do so. A group in the 
corner became engaged in a discussion. What 
were they discucsing—baseball? The new 
movie? No, indeed,—the tariff question! Judg- 
ing from their earnestness they found the sub- 
ject intensely interesting. No doubt they would 
have found baseball equally interesting, as 
they appeared to be wide- 
awake, boyish boys, not 
tired-eyed prodigies. But 
those were business hours 
and during business hours 
they discussed only subjects 
pertaining to  business— 
which at that moment hap- 
pened to be history. Occa- 
sionally one pupil spoke to 
another in a low tone instead 
of a whisper. (Who wants 
to spend two hundred days 
of the year whispering?) 
When the class was occu- 
pied with work requiring 
concentration the room was 
quiet; when there was no ne- 
cessity for absolute quiet 
the class relaxed. The nat- 
uralness in the atmosphere 
of this school was noticeable. 
The children were working 
as grown-ups work in a busy 
office. Some were doing con- 
centrated work, yet were not 
at all disturbed by those who 
were moving about or talk- 
ing. 

A democracy must have a 





Carefully and scientifically 
the research experts have 


Pupils of the Accelerated School in Omaha, Nebraska 


citizenship educated for re- 
sponsibility. In a monarchy, 
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and our system of education was taken from 
one, quality of citizenship is determined by 
obedience to and respect for authority. In a 
democracy quality of citizenship is determined 
by the individual’s sense of responsibility for 
himself. If the American school and home had 
fulfilled their duty, more people would under- 
stand that liberty and license are not synono- 
mous and that any man who is not fitted to 
assume responsibility for his own conduct to- 
ward his fellows and the authority established 
by common consent is not a citizen of the first 
quality. The traditional school may teach obe- 
dience and respect for authority but it does not 
sufficiently inculcate the great American ideal 
of willingness and capacity to assume respon- 
sibility for one’s own self. Order in the accel- 
erated school is not entirely dependent upon 
the teacher—the pupils are gaining a grasp up- 
on the duties each owes the other, at the same 
time learning respect for established law and 
authority and the necessity for obedience to 
law. 

But where was the teacher? There was a 
teacher, to be sure, though she remained some- 
what in the background. She was either seated 
at her desk working, or among the children, 
helping and suggesting, or merely looking on 
while they worked. When she announced a his- 
tory discussion the children dropped their in- 
dividual work and in a few seconds were ready 
and eager to talk and listen. Mary Jane arose, 
announced a topic, called upon another member 
of the class for some information, and the so- 
cialized recitation was begun and carried on 
for half an hour with great interest and with 
none of the aimless, useless discussion that 
often characterizes such recitations. Because 
the pupils worked in a continuously socialized 
atmosphere they were capable of carrying out 
‘successfully a socialized recitation. When the 
responsibility of discipline and recitation is 
transferred from the teacher to the children, as 
it is during the socialized recitation in the.ordi- 
nary school, they are often unprepared to carry 
such responsibility. They are accustomed to 
being managed, with no burden thrown upon 
them except that of learning what they have 
been ordered to learn and telling it to the 
teacher in authority in the way that authority 
demands that it be told. The teacher may be 
sympathetic, kind and tactful, rather than dom- 
ineering, but managing nevertheless. The re- 
sponsibility is entirely upon her and the pupils 
know it. This teacher was called upon a few 
times for information and occasionally made a 
helpful suggestion, but the children managed 
both themselves and the recitation. The teach- 
er closed the discussion but did not assign a 
“lesson” for the following day. 

The children again took up their individual 
work. A group with notebooks in hand went 
immediately to copy from a history outline 
posted on the wall. There was no necessity of 
reminding anyone in the room that the next 
discussion would begin where the last one ended 
and that the outline was their guide. Where 
the next lesson ended would depend entirely 
upon the portion of the 1,440 minutes in a day 
that the pupils devoted to the subject of history. 

When the teacher was questioned concerning 
the work of two boys who seemed to have more 
time to “look around” than the others, she 
stated that they were the best students in the 
class though they were seemingly less indus- 
trious; their work was always done on time; 
they scored highest in tests; they showed more 
initiative than the other pupils. Her state- 
ments prompted the question in the mind of the 
visitor: Is not the average teacher—and visitor 
—inclined to judge a child’s application and 
industry by superficial indications? 

The teacher was asked if she found teaching 
in this school easier than teaching in the usual 
grade school. She replied that if by easier one 
meant that there was less work for the teacher 
or shorter hours, she would answer “No”, but 


if one meant that the strain and worry were’ 
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less, she would answer most emphatically 
“Yes.” Though it required more study and 
planning she found it easier because it gave 
her more real enjoyment and inner satisfaction. 
She found more surface pleasure in it because 
there was none of the usual friction caused by 
complaining parents and unhappy children. 
The majority of the pupils lived some distance 
from the school (the average was two miles) 
yet they were tardy and absent less frequently 
than when they had attended the traditional 
grade schools close. to their homes. 

When the children were questioned about 
their school, they were as enthusiastic in ex- 
pressing their satisfaction in it as the teacher 
had been. They said they enjoyed it because 
“it is more fun”; “you go deeper into things”; 
‘it is easier”; “we work but it pays”; “it is 
more interesting.”” One pupil made an illumi- 
nating remark concerning the teacher. “Miss 
X. seems too interested in us for a teacher.” 

The teacher did not spend the day brilliantly 
conducting recitations that displayed to great- 
est advantage her pleasing personality and 
skillful questioning. Incidentally, she did have 
a pleasing personality, a low, resonant voice, 
much enthusiasm that was genuine and not 
forced; and, no doubt, she found occasions for 
the use of all her skill in questioning. She 
sometimes stepped in when the child-leader 
blundered; she planned work, helped, ex- 
plained, guided, yes, even punished when one 
child forgot the rights of others. This teacher 
was not continually dictating, admonishing, ap- 
proving, or disapproving but she was with 
them,—a teacher, friend, advisor, referee. 

She had previously taught in the ordinary 
grade schools of the city, and had many inter- 
esting facts to tell about her new work. She 
not only knew what each pupil in her room was 
accomplishing, but she also knew what each 
former pupil who had gone on into high school 
was doing. Her thorough belief in the success 
of the work and her enthusiasm for it were evi- 
dent as she explained not only the theory but 
facts concerning the special school. 

The school hours were from 9:00 to noon, 
from 1:00 to 2:30 P. M. Each child admitted to 
the school had scored high in intelligence tests 
and had been recommended by former teachers 
as a child physically strong and mentally above 
the average. This class was doing the work of 
two semesters in one; it was finishing the 
eighth grade and only a year ago it had been 
finishing the sixth grade. No, these pupils had 
not skipped a grade but they had worked! 
Overworked? School nurses, physician, and 
parents pronounced them in good physical con- 
dition; scales showed that they were growing 
normally in weight; and their bright, happy 
faces bore no signs of ill health or the strain of 
having been “crowded beyond their years.” 
The class was following the city public school 
course of study. Recitations, which were not 
labeled as such, were often discussions led by 
some member of the class. Lesson assignments 
were not necessarily definite. 

Statistics showing results of many standard 
tests and “old-fashioned” tests that had been 
given frequently during the year, proved that 
pupils of the accelerated school scored as high 
in tests as pupils in the same grade in other 
schools of the city. 

When asked if the school had not received 
considerable criticism, the teacher said that ad- 
verse comments had come from a few high 
school teachers, who, deploring the lack of pre- 
paredness in the freshmen, and incensed at 
the mere mention of the term “accelerated,” 
had spoken disparagingly of the school and be- 
wailed the tendency to “crowd children beyond 
their years.” They created the impression that 
pupils who came to them: from that school were 
poorly prepared for high school. But they 
spoke without knowledge. The progress of pu- 
pils who had gone from the accelerated school 
to high school was carefully traced, and the 
records proved that without exception these pu- 
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pils were doing good work. Some high schoo] 
instructors argued that the pupils were too im- 
mature physically to take part in the various 
student activities of high school, though they 
were sufficiently grown up mentally to do the 
classroom work, and that therefore they should 
be kept longer in the grade school. Each Sep- 
tember the high school teachers are impressed 
anew with the babyishness of the freshman, 
That fact alone might account for the criticism, 
“Keeping” children in the grade school when 
they are prepared to leave it does not answer 
the argument. Some place should be provided 
where they can be “kept” with profit. It seemed 
not to occur to the instructors that the fault 
might lie in the high school itself rather than 
in the preparatory school. 

The teacher, in expressing her ideas of an 
elementary school, answered the query: “Does 
not grouping children according to ability and 
mentality tend to create a caste system which 
is not in accordance with the democratic ideals 
of America?” Only in a school that “fits” can 
a child have freedom to grow and develop, and 
freedom is the keynote of democracy. In ac- 
cordance with democratic ideals is the belief 
that education must hinder no mind; then we 
must not place a child in a groove and say to 
him, “So much you can learn and no more.” 

It is a fact that in the usual elementary 
school one child, because of a better mind, 
often learns more than another of less mental- 
ity, in spite of the teacher’s effort to give each 
the same knowledge. We might say then, “Give 
one child the same surroundings, the same field 
of knowledge as another and let him learn as 
he can.” Ah, but we do not give him the oppor- 
tunity to learn as he can. If the more brilliant 
child could have the freedom to pick up extra 
knowledge without the guidance or aid of a 
teacher all might be well with him. But he 
must remain glued to his seat, openly idling 
away his time or pretending to be occupied 
with his few textbooks. It seems to be the 
business of the teacher to prescribe a definite 
amount of knowledge as a dose and see that the 
pupil swallows it. The nature of the system de- 
mands that this be her business. If she at- 
tempts to prescribe individual doses that differ 
in quality or quantity, then though she is work- 
ing in the system she is working against it, and 
the result may be confusion and disaster. 

In accordance with democratic ideals, the 
special school for the brilliant mind fosters no 
class spirit in a social sense; the children come 
to the school from all parts of the city,—some 
from homes of wealth, others from homes of 
poverty. The daughter of American parents 
works with the daughter of the immigrant Ital- 
ian or Russian. The “cocky” youth shows none 
of the superior attitude that he had shown in 
his former school. When working with numer- 
ous others as brilliant as he, such a boy soon 
loses his feeling of superiority and humbly ac- 
cepts their criticisms and learns-to value their 
ideas. Brilliancy and humility are more often 
found together than dullness and humility. 

The superintendent of the city schools when’ + 
interviewed expressed most emphatically his 
belief that the accelerated school is a success 
from every standpoint. It is under the direct 
supervision of research experts and is watched 
very closely. The children are selected for the 
special group only after the most careful in- 
vestigation and tests. To get proper results 
such a school rust be directed by well-trained 
educators. To uirect such a school the ordi- 
nary teacher may need to revamp many of her 
old pedagogic ideas. The superintendent spoke 
of the financial saving involved; when a class 
completes in one year the usual work of two 
years both the teacher’s salary and the cost of 
maintaining a room for one year are saved. 
Such a class necessitates no outlay for expen- 
sive equipment or radical change in a school 
building. 

The superintendent stated that frequently a 

(Continue on page 76) 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


For the background use blue. The boy may be cut from black, as well as the bottle. Cut the valen- 
tines from white with a red heart. Mount as shown in the illustration. . 
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*Fill out the coupon on the opposite page and send 
it in today. If you have already received the 
Coleo Soap samples for your school, write for a 
copy of this helpful little book. Address Dept. 265, 
Colgate € Co., 199 Fulton St., New York, giving 
your name and address, and position in school. 











Let Colgate & Co. help you keep 


A new way of applying Hygiene ~ 


Wouldn’t you like your pupils to respond 
more quickly to Hygiene lessons? 


A: is being said, today, about the necessity of cultivating Good 
Health in the schoolroom. But most busy teachers need more 
than advice, they need material to work with. 


The Colgate Educational Department will help you make Cleanli- 
ness interesting—by sending sample cakes of Coleo Soap for your 
school, one for each pupil to take home and use. 


And because busy teachers are seeking helpful suggestions for 
the promoting of Good Health among their children, Colgate’s have 
published for them a booklet on Applied Hygiene called “Little 
Foxes” which will be sent to each teacher, along with the samples 
of Coleo Soap*. 


You remember the reference to “the little foxes that spoil the 
vines.” No husbandman of old had more trouble in bringing his 
grapes to harvest than the school teacher has in developing the 
mental growth of a class of children. The little foxes of ill-health— 
frequent colds, neglect, filth, etc—these retard the progress of the 
school child. 


Coleo Soap Samples free | 
to every pupil in your class 
There is nothing especially thrilling about ordinary soap and the 


act of washing your hands and face, and you know how hard it 
is to make some children keep clean. 


But when a big box of little Coleo cakes of soap comes to school 















Df your pupils in good health _ 


- § by interesting them in every-day living 






































and every child gets a cake to take home and use as his very own— 
it makes your Hygiene lessons on baths, washing the hair, clean 
hands and finger nails, etc.—vivid, interesting lessons. 


Because Coleo Soap is such a splendid all-round family soap, it 
has been chosen by the Educational Department of Colgate & Co. 
from among the many Colgate soaps to go into schools. 


Coleo Soap will help you in your Good Health campaigns, just 
as Ribbon Dental Cream helps you. A small cake of Coleo Soap 
for each child to take home will say “cleanliness” just as Ribbon 
Dental Cream says “night and morning tooth-brushing.” 


All of you teachers know that it is much easier to apply Hygiene 
to the every-day lives of children, if you give them all the same thing 
to do in the same way. If they all start in on a Personal Cleanliness 
campaign with the same kind of soap, they will be working as a 
class—establishing a cleanliness routine. 





Coleo is a pure soap, made entirely of vegetable oils—makes a 
rich, cleansing suds even in hard water. Coleo Soap will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin— is especially desirable for children. You 
yourself will find what a good soap it is for shampooing the hair. 


The most fastidious mothers will like Coleo when the children 
take it home. And it is an excellent soap to do educational work in 
homes where little attention is paid to cleanliness. 


The name Colgate assures you of its worth. Colgate & Co. have 
been expert soap makers since 1806. Only the best materials are used 
in Colgate soaps. Teachers will make no mistake in sponsoring the 
use of Coleo. 


Send today for Coleo and “Little Foxes.” 
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Health Lessons for Elementary Schools— III 


Outdoor Play—An Important Rule of the Health Game 


BY BERTHA L. 


HAT a magnificent 
opportunity  direc- 
tors of schools, in 


the city as well as 
in the rural community, have 
for promoting the health, 
both mental and physical, of 
our nation’s children. To re- 
alize how they have neglect- 
ed this opportunity one has 
but to look around and see 
how very few schools are 
adequately equipped with 
enough play space. 

Let us hope that the pres- 
ent new _ interest, which 
seems undoubtedly evident 
in the betterment of health 
conditions for our citizens 
both old and young, may 
soon result in greater space 
and better equipment for our 
children’s play. Would that 
we might see ample ground 
provided for all our schools, so that children in 
all seasons might have the chance for that 
physical growth and development so necessary 
to their future success and happiness. 

But let us do what we can now with the facil- 
ities available at present to create a greater 
love for play, and teach our children how to 
play, that they may take their games home and 
play them there, hoping that they may retain 
this faculty for play into adult life. 

In the case of this important rule of the 
health game, as with the others, it adds to the 
interest to correlate the idea with the other 
work of the school. During the month of Feb- 
ruary we celebrate several red letter days, so 
let us make our games during this month sup- 
plement the topics in which the children are in- 
terested. On St. Valentine’s Day and on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, our story plays can be used to 
impress the story and, at the same time, give 
the needed exercise. 


SToRY PLAY FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


His boyhood: 

1. Gathering firewood. 
around room on toes. 
Deep knee bending—One! 
Pick up imaginary wood, place in left arm 
and rise—Two! 
Repeat several times. 

2. Building a fire. 





Pe 


Skip to woods. Skip 





Splittin 


Breathe, in! Out! 
Repeat several times, fac- 
ing open windows. 
3. Splitting rails. 
Stand with feet apart. 
Raise arms to shoulders 
and grasp an imaginary 
ax—One! 
Fling arms forward and 
.downward, at the same 
time bending the body 
forward—Two! 
The arms are raised to 
the shoulder as the trunk 
is raised. 
Repeat vigorously several 
times. 
4. Walking through the 
woods to borrow a book. 
Bend the knees and lift 
the feet high while march- 
ing around the room. 
Home to rest. 
Deep breathing. Be seated. 
On St. Valentine’s Day 
the children are all inter- 
ested in making and send- 
ing valentines. The nat- 
ural and obvious thing to 
do is to make our play fit 
in with our other ac- 
tivities, 








J 
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Story PLAY—“MAKING 
VALENTINES” 


1. Making beautiful val- 
entines. 
All stand beside desk. 
On “One!” raise arms 
*ssideways, upward, 
overhead. Place finger 
tips together, making a 
heart-shaped figure 
with curved arms. 
On “Two!” lower arms 
side downward. 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Repeat until all “valentines” are “mailed.” 
3. Placing “valentines” under our friends’ 

doors. All skip lightly around room. 0; 

“One!” stoop and place “valentine” under 

door. Repeat. 

4. Return home and rest. 

Return to seats and take deep breathing. 

Children should be encouraged to play out- 
doors even in cold, snowy weather. There is 
nothing that makes them stronger and sturdier 
than vigorous outdoor play. Every child should 
have a sled, a pair of skates, and a pond on 
which to skate. 

The following games most teachers of small 
children know are appropriate to play outdoors 
in the winter, as they are active games. 

1. Herr Slap Jack. 

2. Squirrel in Trees. 

3. Charley Over the Water. 
4, Bull in the Ring. 

5. Three Deep. 

6. Lame Fox. 

-% Midnight. 

8. The Flowers and the Wind. 





Repeat several times. 
Smile while framing 
this beautiful valen- 
tine. 

2. Posting them. 
Draw a mail box on the board. All run 
around room lightly and when passing “mail 
box” all jump, reaching up. 





Warming Hands 


9. Hip. 

10. Japanese Tag and Stoop Tag. 

Descriptions of all these games may be found 
(Continued on page 74) 
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FREEHAND PAPER CUTTING HEALTH POSTERS MADE BY PUPILS IN EAST CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 











Pictures to Use in Studying “In Fear and Trembling” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 24 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 





NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Teachers in 1933 


N June 1921 I had quit the 
teaching profession. With 
small funds I had withdrawn 
from the busy world. Where 
or how the interim had passed 
is not clear, but in the fall of 
1933 I encountered an old 


a 


zero | 
teacher friend in a western city and he agreed 
to introduce me to the world I had abandoned 


| 





so long before. During the evening I heard 
and saw many things that appeared miraculous, 
but at last the old question arose: How did 
America settle her teacher problem, or has it 
ever been settled? 

At this query the former pedagogue, now a 
lawyer, hada laugh. “Settled!” he cried. “Why, 
the solution was so simple that one wonders 
how it could have embarrassed us so long. Yes, 
we have plenty of teachers now, and, what is 
more, the cost of education is less than half 
what it was in the old days. Moreover, there 
is very little trouble now with teachers who 
wish to break their contracts.” Here he in- 
dulged in another laugh. 

My curiosity was aroused; in fact I could 
scarcely credit the statement about wages, for 
I knew the cost of labor had greatly increased 
in other lines. But no explanation was forth- 
coming. 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said my friend, “and 
I will take you to visit a modern school, so you 
can see the fruits of the new system before you 
judge it. For, pardon me, old chap, but I am 
afraid your long internment has left you just a 
little bit old-fashioned.” 

This last statement of course was well with- 
in the truth. True to his promise, he called for 
me next morning, and together we went to visit 
some of the schools and colleges of the city. In 
the institutions for higher learning nearly all 
subjects were taught by the lecture system. 


BY JESSE C. FRENCH 


Thousands of students were diligently writing 
notes upon lectures delivered by great men, 
men at the head of their professions, but 
through the medium of the phonograph. One 
student, a monitor, was taking the roll. 

“Here,” said my instructor, “you see a tri- 
umph of modern efficiency. First-class instruc- 
tion given by an expert at a cost of perhaps six 
cents an hour!” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “what about the personal 
influence of the teacher? That is his chief 
value, and here it is all lost because the stu- 
dents cannot see—” I stopped suddenly. Near 
the phonograph stood a wax figure, bearded, 
bespectacled, even breathing; the exact coun- 
terpart of the old shabby, underfed professor 
of my own day. ; 

Someone snickered. “Do you see?” said my 
friend. “We’ve got it all; all except, perhaps, 
that aura of culture and shabby clothes which 
used to hang about our most honored profes- 
sion.” 


I was getting sore. “But surely you cannot 


“ use these mechanical processes in teaching the 


lower grades. The smaller children must have 
living teachers to help them with their lessons, 
to maintain order, and above all to inculcate 
those ideals of noble living which—” Again I 
stopped suddenly. This time I was interrupted. 
The interruption I did not understand and have 
now forgotten, but, put back into 1921, it meant 
“Howjuget that way?” For the first time I 
thought my interrupter betrayed a slight em- 
barrassment. 

“Apparently,” he continued, “you have for- 
gotten that schools are for education. We all 
forgot it once. Now, we have lodges for social 
culture; clubs for physical training; churches 
and homes for religious and moral instruction. 
That leaves for the school only its legitimate 
work,—teaching and developing the intellect. 


However, I will admit that living teachers are 
desirable for the lower grades and for teach. 
ing a few subjects in the high school; and we 
have them, too; but remember they are only ed- 
ucators, nothing more.” 

We now proceeded to a large grade school in 
the vicinity and visited a number of the class. 
rooms. To my surprise fully ninety per cent of 
the teachers were men. I tried to solve the 
riddle by asking them questions as opportunity 
offered. Some took offense at my inquisitive. 
ness, others answered vaguely, others were em- 
barrassed and still others only laughed as at a 
good joke. One said he was married but did 
not live with his family. Another was single 
but had a fine large house in the suburbs. Sey- 
eral declared that they received no salary ex- 
cept their board and clothes. I tried to believe 
that these men had entered the profession from 
eleemosynary motives, but when I remembered 
19211 doubted. Besides, they did not look like 
missionaries. 

At last, utterly confused and not a little irri- 
tated by my companion’s amusement, I started 
to leave the building. Near the entrance I saw 
what had escaped my notice before. An 
armed guard stood at attention, and near him 
was a little pile of handcuffs. Then I under. 
stood it all. 

With anger and indignation I began a philip- 
pic against what seemed to me a monstrous in- 
novation, but I was no match for my lawyer 
friend. “Rubbish!” he replied. “You talk likea 
Gotha, and you’re up in the air like one too. 
Now listen to me. In 1921 we had a teacher- 
shortage. Five years later our normal schools 
were closed for lack of students, and two-thirds 
of our public schools had already closed for 
lack of teachers. The phonograph did much to 
help out, but it couldn’t do it all. The cost of 


(Continued on page 79) 


Making Your Language Work Count—II 


Punctuation 

The difficulty that children have in acquiring 
skill in the use of punctuation is not because of 
ignorance of the rules or their application, but 
is because they do not form the habit of using 
the punctuation marks as they write. The sim- 
plest means of convincing them of the neces- 
sity of punctuation is the school paper. Almost 
any school or class can have a paper. There are 
two essentials—a typewriter and someone to use 
it. The English classes can furnish all the ma- 
terial. Insist on careful proof reading. Stimu- 
lation of the study of commas and apostrophes 
is sure to follow. No one will have his copy re- 
fused on the score of form, even if he must re- 
write it a dozen times. Very soon he will dis- 
cover that punctuation marks are a real help in 
putting over his point and that he must have a 
“natural logical reason for the placing of every 
punctuation mark.” 


The Sentence 

When a teacher has trained children to speak 
and write clear, forceful, and interesting sen- 
tences, he has broken the back of English work. 
When he has convinced children that a sentence 
is the expression of a complete thought, he has 
made clear thinking a primal necessity, for a 
child then realizes that to speak clearly he must 
think clearly; and he will have great joy in the 
discovery that invariably he makes himself 
understood when he talks eagerly about some- 
thing he himself thoroughly understands. 


BY SABRA CONNER 


The secret, then, of success in teaching sen- 
tence-making is to get children to speak or write 
that which interest drives them to express, and 
in which knowledge has given them power. 
Concretely, request a boy who knows how to 
make a bow and arrow, to explain this to others 
or ask a girl to tell how to furnish a doll’s 
house, and their sentences are likely to be 
wholly acceptable. The transition to exercises 
of increasing difficulty is easy and simple. 

Two simple aids, almost startlingly effective, 
I have found somewhere, but cannot now assign 
them to their source. They are the term “the 
straight line sentence,” and the injunction to 
“put your pictures into your nouns, your actions 
into your verbs.” Any child quickly compre- 
hends the latter; a brief explanation suffices for 
the former. The astonishing thing is the chil- 
dren’s appropriation of the terms and the real 
improvement which their use insures in sen- 
tence structure. 

Read analytically a number of well-written 
news items in any good newspaper. Notice that 
the “openers,” the first two sentences, invariably 
tell who, what, when, where and, if possible, 
why and how; and observe that the rest of the 
item is merely amplification. You will notice 
that the news-item sentence is the straight line 
sentence, and that action is in the verbs and 
pictures are in the nouns. 


Organization of Material 
Many teachers fail to recognize the value of 


an orderly examination of an idea taken up for 
work in composition. A simple analysis, con- 
sisting of subtopics arranged in proper se- 
quence, is of supreme importance, both because 
children like to squeeze a topic dry, and because 
orderly talking is training for orderly thinking. 
Classroom experience should fix in the child’s 
mind as habit, the fact that preparing to talk or 
write is organizing all that he knows and all 
that he can find out about a given subject. 

Organization must at first be provided by 
teacher and class, and when the discussion of a 
topic has begun, the pupils must not be allowed 
to take up another until they have had their 
talk out. In no other way will children be 
taught to avoid meager and pinched expression. 
They write little because they have thought lit- 
tle; they write much when they have thought 
much. When the combined intellect of the class 
has thought out many subjects in detail under 
the teacher’s guidance, each child will have 
gained some of the power of the group and can 
make simple analyses for himself. 


Value of Dramatization 

“The object of education is to bring out latent 
ability and to exercise inborn talent by natural 
means and in the direction likely to insure the 
fullest development of capacity both bodily and 
mental, so that the inherent power is not sufier- 
ed to atrophy through neglect nor to be turned 
to evil uses by misapplication. The aim of all 
: (Continued on page 74) 
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This Dart Number Game is fine for Winter evenings. and is a great help at parties. Anyone can make it. 
The Balloon Man has lost his bunch of balloons. See how many you can bring down with your darts. 
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INTERESTING GAME FOR. YOU 











DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
DART GAME 


Trace the balloons onto thin 
paper. Next get some colored 
paper and cut out balloons the 
size of those you have traced. 
Paste them onto a piece of soft 


cardboard, size 


inches. Next, with matches and 
pins, make 8 little darts. 

To play the game, perch the 
balloon card up at a slant on a 
chair and throw the darts. Stand 


10 feet away. 


player has three “tries,” 
but hitting a line gives an 
extra. The player first 


scoring 150 wins. 
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THE DART 


PIN FIRST 
PUT IN To 
MAKE HOLE 

























about 12x15 


Each 
















TO MAKE A DART 
Take an ordinary match.5oak or 
cut off the head. Cut Fwoslifs at one 
end and insert two folded pieces of 
paper as aF A. 


At other end stick pin into match 
to make a hole. Next cut head off of 


pin and insert into hole with poink oul 
Wrap thread araund pin tohold tight. 
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FEBRUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


See directions below for making this border 











February Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredWweight.—Froebel. 


The Possibilities of a Schoolroom 
Playhouse 
By Sadie C. Shiple 


Supervisor of First Grades, Rossford, Ohio. 


E have recovered from our yesterdays in 
W school teaching and have started a new at- 

tack. We are fully decided that play and 
the child go hand in hand. In the words of Colonel 
Parker, ‘‘Play is God’s method of teaching children 
how to work.” If this be true, let us resolve to put 
it into all phases of our schoolroom work. I know 
of no better plan to assist the teacher in doing just 
this thing than a schoolroom playhouse. When 
little children come to school for the first time, 
they should find there among other attractive 
things such toys as dolls, doll furniture, kitchen 
utensils and dishes, They should be allowed to 
play with these freely, as they would with paper, 
blocks, sand and clay. The teacher, being an or- 
ganizer, may direct this play into cooking and 
serving. All of these activities begin to take form 
in the corner of the room. A wise teacher will 
then produce her real playhouse. The writer sug- 
gests one made of screen, about ten feet by eight 
feet and having a window and a door, but if this is 
not possible a house may be laid out in the corner of 
the room with building blocks. 

This playhouse now becomes the center of all 
activities. It is the motive for various problems, 
thus developing initiative and organization on the 
child’s plane. Clay dishes and utensils are made, 
cupboards constructed to put them in, paper for the 
shelves and paper doilies cut and fringed, napkins 
folded, plates, cups and saucers cut and decorated. 
All is in readiness for a good meal. This suggests a 
trip to the grocery where some cereal is obtained, 
which is cooked and served by the children. 

This trip will suggest the building of a grocery 
store. Our screen house now changes to a modern 
grocery store. This results very naturally in group 
work, as much planning and experimenting is need- 
ed to provide shelves, counters and display win- 
dows. Problems now present themselves: clay 
vegetables and fruits (made and colored), paper 
bags and baskets to hold them, pictures of canned 
goods, pocketbooks to hold the toy money and auto 
trucks to deliver the goods. All these must be 
worked out by the children themselves and their 
usefulness tested in the buying and selling in their 
store. 

The source of supplies for the grocery store 
naturally leads to the farm. The majority of chil- 
dren have been on a farm for at least a short va- 


cation, and their enthusiasm makes them desirous 
to tell their experiences. They tell who lives on 
the farm, what the farmer’s work is, what he needs 
for his work, what he produces, what his wife does 
and what his children do. . 

A farm is made on the sand table. The buildings 
are constructed, fields of grain are planted, fences 








| February Paper Cutting Border 


By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper 

in two lengthwise and fold into thirds; 
then fold again down the center, keeping all 
edges aS even as 





r possible. In or- 
der to get inside 
i the outer edge a 


( short fold should 
be made, the pa- 
per clipped, and 
the points of the 
scissors inserted 
in the — small 
opening thus 
made to cut out 
{ the design. Part 
of the cutting 
may be done on 
the central fold, 
and for all minor 
cuts the paper 
must be folded, 
keeping the outer 
edges even. The 
dotted lines indi- 
cate the folds. 
Turn the paper 
whenever neces- 
i sary to facilitate 
the cutting. Al- 
4 ways keep the 
: edges even and 
avoid jagged, splintered cutting. In giving 
this for class work, the diagrams should be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher 
should make several cuttings before the class, 
explaining the method as she works. Each 
pupil should have a whole sheet of paper and 
be allowed to make two attempts. The results 
often show much variety, and individuality 
should always be encouraged. In convention- 
| alizing a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens before 
the class. 
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are made, toy animals and people help to make a 
real farm. 

Transportation of the food from the farm to the 
store and then to the home is discussed and illus- 
trated by little plays. Typical products are now 
taken up and studied,—e. g., corn, wheat, fruit and 
milk. These suggest excursions to bakeries, mar- 
kets and creameries. Finally comes the prepara- 
tion of some product by the children to be served 
to the group in the screen house. Usually butter is 
made, the butter being served on crackers. Other 
activities of the farm, such as husking and popping 
corn, picking and baking apples, digging and roast- 
ing potatoes, may be carried on. Of course the 
farm should now be changed to a fall farm, the corn 
should be shocked, red clay apples should be piled 
under the bare trees, orange clay pumpkins near 
the corn. All of this is in keeping with our Thanks- 
giving holiday and with the idea of sharing the 
bounty with others. A Thanksgiving table arranged 
in the screen house by the children is provided, with 
all the farm products represented through paper 
cutting, constructing and modeling. The social side 
is emphasized by inviting the mothers to our 
Thanksgiving party. 

During December the screen house may be made 
the center of Christmas activities or it may even be 
turned into Santa’s workshop, where toys and gifts 
are made. 

After New Year, in taking up the study of Indian 
life (which should at least carry over to March), we 
use the screen house for comparison of the primi- 
tive home to our own. By the first of March we are 
ready for spring house cleaning. New rugs, new 
curtains and new dishes must be made. The furni- 
ture must be remodeled and refinished,—all in 
keeping with the beauty now being manifested by 
nature’s springtime. The year closes in carrying 
out the idea of the school garden, planting the seeds 
saved from fall. I have in mind a first grade that 
made five dollars and sixty-five cents for the Red 
Cross by selling their garden vegetables. 

Through such a project the children gain some 
idea of seasons, farm activities, transportation, 
dignity and respect for labor, home and community, 
individualism balanced by self-control and a spir't 
of “togetherness.” No greater contribution can be 
made by any one teacher than to give a whole army 
of little children the idea of expressing their fellow- 
ship with one another. 


Correlations in One First Grade 
Through our screen house we have encouraged 
our children to make books of their own, conta!n- 
ing pictures for which they have collected illustra- 
tions, paper cuttings sentences and compositions. 
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Primary Methods and Devices— «min 


READING 


Sentences made by the children and written by 
the teacher. Each child is given a printed copy for 
his book. 


. We went to visit the farm. 
. We saw a house on the farm. 
. We saw a barn on the farm. 
We saw horses on the farm. 
We saw cows on the farm. 


The farmer’s children play in the hay. 
The farmer’s children ride horseback. 
The farmer’s children feed the pigs. 

. The pigs squeal. 

. Pigs are always hungry. 


CUR POPS OUR goo 


CONSTRUCTION AND NUMBER 


As far as possible write all directions for con- 
struction, thus encouraging attention and giving a 
motive for reading. 


Counting of objects. 

Measuring by pints, quarts and gallons. 

Measuring by pecks and bushels. 

~— of building parts by inch, foot and 
yard, 

Counting by dozens and half dozens. 

Money values. 


COMPOSITIONS ON BUTTER MAKING 
We put some cream in a bottle. 
We shook the bottle. 
We said, “Come, butter, come.” 
When the butter came we washed it. 
We salted it too. 
We invited another grade. 
We ate our butter on crackers. 
We like butter making. 


WRITING AND SPELLING 
Always have the children write sentences with 
meaning, e. g., “Cows live on the farm.” Spelling 
should be visual. 


LETTER WRITING 
DEAR MOTHER: 

Miss Snow says we may invite you to our Thanks- 
giving party next Thursday afternoon. Will you 
come? 

Your little boy, 
JACK. 
LITERATURE 
Mother Goose—Boy Blue; Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; 

This Little Pig Went to Market. 

Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses—Friendly 

Cow; Farewell to the Farm; The Hayloft. 
Whittier’s Child Life—The Cow Boy’s Song; Old 

Dobbin; The Motherless Turkeys. 


SoNGs AND GAMES 


Many songs and games of farm and home life. 
The well known are: 
1, Farmer in the Dell. 
2. Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley. 
3. Did You Ever See a Farmer? 
4. Bye, Baby Bunting. 


Some Teachers I Have Known 
The One Who Dressed Unprofessionally 


By a School Supervisor 


ISS N. was a pretty young woman with a 
M fresh, round face, plump arms, and a charm- 
ing white neck. Without being vain, she 
was conscious of her charms. She played the vio- 


lin creditably, was a reader of ability, and possessed 
a very sweet voice. * 

Children liked her, she was a good disciplinarian 
and a pleasant. companion, but no principal seemed 
to desire her services for more than one term, so 
she was transferred from building to building. It 
is often the easiest way. 

Finally the superintendent, who still had confi- 
dence in her ability as a teacher, sent her to a prin 
cipal who had the reputation of being able to find 
the cause of failure. 

Miss N. came to her new position with hair 
elaborately dressed and arrayed in a worn party 
dress of green velvet with lace sleeves above the 
elbow, and quite an expanse of neck visible. She 
was not painted or rouged. In all her shabbiness, 
she was really a picture, but not a teacher to pre- 
sent to a class of pupils. 

Shocked but self-possessed, the principal greeted 
her cordially and she entered upon her duties. 

After school that night the principal had a heart- 
to-heart talk with Miss N. in which she pointed out 
clearly the bad effect on children of unappropriate 
attire on the part of the teacher. She also advised 
a simple style of hairdressing. 

It was kindly, constructive criticism and as such 
Miss N. took it, showing her good sense. 

“Do you suppose my unbusinesslike attire has 
caused my former principals to ask for my trans 
fer?” asked Miss N. after a thoughtful silence. 

“Tt may be,” answered the adviser. “It is a great 
disadvantage to any teacher to dress unprofession- 
ally.” 

“Why has no one ever told me this before?” 
again questioned Miss N. “I was merely trying to 
wear out these clothes, and I really gave them no 
other thought.” 








THE POLITE LITTLE TWINS 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT, Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes” 
Illustrated by Florence E. Nosworthy 


Paste these lessons on cards and use them for sight reading 





























Polly and Peter go to school. 
walk to school with her. 


children. 


he says. 





Sometimes they meet Miss Brown and 

_“Good-morning, Miss Brown,” say the 

Peter takes off his hat when he says 
good-morning to Miss Brown. | 


“Let me carry your books, Miss Brown,” 


“Thank you, Peter,” says Miss Brown. 























Peter and Polly were going to town. 

It was winter and the walks were cov- 
ered with ice. 

An old man slipped and fell on the walk. 

His hat and cane rolled away. 

Some rude boys and girls laughed at the 
poor old man. 

But Peter ran and helped him up. 

Polly picked up his hat and cane. 

“We hope you are not hurt,” said they. 
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Primary Methods and Devices— continues 


A very different looking Miss N. appeared short- 
ly before her pupils—one in a simple cloth skirt and 
neat blouse, and with hair neatly and simply dressed. 
She remained in this school until she resigned two 
years later to be married. 

Why, indeed, had not her former principals 
talked to her about wearing shabby finery in her 
work instead of sending her away with the unpleas- 
ant feeling of failure? Is not the constructive crit- 
icism a part of the duty of this office? Which was 
the real failure—Miss N. or those who were remiss 
in their duty? 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


APPLIED. PHONICS 


Until I visited that little rural school, last spring, 
I never realized how near to Mother Nature’s heart 
country-bred children get. The teacher was giving 
what she termed a lesson in “applied phonics.” In 


the center of her desk stood a small easel and be- 
side it a stack of cards having phonograms printed 
upon them in large black letters. From time to 
time she placed a card on the easel and asked her 
pupils to give the name of a bird containing the 
phonogram shown. 

The children were very enthusiastic and tried to 
rival one another in replying promptly. I will cite 
some of the phonograms given and the names built 
from them. 

From “ack” blackbird, grackle. From “eck” 
woodpecker. From “ick” flicker, chicken, and 
“Dick, my canary, ’cause he’s a bird,”? added by a 
tot of six years. From “ock’’ woodcock, cockatoo, 
and peacock; from “ow” pronounced like long o, 
crow, swallow, sparrow, meadow lark, snowflake; 
from “ee” towhee, creeper, veery, pewee, chicka- 
dee, screech owl; from ‘‘it’? hermit thrush, bittern, 
titlark, titmouse; from “at” chat, catbird, nuthatch, 
flycatcher; from “ing’? humming-bird, bunting, 
waxwing, starling, kingbird, kingfisher. There were 
many more also and I found the lesson one of the 
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Cut the body from red construction paper. 
eyes blue, nose and lips light red. 









VALENTINE JUMPING JACK 


BY MARIE GIBERT 


Cut the face from white, tint it flesh color, paint 

Cut arm from white, pasting on a red hand. 

tions from lace paper may be added. Fasten together with small round-headed paper fasteners, 

as shown, making small holes in the body, large ones in the arms and legs. ) 

thread to each arm and leg, then tie these four threads to a string, which is to be pulled. Hang 
Jack in the doorway. 
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most interesting I had ever listened to. 

“You must have spent much time teaching bird 
lore,” I remarked at its close. 

“No,” the teacher responded. “I have two larce 
bird charts and several small pictures, also a book 
about birds from which I sometimes read. But the 
boys and girls, themselves, have found out a great 
deal about our local birds. I wish you would ask 
them some questions.” 

I availed myself of the permission given, and re- 
ceived a flood of information not only regarding 
the birds themselves, but also about their nests and 
eggs. I found that the children had been close and 
intelligent observers. 

“In the past,” the teacher told me, “my pupils 
seemed uninterested in phonics. I could not make 
them see their practical value. Now they realize 
their usefulness. Last week we found the names of 
wild animals; the week before the names of wild 
flowers. Before the term ends I hope to take up 
trees and insects.” 

I left that little old-fashioned schoolhouse firmly 
resolved to visit it again at the first opportunity. 


THE DOLL ASSISTANT 

Upon entering Miss Belcher’s second grade room, 
I immediately noticed a large doll seated upon the 
teacher’s desk. 

“I see you have another visitor besides myself,” 
I remarked. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Belcher, smiling. “This is 
Miss Rosalie Helena Lane. She is going to help me 
teach my spelling class this morning.” She sum- 
moned a bright-faced little girl to her side. 

“This is Rosalie’s mamma,” she explained, “so I 
think she may ask the first question.” 

The child, evidently delighted, said quickly, 
“What kind of a dress is Rosalie wearing?” 

Several hands were instantly raised. 

“T’d like to have Clara tell,” announced Rosalie’s 
mamma. 

Clara, the smallest child in the class, advanced 
proudly to the blackboard and _ wrote legibly 
“s-i-l]-k.””7 Then she propounded the next query, 
“What is Rosalie’s hat made of?” And Ruth, the 
child she selected, wrote the correct answer, 
“‘y-e-]-y-e-t.”” So the lesson proceeded. One by one 
each member of the class asked a question relating 
to the doll and, one by one, each answered a ques- 
tion. Only three answers proved incorrectly spell- 
ed. These words, “ribbin,’” ‘‘fether,” and “shoo,” 
Miss Belcher wrote correctly and then immediately 
erased. The children who had failed were then 
asked to rewrite them properly, which two of them 
were able to do. 

At the close of the lesson the following words 
were upon the board: Silk, velvet, lace, beads, 
sash, muslin, kid, scarf, pin, ring, wool, chain, bow, 
and hat. The misspelled words were erased and 
Rosalie’s mamma, with the doll in her arms, re- 
ceived the teacher’s thanks. 

“It was merely a review,” Miss Belcher laughed. 
“All those words have occurred in their regular 
spelling lessons, in stories they have read, or in 
sentences they have copied. But the doll, as an 
assistant teacher, was a novelty and appealed to 
their childish imaginations. To them the lesson 
was a game of play. They did not realize that they 
were actually doing work.” 

“And most excellent work, too,” I added. 


HALF HOURS WITH CURIOS 

“T understand that you are making a great suc- 
cess of your ‘Half Hours with Curios,’ ” I said to 
Miss Greene, teacher of Grade 5 A. “How came 
you to adopt such a scheme?” 

“Why,” she replied, “it grew out of my failure to 
interest my pupils in geography. They declared the 
study ‘too hard,’ ‘too dull,’ and what not. So | set 
my wits to work. I knew that all intelligent chil- 
dren like to visit museums, and as there is no imu- 
seum in this locality within a radius of fifteen miles, 
I resolved to originate an imitation of one. 

“One Friday afternoon, therefore, I brougnt 
from home a few articles which I thought might 
appeal to some, at least. Among them were coins, 
shells, mineral specimens, a necklace from Porte 
Rico, two baskets from the Philippines, an ivory 
elephant from India, and some fragments of Mex!- 
can pottery. These I displayed on my desk, talking 
about each in turn. In less than twenty minutes 


I discovered that every child in the school could 
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mention something rare, or curious, in his or her 
home. And most of them felt certain that their 
parents would permit these objects to be loaned to 
the school for half an hour or so on the following 
Friday. That was the beginning, and ever since I 
have given a half hour each Friday afternoon to the 
study of curios. 

“At first I feared that the interest would wane 
when the novelty had worn off. But it hasn’t. 
This is the finest geography class that I have ever 
taught. The pupils vie with one another in collect- 
ing information about the various parts of the 
earth, and they pore over maps both in school and 
at home. I think they have brought curios from 
every quarter of the globe. When their own supply 
fails, they borrow of relatives and friends. Now 
they are planning to earn money to purchase a 
cabinet and start a permanent collection in the 
school. Oh, yes indeed, my ‘Half Hours with 
Curios’ is, most certainly, a great—a very great 
success.” 


TEACHING THE STAFF IN THE FIRST GRADE 


“JT don’t see how you do it,”’ said the young first 
grade teacher in a discouraged tone of voice. “Try 
as hard as I may, I can’t succeed in training my 
children to locate the notes upon the staff readily, 
while yours do it with astonishing rapidity. I won- 
der if you are willing to share your secret with me.” 

“Very willing, indeed,” smiled the experienced 
teacher. “In teaching the staff I use a very simple 
device. As a rule, during the first year, I teach 
only the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol. After these 
have been permanently fixed in’the child’s mind, 
the teaching of the remainder of the scale is a very 
easy task. 

“To begin, I place the staff on the blackboard in 
full view of all my pupils. «When they are able to 
state the number of lines and spaces on the staff, 
to recognize a bar and double bar and the clef sign, 
I take up the study of the notes. “The first ones I 
teach are do, mi, and sol. I place do on the first 
line of the staff, and tell them that when do occurs 
on a line mi must always occupy the next line above 
the do line. I don’t hurry the children, but allow 


several days to elapse before showing them sol. 

“Not until I feel sure that the majority fully un- 
derstand that when do is on the first line mi will be 
found upon the second line and sol upon the third 
line do I place re and fa on the staff. Then I spend 
several days in a ‘skipping about’ drill, giving as 
much individual instruction as I can find time for. 
My next step is changing the position of do to the 
second line and lastly, to the line below the staff. 
It requires several weeks to do all this, but the 
time is not wasted. Of course I do not let the 
board work interfere with the oral drills and teach- 
ing of rote songs. I give oral and board work on 
alternate days. 

“The children generally appear somewhat con- 
fused when I shift do to the first space on the staff 
and mi and sol to the second and third spaces. But 
most of them very quickly grasp the idea that I am 
endeavoring to demonstrate—namely, that the 
position of do on the staff determines the positions 
of mi and sol, and that re will always be found be- 
tween do and mi, while fa can never occur except 
between mi and sol. 

“As I said before, I spend as much time as possi- 
ble upon individual work. I call groups of children 
to the board and allow one of them to select the 
position for do. I then require others to locate mi, 
sol, re, and fa. Telling children facts—even over 
and over—does not impress these facts on their 
minds. To obtain the best results the teacher must 
allow them to work out the problems for them- 
selves. Sometimes I let a _ particularly bright 
child conduct a musical exercise. Every boy and 
girl enjoys ‘playing teacher,’ and his or her success 
arouses the ambition of the other members of the 
class. At other times I have a set of cards with 
drills written on them. The children draw the 
cards from a box and he who reads the greatest 
number of exercises correctly is at the ‘head of the 
music class’ until some one else outstrips him.” 

“Thank you,” said the young teacher, and now 
her voice was vibrant with hope. “T’ll try your 
plan to-morrow, and I feel certain that my difficul- 
ties will soon be over.” 

And she found herself a true prophetess. 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 

Miss S. was a good teacher. She had a charming 
personality, a quiet smile, and a restful, quiet 
voice. But she allowed herself to be unnecessarily 
annoyed, with the result that at the end of the 
recitation period her cheeks were flushed with nev- 
vousness, and the children were tired and nervous, 
too. The reason was that they were constantly 
nagged. 

She developed an excellent arithmetic lesson 
through games; but when the children clapped their 
joy as the hoops were brought out, she said, “We 
will have to wait until it is quiet before we play.” 
They suppressed their jubilance immediately. At 
a moment when the interest was tense, she again 
broke in to say, “Children, where do your hands 
belong?” Their hands had been farthest from their 
minds, but instantly they were folded—one mis- 
creant actually had had his behind him! Just when 
John had run up the highest score yet, and the class 
was breathless to see whether he would make still 
more, Miss S. interrupted once more: “We are 
waiting for you now, Ethel.” The class sighed and 
looked at Ethel, who had sinned so far as to be 
sitting sidewise in her chair. At the conclusion the 
children went to their seats, naturally, as you or I 
would walk across the room. They were called back. 
“Try it again,” said Miss S. This time they went 
to their seats on tiptoe. 

It did seem like ‘‘much ado about nothing.” No 
child had misbehaved. Miss S.’s quiet manner was 
in itself enough to secure a quiet manner from the 
children, if she had given it a chance. And what 
did it matter whether hands were folded or lying 
in their laps; whether their feet were on the rounds 
of their chairs, crossed, or resting on the floor; 
whether the children leaned forward or back; 
whether they walked, ran, skipped, or tiptoed? If 
they were in positions physically comfortable, if 
they were orderly, and above all, interested and 
growing, was not that sufficient? And would it not 
be better for Miss S. and for the children, too, if 
she did not worry about these little things which do 
not matter at all? 























This has proved a great favorite with all children. 
tained. (2) Using this pattern, cut six hearts from red construction paper. 
fourth is pasted to the first. (4) Cut the handle from a strip of white paper 8 in. by % in. Slip handle down through the middle of the hearts. 


Umbrella Valentine Project - 


BY HELEN H. LELAND, Art Supervisor 


(1) Cut, freehand, hearts from 4-inch squares folded in the middle until a good pattern is ob- 
(3) Paste half of each heart to half of the next until one side of the | 
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The Ideal Story Teller 


HE dictionary defines “ideal” as 
a perfect type, whether a real- 
ity or a conception only, and 
Fleming gives the following 
idea: ‘The ideal is to be at- 
tained by selecting and assemb- 

: 3 ling in one whole the beauties 
and perfection which are usually seen in differ- 
ent individuals, excluding everything defective 
or unseemly, so as to form a type or model of 

the species.” 

First of all, the ideal story teller should be no 
different in appearance from the ideal human 
being. He should be neither so beautiful nor so 
homely that he will attract attention in a crowd 
because he is handsome or ugly. A hollow-eyed, 
sunken-cheeked, tusked-toothed, frowsy-haired 
woman would have to be 100 per cent in all the 
other qualities that go to make up an ideal story 
teller before she could interest children of any 
age or type. The man with his hair unparted, 
his hands unclean, his collar unwashed, and his 
face scarred and furrowed unduly might attract 
some children to him, but those same children 
would be interested in a different way were he 
not unkempt. It is true that the story is the 
“passport to a confidence so desired, so com- 
plete,” yet it will be just as difficult for an ex- 
tremely unattractive story teller to get through 
even with a good passport as it is at times for 





BY LUCILE DE NEVERS JONES 


high officials to travel through Europe with 
vised rolls of legal-looking papers. 

The pleasant appearance is a good beginning, 
but if this is spoiled by gaudy clothes or by gar- 
ments so elaborate that the children’s eyes are 
attracted to them alone, the story teller has de- 
feated his purpose at the outset—a purpose 
which cannot be better expressed than by the 
words of Sara Cone Bryant in her priceless 
book, How to Tell Stories to Children, which 
should be “to enlarge and enrich the child’s 
spiritual experience and stimulate healthy reac- 
tion upon it.” A happy medium as far as dress 
and appearance are concerned could be an utter 
failure in the story telling game, if he does not 
have the story voice. The mother who seems 
to be yelling her lungs out whenever she tells 
her children what she wants them to do, may 
have an ideal voice, but she is not using it in the 
ideal way. The teacher who can be heard from 
one end of the school building to the other, is 
killing her voice and jarring the nerves of the 
children. The ideal story teller uses a well 
modulated voice, just loud enough for everyone 
to hear without straining—a voice that can be 
increased in volume if the story demands it. He 
talks in a conversational voice. Everyone can 
follow the speaker without using surplus en- 
ergy. The enunciation is clear and distinct, 
without affectation. Nothing is forced. All is 





FEBRUARY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace.color, mount and memorize this selectiorv «It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 











Let us have Faith 
that right makes might: 
and in that faith let 
us, to the end,dare to 
do our duly as we 
understand it. 


- Lincoln .- 


























natural and spontaneous. In this way the story 
teller’s voice is not harmed; there is no strain 
on the part of the audience to hear the words, 
and the voice itself will by its clear tones force 
the child to listen. 

It would be preposterous to say that every in- 
dividual—man, woman, or child—who has the 
above characteristics could make an ideal story 
teller. For there is the story which is the foun- 
dation of the structure. If the foundation is 
weak, the building, despite all its beauty and 
grandeur and usefulness, will fall. The story 
teller must have a story to tell and not one story 
but many. This person’s head must be so 
“stocked with the accretions of years” of fairy, 
animal, nonsense, historical, nature stories, et 
cetera, that one story will remind him of an- 
other. He will always be more than ready to 
meet the occasion. He can tell the appropriate 
story at any time. If aroused in the dead of 
night, he should think of some story that would 
be apropos. The barrel must have no bottom. 

All of the stories in his repertoire cannot be 
fairy tales. Although the child by instinct ap- 
preciates truth through the guise of images, 
he cannot live on fairy tales alone any more 
than he can live on bread alone. Though he 
may love to hear of the habits of animals and 
laws of plant growth, to know “Why the Sea is 
Salt,” “Why the Alphabet Was Made,” or “Why 
the Camel Has a Hump,” such “Just-So Stories” 
and no others cannot make a steady diet. “It 
takes all sorts of weather to make up a year and 
a sphere.” Heifetz, young as he is, does not 
give a program of Bach alone, nor yet does he 
make the mistake of playing Bohemian airs and 
nothing else; Fritz Kreisler, an older artist of 
tested fame, in one evening plays a sonata of 
Tartini, a concerto, a few numbers of Bach, a 
minuet from Haydn, a Rondo from Schubert, a 
Song Without Words, a Spanish Gypsy Song of 
his own composition. But what does that have 
to do with story telling? Story telling is an 
art just as violin playing is an art and the violin 
player does not reach the pinnacle of that art 
until he can play all kinds of violin compo- 
sitions. 

It is often said and rightly that young musi- 
cians do not have the feeling of an elder artist; 
they are unable to represent the emotion or 
thought because they have not felt it and have 
not appreciated the depth of it. So it is. A story 
teller cannot give a story to a group unless he 
has felt it and sensed it and appreciated it. Mrs. 
Bryant observes: “Whatever the particular 
quality and appeal of the work of art is, from 
the lightest to the grandest emotion or thought, 
he must have responded to it, felt it intimately 
before he can give it out again.” But it does not 
take a personal sorrow for one to understand, 
to appreciate the emotions of a story. A child of 
ten may have a better, a more genuine, appre- 
ciation of a certain story than his grandmother 
who has experienced all the vicissitudes of life. 
As the musician must feel what he plays or 
sings, so the story teller must see what he says. 
In fact, he must go farther—must know and see 
more than he says. 

I have said the story teller must know his 
story. If Geraldine Farrar has her words on a 
tiny slip of paper near her omnipresent fan, the 
audience knows it and comments. The force 1s 
lost. If Tetrazzini used sheets of music, her 
characteristic sweeping bow at the end would 
receive little applause; if Kreisler and Heifetz 
clung to their music racks as a lame man must 
cling to his crutches, the music halls would have 
empty houses. Galli-Curci could not thrill 
us with her coloratura trill if she were a slave 
to notes. The story teller who does not know 
his story is no story teller at all. He is ham- 

(Continued on page 177) 
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A Patriotic Dance 
By E. Rubie Capen 


Music—“Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” played four times. 

CosTUMES—Worn over white dress. 
Skirt—one roll of red, white and blue 
striped crepe paper gathered or pleat- 
ed and stitched into a cloth band to fit 
waist. Sash—striped or  solid-color 
crepe paper shoulder sash. Cap—red, 
white and blue crepe paper. 

Four flags (one for each dancer) 
should be set side by side about two 
feet apart at the front of the stage. If 
the dance is given outdoors the flags 
can be easily stuck into the ground. 

PoLKA StTEp—Right foot forward 
and step on it, draw left up to right 
and step on left, step on right again 
and hop on right. Left foot forward 
and step on it, draw right up to left 
and step on right, step on left and hop 


on left. Count—step, together, step, 
hop. 
THE DANCE 
I 


Enter one behind another (arms fold- 
ed, shoulder high) with eight polka 
steps, saluting at the end of the eighth. 
Finish in line side by side. (8 meas- 


ures.) Ur 


(a) Right foot in back of left and 
step on it, left foot to side and step, 
right foot in front and step, hop on 
right with left extended. . (2 meas- 
ures.) 

(b) Left foot in back of right and 
step on it, right foot to side and step, 
left foot in front and step, hop on left 
with right extended. (2 measures.) 

(c) Repeat. (2 measures.) 

(d) Step-hop left and _ step-hop 
right, making a complete turn to left. 
(2 measures.) 

(e) Repeat b. 

(f) Repeat a. 


(2 measures.) 
(2 measures.) 

(g) Repeat b. (2 measures.) 

(h) Step-hop right and _ step-hop 
left, making a complete turn to right. 
(2 measures.) 

(Hands on hips during II.) 


III 
Eight polka steps, forming circle. 
Arms folded, shoulder high. (8 meas- 
ures.) 
IV 
Each one joins right hand with per- 
son opposite in circle, forming mill. 
Four step-hops to right. (2 meas- 
ures. ) 
Change hands and take four step- 
hops to left. (2 measures.) 
With four polka steps form line 
again. On polka steps arms folded, 
shoulder high. (4 measures.)- 


V 

Place right foot forward, heel down 
and toe up, and at the same time hop 
on left. 

Change right foot, putting toe down 
and hopping again on left. 

Repeat this heel’ and toe movement 
3 times (making 4 in all—8 counts), 
advancing diagonally to right. Hands 
on hips. (4 measures.) 

Hop diagonally backward to the left 
on right foot—8 hops. Clap hands on 
frst hop and extend right arm for- 
ward and left backward for the rest. 
(4 measures.) End with feet to- 
gether. 

Repeat heel and toe movement to 
left, yorping on right foot. (4 meas- 
ures, 


Hop diagonally back to right on left 
foot—8 hops. (4 measures.) 


VI 
(a) Point right foot to side and 
swing it up in front of left knee, at 
Same time hopping on left foot. Point 


right foot to the side and swing it up 
in back of left knee, at same time hop- 
Two step- 


ping again on left foot. 
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Costumes for “‘A Patriotic Dance’ 





hops, making a complete turn to right. 
Hands on hips. (2 measures.) 
(b) Repeat a to left. (2 measures.) 
(c) Three running steps forward, 
beginning right. Hop on right, extend 
left in front. Same beginning left. 
Hands joined (2 measures.) 

(d) Four step-hops back, beginning 
right. Hands on hips. (2 measures.) 
Vil 

Give right hand to partner. 

Four polkas around partner to right. 
(4 measures.) 

Change hands and _ four 
around to left. (4 measures.) 

Vill 
(8 measures.) 


IX 
(8 measures.) 


polkas 


Repeat II. 





Repeat III. 


x 

Eight running — steps 
Hands joined. (2 measures.) 

Drop hands and kneel before flags. 
(2 measures.) 

Take flags and charge together in a 
circle, holding flags high in center. 
(2 measures.) 

Exit with short running steps, wav- 
ing flags high in air. (2 measures.) 


A Washington Day Treat 
By Harriette Wilbur 


For ten, or any even number, of 
little girls, who may dress in white, if 
desired. Each one carries two cherry 
branches, made as follows: cut leaves 
from green tissue paper, folding the 
paper in such manner that two leaves 
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will be at either end of a short stem. 
Twist the stem once, and attach each 
group sufficiently close together along 
a slender willow branch, by winding 
with brown thread and catching by the 


stem. The cherries are bright red 
paper, or calico, stuffed with cotton, 
or with a small piece of candy; this 
fruit is tied firmly to the branches, say 
ten or a dozen cherries to each branch. 

Music: 2-4 time, accent well marked. 
Girls run in and face in a double circle, 
by partners, clasping right hands, left 
hands on hips, a branch in either hand. 


Part I 

_MeAsurE 1. On first beat, slide 
right foot sideways, quickly bringing 
left to right, changing weight. On sec- 
ond beat, step sideways with right foot. 
_ MEASURE 2. Place left foot behind 
right and curtsey by bending both 
knees. 

Measures 3-4. Repeat Measures 1-2, 
with left foot leading. 

MEASURE 5. Join both hands and re- 
peat Measure 1. 

MEASURE 6. Repeat Measure 5, in 
opposite direction. 

MEASURES 7-8. Repeat Measures 5-6, 
making a half turn back to back, part- 
ners changing places. 

MEASURE 9-16. Repeat Measures 1-8, 
and dancers are in original position. 
At close, partners face forward, clasp 
inner hands, outer akimbo. 

MEASURE 17. On first beat, place 
outer heel forward, at same time fac- 
ing each other and swing clasped 
hands backward and upward. On sec- 
ond beat, place outer toe backward and 
drop arms and face forward. 

MEASURE 18. Beginning with outer 
foot, run three short steps forward, 
halting on third step. 

‘Measure 19. Repeat Measure 17, 
with inner foot, swinging arms for- 
ward and upward, and facing away 
from each other. 

MEASURE 20. Repeat Measure 18, 
inner foot leading. 

MEASURES 21-32. 
17-20. 

_. (Then repeat from Measures 1-32, 
if desired, repeating music.) 
Part II 

(Partners face forward, inner hands 
joined.) 

MEASURE 1. 


Repeat Measures 


Run three short steps 


forward, beginning on outside foot 
with a little springing of the knee. 


Inner arms are swung backward and 
upward, and dancers face each other 
on third step, which is taken on sec- 
ond beat and held the remainder of the 
measure. 

MEASURE 2. Repeat Measure 1, with 
inner foot leading. Swing arms for- 
ward and upward, and dancers turn 
away from each other on third step. 


MEASURES 3-8. Repeat Measures 
1-2. 
MEAsurRES 9-10. Take eight little 


running steps forward, beginning with 
outside foot. 

MEASURES 11-12. Turn around with 
eight little running steps. 

MEASURES 13-14. Run _ backward 
with eight little running steps. 

MeEAsurREs 15-16. Turn around with 
eight running steps. 

MEASURES 17-32. 
1-16. 

(Repeat from Measures 1-32, if de- 
sired.) 


Repeat Measures 


Part III 


Form in any pretty grouping along 
stage, such as one of these: 


XX xX D 
X X D3 xX 
X X x xX 
X bi X xX 
D1 xX ».®. 3 


1. Branches at “Position,” then ex- 
tended to front. 
meant hands on shoulders.) 
throughout 4 measures, 


(By “Position” is 
Repeat 
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2. Position, then arms _ raised 
above head. Repeat 4 measures. 

8. Position, then both hands to 
right. Repeat 4 measures. 

4. Position, then both hands to 
left. Repeat 4 measures. 

5. Alternate 3 and 4. 

6. Position, then right hand to 
right and left hand to left, for 4 
measures. 

7. Position, then right hand _ to 
right while left hand holds position, 
then as right hand takes position, left 


hand is extended to left. Four meas- 
ures. 
8. Hands’ raised above head, 


branches then tipped horizontally to 
right and horizontally to left. 

9. Branches waved above heads. 

10. Branches revolved at right side, 
all facing forward. 

11. Branches revolved at left side. 

12. Repeat Measures 1-12. 

Repeat Part I and Part II, and then 
form as in Part III. 

Part IV 

Holding both branches in the left 
hand, the girls run down to a single 
line across the front, and picking off 
cherries, toss them down to audience. 
When all the cherries are gone, they 
run about in a circle, waving branches, 
and off stage. 


A Little Brother 
By Lida C. Collins 


(The following playlet, suitable for third or 


fourth grade, is intended to teach the beauty 

as well as the necessity of Americanization.) 
CHARACTERS 

Teacher Other Pupils 

Toni, a new pupil Toni’s Mother 

George Red 

John White 

Howard Blue ; 

Charles Mother America 


Scene—A schoolroom. Teacher (a 
pupil) is standing at desk, a foreign 
boy beside her. 

THE PLAY 

Teacher (placing hand on foreign 
boy’s shoulder)—Children, we have a 
new pupil this morning. His home was 
far across the water, in a_ beautiful 
land called Italy, but he has come to 
America to make his home. His name 
is Toni Latelli. Will you wish him 
good-morning? 

Pupils—Good-morning, Toni. 

Teacher—You may be seated. (He 
sits down on a front seat.) And now, 
boys and girls, I wish you to tell him 
of some of the good things which you 
enjoy in this great country, which you 
are going to share with him. George, 
will you tell him of something you 
prize? 

George (coming forward, picks up a 
flag from a@ corner of the room and 
hold it before the class)—This is my 
flag. When I am a man, I'll fight for 
it, if I need to, and Ill care for it now. 
We give it to you, for yours,—the most 
beautiful flag in the world. We hope 
you will respect jt and love it as we do. 
Why, 

When I see the flag on our 
schoolhouse, 
My heart goes pit-a-pat. 

(He puts his hand on his heart. Class 
follow his example, each one bowing as 
if to say, “So does mine.’’) 

I feel so solemn and so grand, 
I just stop and take off my 
hat. 

(All pupils clap softly and nod. 
George hands flag to Toni, who holds it 
reverently.) 

Teacher—Will John, Ho--ard, and 
Charles please explain the colors of our 
flag? You see, Toni, each one has a 
meaning. 


John (rising)— 
“Red, ’tis the hue of battle, 
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The pledge of victory; 

In sunset light, in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 

‘Then paint with red thy banner,’ 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 

‘And when thy sons go forth to 


war, 
This sign be in thy hand.’ ” 
Howard— 
“White, ’tis a robe of purity, 
Of everlasting truth, 
The snowy robe of childhood, 
The stainless mail of youth. 
‘Then paint with white thy banner, 
And pure as northern snow, 
May these thy stately children 
In truth and honor grow.’ ” 


Charles— 

“Blue, ’tis the tint of heaven, 
The morning’s gold-shot arch,— 

The burning deeps of noontide, 
The saint’s unending march. 

‘Then paint with blue thy banner, 
And bid thy children raise, 

At daybreak, noon and eventide, 
Their hymn of love and praise.’ ’ 


Teacher—And now a pledge to this 
dear flag of ours. (All stand and sa- 
lute.) “I pledge allegiance to my flag, 
and to the republic for which it stands: 
—one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Toni (springing to his feet)—I go 
get my mother. She glad to know 
about the flag. - 

Teacher—Dear American boys and 
girls, here is a stranger who is willing 
and anxious to learn of our country and 
our flag. Please remember those little 
acts of kindness and courtesy that 
make you real Americans. 

(Enter Toni, with his mother, who is 
carrying a baby. The mother is dressed 
as a foreign woman, hair tied down 
with a kerchief.) 

Toni (shyly) —This my mother. She 
lika hear what you tell me. My father 
work. He busy all the time. 

Teacher—We are glad you brought 
her, Toni. (Places a chair for Toni’s 
mother, and she sits down.) —Well, if 
here are not the flag colors themselves. 
(Three little girls dressed in flowing 
gowns, one of red, one of white, one of 
blue, dotted with stars, enter from 
other side.) They will speak for them- 
selves. 

Red (coming forward)—I am the red 
of our flag. My color is that of the 
blood of the brave men who gave their 
lives for it. It is the emblem of cour- 
age and it tells to the world that those 
who live under its folds are not afraid 
to die for it. 

White (stepping beside her)—White 
means purity and faith, so the white of 
the flag means that our hearts, our 
homes, our purpose must be pure; that 
we may do nothing to stain the splen- 
dor of its fairness; that we must have 
faith in our country and our God. 

Red and White—We are the stripes 
of the flag, thirteen in number, seven of 
the red and six of the white. We are 
the past, the part that is unchanging. 
We represent the thirteen colonies that 
first formed this country. 

Blue—I am the field of blue, on which 
are spread the stars that represent the 
forty-eight states of the Union. The 
blue in the flag means loyalty and jus- 
tice. It bespeaks the allegiance of those 
sheltered within our land, and tells of 
justice to great and small. I am the 
present and future of the flag, for each 
new state means an added star. 

(School stands and sings “There Are 
Many Flags in Many Lands”—Pub- 
lished in Normal Instructor, February, 
1920. Exit Colors. Enter Mother 
America, who listens as they finish 
singing.) 

Mother America (smiling)—Well, 
my dear boys and girls, I am very 
happy to greet you to-day. I heard 
you singing and I know you are loyal to 
your flag and your country. And you, 
my child, who come to join us, we wel- 
come you and offer you all that these 
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native children of mine enjoy. They 
have a land of plenty, of sunshine and 
of song, but there is room for you and 
may you well enjoy it. They have this 
splendid chance for education, which so 
few children in other lands possess. 
Because you are a little brother, the 
same chance is given you. They are 
born to Freedom, but they gladly share 
the gift with you. Would you like to 
claim these gifts as yours? 
Toni—Yes, yes. (Mother nods.) 


Mother America—I ask but one re- 
turn from you and from my own boys 
and girls. Take the freedom and the 
education; take the chance God gives 
you here, and make of yourselves 
worthy citizens. You, my children, 
must be gentle with the stranger and 
set a good example. Remember he has 
not had the training you have. His 
freedom is new; the customs are 
strange. Help him to improve himself. 
Remember that in doing this you are 
helping me and making me strong, and 
that my strength is yours, too. Let us 
try to remember that if we are to be- 
come members of a happy family, we 
must all respect and obey our parents 
and work for the good of one another. 
Now, before I go, I want to teach you 
all a little prayer. Say it at night be- 
fore you close your eyes. It is this:— 


“America—God make her strong to 
do the right, 

Not by her own, but Thy great 
might; 

Keep us, her children, strong and 


pure, 
Beneath her flag, in love secure.” 


_ (All bow heads, fold hands over 
breast, and repeat prayer. Immediate- 
ly afterward they sing ‘“America.”) 


(Curtain.) 


Boy’s Monologue for Lincoln’s 
Birthday 
By Mabel Dryden Gavin 


I never could see why teachers like 
to give boys little sissy pieces to 
speak. You might just as well have 
bobbed hair or wear ribbons as to get 
up and say a little singsong verse 
about school and lessons to be learned. 
I’m tired of it. Do you think I’m going 
to get up and speak a lie? No sir! 
Not me. Just listen to this. (Takes 
paper from pocket and reads in a sing- 
song): 


I love to read of men of might, 
And study my history so 

I can see how right has won the fight 
Through the ages of long ago. 


Abe Lincoln didn’t have the chance 
That we boys have to-day 

To go to school. He had to work. 
There was no time for play. 


Oh shucks! what does she know 
about Abe Lincoln? (Tears paper in 
two and puts it in his pocket.) “No 
time for play!” If she wants some- 
thing on Lincoln, I’ll give her some- 
thing that’s true. I wrote it myself. 
Won’t she be surprised when I deliver 
it instead of that easy thing. I’ll make 
Bill and John sit up and take notice. 
They’re both older than me, too. 

Let’s see—how did I begin? Oh, yes! 


Ladies and gentlemen, fellow pupils 
and playmates:—On this the birthday 
of one of our most noted presidents, 
Abe Lincoln, I have come before you to 
honor his memory in an immortal 
speech. Many, many years ago this 
poor boy came into the world. He was 
so poor that he had to split rails in- 
stead of going to school. Yet he was 
happy, very, very happy. He could 
get all the books he wanted to read by 
just borrowing them and so could save 
his money to go to the moving picture 
show on Saturdays. 

Boys of to-day, you have the same 
opportunity. You cannot split rails, 
but you can take your ax and go out to 
your father’s woodpile. Maybe he’ll 


pay you for it and maybe he won't. 
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‘Mine does some of the time. Dad paid 
me fifteen cents last Saturday morn- 
ing and I went to the. show in the 
afternoon. It wasn’t much good either. 
What do you care for schools? Schools 
were made for girls who like to speak 
pieces' dnd sit still all.day.° We are 
boys. - 

Abe Lincoln lived out of doors and 
grew tall and straight like the: sturdy 
pires. My dad says I resemble Lincoln 
in one way,: anyway,—that is in the 
length of my legs. He says that he 
knows I could follow in Lincoln’s foot- 
steps, and I’m sure going to try. 

There is no record in history where 
it says Lincoln ever had to speak a 
piece when he was a boy. When he 
grew up he could just naturally give 
orations. That’s caused by two things. 
One is, he didn’t weaken his voice by 
speakin’ pieces when he was young; 
and the other is, he didn’t ruin his 
memory by trying to remember dates 
for examinations. His mind was clear 
and not overworked when he grew up. 
I’ve made up my mind not to speak an- 
other piece. If anyone in this audience 
wants me to take any part in a pro- 
gram I’ll give an oration, but nothin’ 
doin’ when it comes to pieces hereafter, 

So, boys, you see that you all can be- 
come like some of our great men. We 
have to have presidents. Maybe some 
of us here to-day will attain that posi- 
tion. More than likely it will be me, 
but instead of being jealous, you will 
be proud that I was at one time your 
schoolmate. Now I think I shall let 
some one else take the platform for 
awhile. Thank you. 


Lincoln 
By Emeline Goodrow 


A simple man, despising pomp and 
show, 
But great in heart, unselfish, noble, 


ind, 

Righting the wrongs that captive held 
the slave, 

And ruling wisely, 
mind; 

His speech all unadorned with fluent 
phrase, 

And yet unmatched in eloquence and 
power; 

Modest, not seeking praise for deeds 
well done, 


with impartial 


Loyal and stanch in war’s most per- 
ilous hour; 

In sorrow, sympathetic, tender, kind,— 

No soul too humble to deserve his 
thought; 

— direct, and fearless of his 
oe,— 

Oh, what great lessons has this hero 
taught! 

Lincoln, the savior of our nation free, 

~— gratefully, the world remembers 
thee! . 


Little Boy Abe 
By Virginia Baker 


Little Boy Abe had a homely face, 
But his heart was kindly and true; 
And I think that I will try to be 
Like Little Boy Abe—wouldn’t you? 


Little Boy Abe had an awkward way, 
But his thoughts were noble and 


wise; 
And I think a boy can be like him, 
If hard, very hard, he tries. 


Little Boy Abe dressed in homespun 
clothes, 
But his wit was keen and bright; 
And I think a boy will never be dull 
If he thinks with all his mjght. 


Little Boy Abe was very poor, 
But he did his best every day; 
And I think a boy can do his best, 00, 
If he. follows Little Abe’s way. 


Little Boy Abe grew into a man 
Beloved by the people all; 
And I’m going to try to grow great, 
like him, 
Even if, now, I am small. 
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Entertainment for February — mine 


The Valentine Man 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


ScENE: The Valentine Shop. Table 
across corner, big sign on table legs 
marked “Valentine Shop.” A boy with 
spectacles, skull cap and long work 
apron, representing the “Valentine 
Man” is busy at table with colored 
paper, scissors, and paintbrush. A 
line of completed valentines hangs 
over his head. 


(The Valentine Man yawns deeply, 
then speaks.) 

Oh dear, it’s nearly ten o’clock 

And the thirteenth, too. Oh, my! 
I’ve made a thousand valentines 
And hung them up to dry. 

But there are thousands more to do, 
For every child, you see, 

Expects to have, to-morrow, 
A valentine from me. 

I'll have to get a wink of sleep, 
Then finish many more— 

Oh ho! Oh hum! I'll have to go 
To sleep upon the floor! 

(He comes from behind table and 
lies down on floor to sleep. Door opens 
softly and a band of fairies enters, 
singing to tune, “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean.”’) 

Oh, we are the Valentine Fairies! 

To-morrow is Valentine’s Day; 

We do all we can to help others, 

Then scatter away to our play. 

(All skip to table and examine mate- 
rials there.) 
Ist Fairy— 

Let me paint all the little hearts, 
2nd Fairy— 

And I'll draw Cupid and his darts. 
3rd Fairy— 

Let me draw the doves and roses. 
4th Fairy— 

And I’ll paint all the other posies. 
All Fairies— 

We will work like busy bees 

To finish many more like these. 

(They point to line of valentines 
overhead, then busy themselves at ta- 
ble. In a few moments they are seen 
to have a big bundle of valentines done 
which they place beside the sleeping 
Valentine Man. At door they sing be- 
fore going out, tune “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean.”) 

To-morrow some dear, little children 

Will hear from the Valentine Man. 

But we’ll keep our own little secret, 

And help him again if we can. 

(After they go out, Valentine Man 
awakes, sits up, rubbing his eyes, and 
speaks.) 

Eight o’clock of Valentine’s Day— 

I’ve slept a good ten hours away. 

(He sees bundle of valentines beside 
him and picks it up.) 

But what’s this? 

asleep! 
Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
There’s now enough for every one, 
I’m very glad to say. 
_ (Group of children enter, all speak- 
ing together.) 
Good morning! Pleasant wishes 
And lots of gay sunshine 
We bring you on this happy day, 
Good Mr. Valentine. 

(Valentine Man answers, passing 
a valentine to each child.) 

Good morning, little children, 

I’ve some valentines for you. 

Here’s one for each, now run to 

school, 
For I’ve so much to do. 
A thousand more must go by mail 
To girls and boys, to-day. 

I'll hurry to the post-office, 

And mail them, right away. 

(Valentine Man gathers all the 
other valentines, puts them in a big 
suck and all go out, together, singing, 
tune “Wearing of the Green.’’) 

Oh, children dear, do you all know 

This jolly little man? 

It is good Mr. Valentine— 

_ Just help him all you can. 

To all we love—our parents, friends, 


Done while I’m 





Let’s send a greeting gay, 
With Cupid’s Darts and Bleeding 

Hearts By Elsie R. H. Roberts 

+ ’ 

On Valentine’s on day. Arranged for ten small children, 
SUGGESTIONS: Valentines made in the | who carry large red hearts, and may | 
schoolroom by children themselves! wear attractive valentine costumes. 
may be used to hang on line in Valen- | The words may be spoken to a soft pi- 
tine’s shop and the bundle which fair-|ano accompaniment, if desired. If 
ies take from should be from the teach- | music is used, it may be repeated or a 
er to the children—a surprise for the | march used during the exit of the chil- | 
final performance. dren. The actions of the first couple | 


The Valentine Maker | 


CARRIE BULLARD. 


Valentines 








HARRIET BREWER STERLING. 
Moderato, 


(All rights reserved.) 
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are to bé followed by the others in turn. 
(Enter first couple.) 

First Child (bowing to partner, with 
hand clasping red heart to breast)— 
Will you be my Valentine? 

I ask because I love you. 
I'll be yours if you'll be mine— 
We'll be each other’s Valentine. 
I’m glad, because I love you! 

Second Child (bowing and smiling)— 

Yes, I'll be your Valentine, 
Just because I love you. 
(Partners bow low to each other 
with left hands on hearts, meanwhile 
extending paper hearts, which they 
then exchange. They next step aside 
to make room in the center of the stage 
for the entering couple.) 
(Enter second couple.) 
Third Child— 
Will you be my Valentine? 
Then every day that passes 
Because my friendship is so true 
i’ll do some little thing for you, 
At play or in our classes. 
Fourth Child— 
Yes, I'll be your Valentine, 
Every day that passes. 
(Enter third couple.) 
Fifth Child— 
Will you be my Valentine? 
And never really tease me? 
I’ll always think the best of you, 
Whatever you may say or do, 
And then you’ll want to please me. 


Sixth Child— 
Yes, I’ll be your Valentine, 
And then I’ll want to please you. 
(Enter fourth couple.) 


Seventh Child— 
Will you be my Valentine? 

You’ll find me playing with you; 
And every day we come to school, 
As if it were the teacher’s rule, 

You'll find me staying with you. 


Bighth Child— 
Yes, I’ll be your Valentine, 
Always playing with you. 
(Enter fifth couple.) 


Ninth Child— 
Will you be my Valentine? 
We'll never quarrel, never; 
But think of lovely things to say, 
And just grow happier every day. 
Then we'll be friends forever! 


Tenth Child— 
Yes, I’ll be your Valentine, 
And we'll be friends forever. 

(All are now in a line across the 
stage. They bow to the audience, 
holding the paper hearts to their own 
hearts.) 


All the Children (in concert)— 
Will you be my Valentine? 
Every one I see here? 
I’ll be yours if you’ll be mine, 
We'll be each other’s Valentine, 
And all be glad to be here! 
(Children hold the hearts toward 
the audience while bowing again. Exit 
in couples.) 


Mother Goose’s Trouble 
By Isabel Dobson 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mother Goose—Hat with high point- 
ed crown. Large spectacles. Flow- 
ered, tight-fitting bodice with large 


panniers. Gayly striped under- 
skirt. Buckled slippers with high 
heels. Black mittens. Carries 
wand. 

Mother Hubbard—Sunbonnet and 


Mother Hubbard dress long enough 
to touch the floor. She leads a dog. 
The effect is much better if a real 
dog can be obtained; otherwise, use 
a toy dog. 

Mary—Simple school dress. Wears a 
flat straw hat with broad brim and 
ribbons hanging down back. Car- 
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ries slate and book in one hand 
and drags toy or real lamb by other 
hand. 

Jack and Jilli—Two small children 
dressed in school clothes, carrying 
huge pail between them. Jack has 
head bandaged. 

Bo-Peep—Wide, drooping straw hat 
with ribbons. Light, full dress with 
puffy sleeves. Black “peasant” 
bodice, laced in front. White stock- 
ings and low black slippers. Carries 
crook, wound with ribbon. 

Jack Sprat and Wife—Jack Sprat, a 
tall, thin boy with long trousers and 
very small hat. Wife, short and 
plump, with a white apron tied 
around waist. She wears a long 
skirt. They carry a huge platter be- 
tween them. 

Milkmaid—Sunbonnet, blue bungalow 
apron, white stockings and _ black 
slippers. Carries two shining milk 
pails. 

Wee Willie Winkie—Small boy in long, 
white nightgown. Is barefooted and 
carries lighted candle. 

Simple Simon—Small hat with feather 
sticking straight up. Blouse with 
wide, white collar. Striped trousers 
coming almost up under armpits. 
One red sock, one black. Shoes laced 
with white string. Carries tin pail 
and willow fishing rod, with huge 
safety pin fastened at end of line. 

Miss Muffet—Prim white pinafore. 
Hair parted, a rosette on either side. 
White socks and black slippers. Car- 
ries yellow bowl and large pewter 
spoon in both hands. 

Jack Horner—Knickerbockers, blouse 
with large bow tie. Carries pie. 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary—Sunbon- 
net and long “cover-all” apron. Car- 
ries watering can and hoe. 

Old Woman—Mobeap, spectacles, and 
plain old-fashioned dress, gathered in 
at waist. Carries old broom. 

Little GirI—Small girl in school clothes, 
carrying cat. 

Little Man—Hunting coat with powder 
horn slung over’ shoulder, long 
trousers, and sombrero. Carries gun. 

Sand Man—Long grey or brown cape 
with hood pulled over head. Stuffed 
gunny sack over back. Walks slowly, 
bent over. 


SCENEI 


rushes on stage, 


(Mother Goose 
Walks rapidly 


wringing her hands. 
up and down stage.) 

Mother Goose-—— 

Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh me! Oh my! 

I don’t know what to do; 
I feel that I should like to die,— 

I’m nervous through and through. 
Such goings on I never knew, 

(Mother Hubbard enters, carrying dog) 
Since we’ve come from my book; 

It’s trouble, trouble, trouble till 
I don’t know where to look! 

Mother Hubbard— 

Oh, Mother Goose, do tell me, pray, 
Why are you so upset to-day? 
Mother Goose— 
Gh, Mother Hubbard, my goose is 
gone, 
My goose, my darling pet, 
(Sinks into chair.) 
I’ve looked and called, and called and 
looked, 
But haven’t found him yet. 
(Pulls out large bandana handker- 
chief and begins to cry.) 

Mother Hubbard (going over and lay- 
ing hand on Mother Goose’s shoul- 
der)— 

Oh, not your goose, your own dear 
goose! 
W eset shall you do? 
You love him as I love my dog! 
Oh! How I feel for you! 
(Hugs dog closely.) 
Mother Goose— 
Oh, can’t you think of any way 
To get the darling back? 
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I cannot live without him long,— 

I’m homesick for his quack. 
(Cries again.) 
Mother Hubbard— 

Let’s call your other children in; 
Perhaps in playing round, 

They’ve noticed him, and so can tell 
Just where he may be found. 


(Mother Hubbard goes to door and 
calls.) 
Mary, with your little lamb, 
Jack and Jill, and Bo- Peep, too,— 
Mother Goose must have your help; 
Come and see what you can do. 


(Mary comes in, leading lamb, Jack 
and Jill with bucket, and after them, 
Bo-Peep.) 

Mother Goose— 

My children dear, I’ve lost my goose; 

I don’t know where he can be found. 

Tell me (Children crowd around 
Mother Goose), did you see him 
2s you were playing round? 

Jack and Jill— 
We just went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 
Jill— 
Jack fell down and broke his crown. 
(Touches Jack’s head.) 
Jack— 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
Both— 

Your goose, dear Mother, we didn’t 
see 

He might be roosting in a tree. 

(Look up as they say last line.) 

(Exit Mother Hubbard.) 
Mary— 

This (Takes up lamb by string and 
dangles it for instant in front of 
audience.) followed me to school 
to-da ay, 

Which is against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 

And so the teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Until I did appear. 

We scampered home so merrily, 
Running to left and right, 

But of this, I’m very sure,— 

Your goose was not in sight. 

(Jack and Jill turn their bucket up- 

side down and sit on it with chin on 

hands, elbows on knees.) 
Bo-Peep— 
To-day I, too, have lost my sheep, 
And don’t know where to find 
them— 
Mother Goose (breaking in)— 

Just leave them alone, and _ they’ll 
come home, 

Wagging their tails behind them. 

But I, indeed, am sorely hit,— 

For who ever saw a goose come home, 

Wagging its tail behind it? 

(Mother Hubbard enters with Jack 

Sprat and wife, Wee Willie Winkie 

and Milkmaid.) 

Mother Hubbard— 

Here are Jack Sprat and his good 
wife, (Points to then.) 

With our pretty Milkmaid charm- 


Ing, 
And Wee Willie Winkie out of bed, 
With his candle all alarming. 
Mother Goose— 
Children, have you seen my goose? 
Tell me quickly, pray, 
If I don’t find him very soon 
I’li not live through the day. 
Jack’s Wife— 
Jack Sprat can eat no fat. 
and looks at him.) 
Jack Sprat 
My wife can eat no lean. (Turns and 
looks at her.) 
Both (turning towards audience)— 
And so between us both, you see, 

We licked (tipping up platter and 
licking it) the platter clean! 
(Each holds one end of platter and 
tips it towards audience.) 


(Turns 
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Both— 
But (turning to Mother Goose) 
though that’s very clever, dear, 
We have not seen your goose, we 
fear. 
Wee Willie Winkie— 
I’m Wee Willie Winkie, I run through 
the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs in my night- 
gown, 
Rapping at the windows, calling 
through the locks, 
“Are the children all in bed? 
For it’s past eight o’clock.” 
And if your goose were on the street, 
I’m very sure that we should’ meet. 
Mary— 
Here come your other children true, 
Led by Simple Simon, too. 
(Simple Simon comes in, leading Jack 
Horner, Old Woman, Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary, Little Girl, and Miss 
Muffet. All stand near Mother Goose 
but not too close together.) 
Mother Goose— 
Children, did you see my goose? 
Ali— 
No, no, no. Did he get loose? 


Mother Goose— 

Yes, he’s lost, and I’m like to die. 
Jack Horner— 

I didn’t find him in my pie. (Holds up 

pie.) 

Mother Goose— 

He’s lost and I could weep and wail. 
Simple Simon— 

I didn’t catch him in my pail. 
Mother Goose— 

He’s lost, and I could sob and cry. 
Old Woman— 

He’s not in the cobwebs in the sky. 

(Examines broom.) 


Mother Goose— 
He’s lost. I fear he’s come to harm. 
Milkmaid— 
When I went to milk, he was not in 
the barn. 
Mother Goose— 
He’s lost. It does seem very hard. 
Mary, Mary— 
He’s not in my garden or in the yard, 
But I’ve thought of something oh, so 


sad, 
And if it’s true, it is too bad! 
Mother Goose (jumping up)— 
What is it, Mary? Tell me true,— 
What is this thought that’s come to 
you? 
Mary, Mary— 
There is a little man, 
And he has a little gun, 
All— 
And his bullets are made of lead, 
lead, lead; 
And if he saw your dear old goose, 
He’d shoot it through the head, 
head, head. 
(Little Man comes striding in.) 
Little Man— 
Who says that I have shot your 
goose? 
I didn’t know the thing was loose. 
But if you can’t rest till he’s found, 
I’ll track him over any ground, 
V’ll look for him o’er hill and dale,— 
A hunter like me (proudly) can 
never fail. 
(Exit Little Man, looking for tracks.) 
Bo-Peep— 
Perhaps if we should go to sleep, 
Our old friend Sandman in might 
creep, 
And in a dream to us might show 
The way your old gray goose did go. 
Mother Goose— 
A good idea, Bo-Peep, my child,— 
Let’s turn the lights down dim, 
And’ _ one sing a good-night 


son 

To call the Sandman in. 
(Lights are dimmed. Children sit or 
lie on floor, with heads on arms. 
Mary rests head on lamb. Jack and 
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— Continued 





Jill, in center front, sit beside bucket, 
elbows crooked on bucket and heads 
resting on arms. Simple Simon puts 


head in pail. Some sit on cha irs. 
Child with best voice sings “The 
Dream Peddler” by Lucy M. Bli inns 
music by Marshal Bartholomew. This 
song can be found in the {Progress sive 
Music Series,” Vol. II. Any slumber 
song can be substituted. As the lust 
stanza is being sung, the Sandran 
comes in and walks in and out ainong 
children from one side of stage to 
other. Stops and whispers to Mary. 
Scatters poppy petals among chil- 
dren. Burn colored lights.) 


SCENE II 


(When curtain rises children ure 
seen in same position as when it fell. 
They begin to wake up, rubbing cyes, 
yawning, standing up and stretch. 
ang.) 
Mother Goose— 
Come, wake up, children, the night 
has passed. 
Did the Sandman to anyone tell, 
Where my old grey goosey gander’s 
gone? 
If i did, I’ll reward that one well. 
Mary— 
The sandman told me in a dream, 
That the Little Man with the gun 
Had faithfully followed your old 
grey goose, 
And knows where he has gone. 
Mother Hubbard— 
Listen, children, listen. 
Here comes our hunter gay; 
(Little Man enters, carrying 
book.) 
Oh, pray, good sir, do tell us, 
Of the goose that ran away. 
(Children rush together and form 
circle round Little Man, joining 
hands. They sing and circle around, 
on accented syllables, making curt- 
sy.) 
All— 
Hunter Man! Hunter Man! 
Tell us, tell us, if you can, 
Where our old grey goose has run,— 
Hiding away from everyone. 


Little Man— 
I tracked him well from dusk to 
dawn, 
With never’a wink of sleep; 
I followed him over mountains high, 
And through the valley deep; 
I looked in every cranny and nook, 
Where an old grey goose could be, 
And found (holds up book) he’d gone 
back to the Mother Goose Book, 
On page one hundred and three! 


(All drop hands and crowd round to 
look in book.) 
Mother Goose— 
Oh, I’m glad, so glad he’s found at 
last,—- 


(Takes book and gazes at it.) 


I thank you, hunter boldy 
That’s the very, very happiest news, 
That I have ever been told 
And since my old grey goose is there, 
Why, I must go there too; 
So we’d better start off for the Moth- 
er Goose Book, 
And bid you all adieu. 
(Turns and waves hands to «audi- 
ence in far ewell gesture.) 
(All form in line across front o 
stage and join hands. Mother Goose 
in center. Swing hands in wrisor 
and sing to tune of chorus of “M: irch- 
Through Georgia.”) 
All— 
We're off, we’re off to Mother Goose’s 
book; 
Good-by, good-by, if in it you will 


large 


ook, 
You'll find us all so proper, you would 
never know we took 
Trips from between the 
pages. 
(Repeat and march out, looking hack 
over shoulder and waving han ds im 
farewell.) 
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Entertainment for February— one 











cA Valentine Basket 
By G. Edward Pendray 
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To make this Valentine baskel, cut two 
strips like the above from red and green 
construction paper Fold in middle and cut 
on lines to form s/r ips as shown. Round 

the ends, then weave loperther, to form a 

hasketas @ Start with the first looped | \ 

strip as in®,;around the first through the 

Second, etc, When completed, pet a ved heart, bearing a verse, inside. 























Important Days in February 
By Caroline Cawthorne 


This little playlet was given by my 
sixth grade pupils one day in February 
for an opening exercise and I was sur- 
prised to find that the fifth and sev- 
enth grades, who were being enter- 
tained, voted it the best of a program 
of seven numbers. Eight children form 
a semicircle in front of the classes, and 
hold a conversation, as follows: 


First Child—I am the first day of 
the shortest month of the year. (At 
this remark, the child at the end of the 
line comes forward, and says, “Well, I 
am the last day of the shortest month 
of the year, so let us shake hands.” 
They shake hands, and smile—then 
step back to their places.) 

Second Child—I am the second day 
of February, but I feel very important, 
because on this day the ground hog 
comes out of his winter home, and if 
he sees his shadow, he hurries back in- 
to it, and stays there for six weeks, 
until the winter is quite over. 

Third Child—I am the twelfth day 
of February, and I am more important 
still, for on this day was born the 
great Abraham Lincoln—the wonder- 
ful boy who worked his way from a log 
cabin to the White House. : 

Fourth Child—I am the fourteenth 
of February, and I am called St. Val- 
entine’s Day, in memory of a man 
whose life was given to performing 
kind deeds. He helped the poor and 
visited the sick while he was able, and 
when he became so sick that he was 
compelled to remain in bed, he tried to 
comfort them with loving messages 
that he wrote to them. That is why 
we send mesages of love to our friends 
on St. Valentine’s Day. 

Fifth Child—I am the 22nd day of 
February, and I know you all think 
that I am the most important day of 
the month. I am the day on which was 
born a man whose name is honored all 
over the world—George Washington— 
“Father of His Country,” and first 
President of the United States. 


Sieth Child—I am the 27th day of | 


February. (Here the seventh child 
steps forward and addresses this re- 
mark to the sixth: “Well, why are you 
so important? I’ve never heard any- 
thing special about this day”; to which 
the sixth child replies: “Then I don’t 
think you will lead the literature class, 
for this is the day on which was born 
America’s great poet, our dearly loved 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 

_ Seventh Child—I am the 28th day of 
February, and as this is the last day 
of the shortest month of the year, I 
receive a great deal of notice. 

Eighth Child—You seem to forget 
that I am the 29th of February, and I 





am so important that when I come, 
once in four years, I change the name 
of the whole year into “Leap Year.” 
Old Father Time—Don’t quarrel, 
my dear children, I am proud of all of 
you, and February, too, is so proud of 
you that she forgets she is the shortest 
month. In fact, she boasts that “Qual- 
ity is better than quantity.” So run 
away now, but be sure to come back 
next year. (They all bow, and retire.) 





Fighting Stock 


Your great-great-great grandfather 
Was a little chap like you, 

When suddenly one summer 
Bugles of battle blew, 

And bells rang in the towers, 
And flags in the windows flew. 


He heard the tramp of horses 
And the fall of marching feet; 

He saw a dust on the hill road, 
Regiments in the street, 

While merf were thick in the highway 
And drums in the market beat. 


He watched how the townsfolk hurried 
Eagerly to and fro; 

He heard the voice of his mother 
Quiet and brave and low, 

And he saw his father shoulder 
A queer old gun and go. 


Your great-great-great grandfather, 
Sturdy and strong like you, 
Glad of the blowing bugles, 
Proud of the flags that flew, 
Was glad and proud as you, lad, 
Son of a soldier, too. 
Nancy Byrd Turner in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Which? 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 


A happy little valentine, 

With lace and hearts all gay, 
Set out to make a visit 

Upon the good saint’s day. 


He went across the city 
Within the postman’s pack 
And happiness went by his side, 
Love followed in his track. 


A naughty little valentine 
Gaudy with colored paint, 
Set out to play a joke the night 
That Valentine was saint. 


He stopped beside a house-door, 
His post-boy dared not wait, 

And Anger took the missive in 
And Sorrow came, and Hate. 


Now if you had the choosing, 
This February day, 

Which kind of valentine would you 
Be sending on its way? 





The Worn-out Rug 
By Daisy M. Moore 


Old Winter’s white rug, 
spread it, you see, 
Was fluffy and shining and soft as 

could be! 


when he 


Alas, it no longer is downy and new— 
Some spots are so thin that the brown 
earth peeps through! 


The edges are tattered, the center all 
torn, 

But who is surprised? Look how well 
it has worn! 


All carpets wear out; we are glad it is 
so, 

We tire if we never have changes, you 
know. 


That Lovely Hat 


Dialogue for four or more girls 
By Cora Allen 


(Two girls seated sewing. Absurdly 
trimmed hat in hat-bow.) 
Mary—I hope the play will go off 
well. We’ve certainly worked hard 
enough. I wanted to read my new book 
this afternoon instead of making—- But 
I shan’t mind if it’s a success. 
Sallie—No, we’ll be proud to think 
we helped. Have you finished your 

hat? 
Mary—All 
think of it? 
Sallie—How perfectly absurd! By 
the way, have you seen Eunice to-day? 
She told me she was going to buy a hat 
and I suppose it will be a beauty! She 
does get such pretty things. I wish— 
Mary—Yes, I know, but we can’t, 
so we’d better be contented. Her fa- 
ther is rich and can afford to buy ex- 
pensive clothes for his one and only. 
Sallie—Oh, I don’t really mind, but 
you'll admit she rubs it in— Look, 
speaking of angels! 
(Enter Eunice carrying large bow.) 
Mary—Good morning, Eunice. I 
wonder if I can guess what’s in that 
box! Going to give us a peep? 
Eunice—Why, yes, I don’t mind 
your seeing it. It’s awful pretty and 
so different from anything worn in 
this countrified place, but of course 
Mamma aiways takes so much pains 
with my hats. Did you notice the one 


done. What do you 





Lucy were last week? 

Mary—Yes, I thought it was pretty. 
Didn’t you? 

Eunice—Pretty ! Why, yes,—for 
school or business; but for best! Why, 
Papa wouldn’t let me wear such a 
plain, simple thing, but of course we 
have money enough to get what we 
like. 

Sallie—Just so. 
let us see it or not? 
_ Eunice—Why, yes. Who’s that com- 
ing up the walk? Dora Smith, isn’t 
it? Ill call her and show her too. 
Hello, Dora. (Walks away.) 

Sallie (in low tone as she exchanges 
boxes)—Hush, don’t breathe a word! 
(Aloud.) Hello, Dora. Coming to the 
hat show? 

_ Dora—Surely I am. 
it’s a dream— 

Eunice—Well, it really is, you know. 
Of course all my clothes are the latest 
fashion and they certainly cost enough 
—but this hat came from Paris and 
was designed by—well, I forget—but 
somebody. 

Sally—Really? 

Eunice—Yes, really, Sallie Morgan, 
and not much like the hat you wear, 
either. 

Sallie—No, I fancy not. 
put it on? 

Eunice—Dora, you may ,take it out 
and try it on me. 

(Sallie takes hat from box and 
places it on Eunice’s head.) 

Girls—Lovely, exquisite! One can 
see it came from Paris and was de- 
signed by somebody. Turn your head 
so that we can see its beauties to the 
best advantage. 

Dora—Why, Eunice, there must be 
some mistake. 

Eunice—Mistake! (Snatches off 
hat.) You mean things! Sally, how 
dare you? Where’s my hat? 

Mary—Here it is. No harm done. 

Dora—Eunice, never mind. Your 
hat is lovely and we are glad to see it, 
but— (Laughs.) 

Eunice—Catch me showing you any- 
thing again! (Hwits in high dudgeon.) 

Mary—You shouldn’t have done it— 

Sallie—Maybe not, but she certainly 
brought it on herself. Oh, didn’t she 
look funny! (They collapse laughing 
in each other’s arms.) 


Are you going to 


Eunice says 


Won’t you 
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By G. Edward Pendray 


Verse For Front — 
He breaks our hearts 

Who aoes nof look inside, 
Oy tails to heed 


Here's an invilation fora St. Valentine's Day 
enterfainment 
white poner and cu7 ouf, beinp gure not to 
forpet the four cornered piece in the cen/er. 
Put in the lettered le sign shown and fold 
on the dotted line to form a /ittle book 
openin 
that the letlerin 


in Small illustration 


more closely represen? a Valentine. 


to fit into an ordinary correspondence 
envelope. ] | 


Day Invitation 


flere 
\ / 
\ 


The fond request implied | 
Direct/ons | 
| 
| 


Trace the double heart on ordinary 


| 
the bottom. Remember | 

should be on the insioe. | 
On the ovtside write the I'ttle verse,as | 
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Thetront Should be colored red fo 
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Entertainment for Februa 


February’s Famous Men 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
(For four children with flags.) 
All— 
O brief and wintry month, to you 


We come with garlands bright; 
Your memory, heroes, great and 


true, 
We greet with fond delight. 


First Child— 
A poet kind, whose sweetest songs 
The children love to hear, 
To you, O little month, belongs 
Longfellow, ever dear. 


Second Child— 
I think of one who gave each friend 
A message oft of cheer; 
And so to honor him we send 
Our valentine each year. 


Third Child— 
O martyred president; to you 
A garland fair I bring,— 
Qur Lincoln—tender, great and 
true— 
Your praises patriots sing. 


Fourth Child— 
I bring my memory wreath of fame, 
Brave Washington to crown,— 
Our soldier president, whose name 
Means Honor and Renown. 


All— 
And now, O little month so dear, 
We wave our flag to you; 
You bring us memories every year 
Of friends and heroes true. 


A Valentine 


I made a funny valentine for somebody 
to-day, 

I made it with red paper that I’d put 
aside for play; 

I'll tell you how I made it, for I made 
it all alone, 

And you might like to make one, too, 
all for your very own. 

I cut a square of paper, and I folded it 
in half, 

An’ then I cut a half a heart an’ tried 
to make it laugh; 

I cut a curly, smiley mouth, one little 
nose, one eye. 

An’ when I opened out the heart, it did 
laugh—so did I, 

For there was a smiling merry heart— 
as gay a one as mine— 

An’ sol gave this Happy Heart to my 
own Valentine! 


Sir Valentine 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 


That dog? He’s mine, all 
right, 
And yet, I sometimes wonder! 
He thinks that I belong to him, 
As though I’d made a blunder! 
I’ve had him since he was a pup, 
And then I used to pet him, 
But now he’s big; and old, and dull. 
Some days I clean forget him! 


Yes, sir! 


In fact, he’s often in the way, 
I’m bored, and apt to show it, 

And every time I feel that way 
That dog is sure to know it; 

And even when I drive him out, 
(You’d think his heart 

harden), 

He takes the blame all on himself, 

And humbly begs my pardon! 


would 


He seems to think it’s up to him 
To overlook my folly, 

And do his duty, as becomes 
A self-respecting collie; 

An honest dog must keep his head, 
And nerves and temper steady, 
If, come what may, he holds his ground, 

Right on the spot, and ready! 


And so he loves me, day and night, 
In every kind of weather; 

Just nothing bothers him a bit, 
If only we’re together; 

But why, just why, he loves like that 
I never could discover,— 

I call him “Old Sir Valentine” 
Because he’s such a lover! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


On Valentine’s Day 


Think of the lonely, remember the sad, 
Be kind to the poor, make every one 


giaa, 
On good old Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Washington 
By Emeline Goodrow 


When Columbia was a timid child, 

| Affrighted by the battle wild, 

| Strong arms defended her from harm, 
Her anxious heart eased from alarm. 
In war the first, in peace the same, 
Ne’er stooping to dishonor’s shame, 
God made him noble, brave and true, 
| Then gave him this great work to do. 
' Our Washington of endless fame, 

| No greater hero can we name! 





Fairy Valentines 
By Marion Mitchell 


A million tiny snowflakes 
Came dancing down to earth; 
They filled the gloom of winter 
With gladness and with mirth. 
They. kissed the lonely pine-trees, 
And all the withered vines 
Reached out their arms to welcome 
The fairies’ valentines. 


Valentines! wafting down 
Kindness from above, 

Out of the air where the fairies dwell, 
Little white gifts of love. 


And every tiny violet, 
Each rose and daisy too, 
Beneath earth’s winter blanket 
Smiled to herself; she knew 
That snowflakes came from fairies, 
And warm beneath the snow, 
| She heard the snowflakes’ message, 
| Which is, “I love you so!” 





By Sara V. Prueser 


Gallant Watchful 
Energetic Ambitious 
Orderly Sincere 
Reverent Honorable 
Gracious Industrious 
Earnest Neat 
Generous 
Truthful 
Optimistic 
Noble 
Acrostic—Lincoln 


Lincoln was the nation’s defender. 

I have often heard him called the sa- 

|  vior of his country. 

Next to Washington, the father of our 
country, stands Lincoln, our martyr 

president. 

| Come and listen to the stories we have 

| to tell 


| Of his honest, patient, unselfish devo- 
tion to his country. 


| Lincoln stands out on the pages of his 
country’s history grand, unique and 

| peculiar. 

| Never will the Nation forget how he 

| preserved the Union. 


| All—(Each one names his letter, then 

| all pronounce)— 

LINCOLN 

We love to speak thy name 

And thy great deeds proclaim 
By valor won. 

We love to gather here 

To hold thy memory dear, 

Thy glorious name revere, 
Abraham Lincoln. 





February Second 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 


Hark, Mr. Ground Hog, hark! 

| Down in your hole in the dark; 

| Hurry up out and confess 

Whether six weeks more or less 
Will give us the blossoms of spring! 
I don’t believe that you know 
What time the winter will go. 











Washington’s Grave 


Disturb not his slumbers, let Wash- 
ington sleep 

’Neath the boughs of the willow that 
over him weep. 

His arm is unnerved, but his deeds re- 
main bright 

As the stars in the dark vaulted heav- 
ens at night. 


Oh, wake not the hero, his battles are 
o’er, 

Let him rest undisturbed on Potomac’s 
fair shore; 

On the river’s green borders so flowery 
drest, 

With the hearts he loved fondly, let 
Washington rest. 


Awake not his slumbers, tread lightly 
around, 

’'Tis the grave of the freeman, ’tis lib- 
erty’s mound. 

Thy name is immortal, our freedom he 
won, 

Brave sire of Columbia, 
Washington. 


Oh, wake not the hero, his battles are 
over, 

Let him rest, calmly rest on his dear 
native shore, 

While the stars and stripes of our 
country shall wave 

O’er a land that can boast of a Wash- 
ington’s grave. 


What Was the Secret? 
Only a baby fair and small, 


Like many another baby son, | 
Whose smiles and tears came swift at 


our own 


cal 
Who ate, and slept, and grew, that’s 


all;— 
The infant Washington. 


| Only a boy, like other boys, 
The Character of Washington | 


With tasks and studies, sports and 
fun, 
Fond of his books and games and toys, 
Living his childish griefs and joys;— 
The little Washington. 


Only a man of finest bent, 
Hero of battles fought and won, 


| Surveyor, general, president, 


Who served his country and died con- 
tent ;— . 
The patriot Washington. 


Only—ah, what was the secret, then, 


Why was he famed above other men, 
His name upon every tongue and pen, 
The illustrious Washington? 


He had a heart that was brave and 
strong and sure, 
A soul that was noble and great and 


pure, 
A faith in God that was held secure ;— 
This was George Washington. 
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—— Continued 


Washington Said: 


A good character is the finest essey- 
tial in a man. It is therefore highly 
important to endeavor not only to he 
learned but to be virtuous. 


I hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue enough to maintain 
what I consider the most enviable of 
all titles, the character of an “Honest 
Man.” 


The foolish and wicked practice of 
profane cursing and swearing is a vice 
so mean and low that every person of 
sense and character detests and des- 
pises it. 


Associate yourselves with men of 
good quality, if you esteem your own 
reputation, for it is better to be alone 
than in bad company. 


To persevere in one’s duty and be 
silent is the best answer to calumny. 


True friendship is a plant of slow 
growth and must undergo and with- 
stand the shocks of adversity before it 
is entitled to the appellation. 


A slender acquaintance with the 
world must convince every man that 
actions, not words, are the true crite- 
rion of the attachment of friends. 


Lincoln Said: 
Where slavery is, there liberty can- 
not be; and where liberty is there slav- 
ery cannot be. 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it. 


If all that has been said by orators 
and poets since the creation of the 
world in praise of woman was applied 
to the women of America, it would 
not do them justice for their conduct 
during the war. 


With malice toward none; with char- 
ity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow, and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and 


é K ; | cherish a just and lasting peace among 
Of his being America’s honored son? | . 


ourselves, and with all nations. 


I have never had a feeling politically 
that did not spring from the senti- 
ments embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence. 


In giving freedom to the slave we as- 
sure freedom to the free—honorable 
alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. 





PLAYS FOR 


SCHOOL DAYS 


Compiled by FLORENCE R. SIGNOR 


mag new collection of twenty-one longer and shorter plays suitable 
for various months includes six that are adapted to February use. 
Selection has been made with a view to the needs of intermediate and 


grammar grades. 111 pages. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


PIECES AND PLAYS FoR SPECIAL Days. 
192 pages.) 
PIECES AND PLAYs For LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Longfellow’s Birthday. 


pages.) 


(Including Valentine’s Day and 


(192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 
(Always popular. 120 


Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Office: 


McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 


ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 
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[ USIC is now generally recognized 

as a universal human need and 

no longer a luxury for the few. The 

need for the service of more and better 

music can be met only through the 

schools. The time has come when 

music must be made available to every 

child in the entire country, whether in 
city or rural schools.”’ 
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This quotation from the Report of the Educational Council 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference gives an insight 
into the growing importance of music and the methods of 
teaching it. For every school the Conference recommends a 
“phonograph and records.”’ 

The twenty-four-page booklet pictured above will be sent 
free to any teacher. It fills a long-felt need everywhere for a 
concise, definite list of music on records for use in classroom ! 
study. Starting with the Kindergarten and continuing through 
the High School a practical, workable group of Columbia 
Records is suggested. Here the teacher will find tested 
materials involving best methods in teaching. 





Clip this coupon and mail! today 


— A ee SR 


Teachers who are unable to secure records they desire from local 

= ° ° . P . T > > , > COMP ? 
Columbia dealers may send orders direct to Educational Department, coLt pe praia eaten COMPANY 
Columbia Graphophone Co., Gotham National Bank Bldg., N. Y. City. Gotham National Bank Bldg., New York City 


Please send me the following literature: 
“heck subject desired, 
Graded Outline 0 
Kindergarten Record List 0 
Selected Educational List 0 
Accompaniments for Singing 0 
Grafonola Catalog 0 














Columbia School Grafonola Literature as listed on the coupon will be mailed on request 


with Pushmobile EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 







Seven shelves for records. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY We oso 352 cccsacecsancscavendeaneécacdeisenes 
“aoceioene, sintine crank, ond — : Gotham National Bank Building, New York City SC OR ENE PERE es COPPELL CE CCT 
Either Oak or Mahogany. Canadian Factory: Toronto RBs ae ote scecake cacccaarecacehodaneate 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


What Makes a Nation? 


What makes a nation? Is it ships or 
states or flags or guns? - 

Or is it that great common heart which 
beats in all her sons? 

This makes a nation great and strong 
and certain to endure, f 

The subtle inner voice that thrills a 
man and makes him sure; . 

Which makes him know there is no 
north or south or east or west, 

But that his land must ever stand the 


bravest and the best. ‘ 
W. D. Nesbit. 


Lincoln 


Hurt was the nation with a mighty 
wound, 
And all her ways were filled with clam- 
’rous sound. : 
Wailed loud the South with unremit- 
ting grief, 

And wept the North that could not find 
relief. 

Their madness joined their harshest 
tone to strife; 

A minor note swelled in the song of 
life 

Till, stirring with the love that filled 
his breast, ; 

But still, unflinching at the Right’s be- 
hest, 

Grave Lincoln came, 
from afar, 

The mighty Homer of the lyre of war! 

’Twas he who bade the raging tempest 
cease, 
Wrenched from his strings the har- 
mony of Peace, ; 
Muted the strings that made the dis- 
cord Wrong, . 

And gave his spirit up in thund’rous 

song. 

Oh, mighty master of the mighty lyre! 

Earth heard and trembled at thy 
strains of fire; 

Earth learned of thee what Heaven al- 
ready knew, 

And wrote thee down among her treas- 
ured few! 


strong-handed, 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


At Valley Forge 


The heights are still in the windless 
air 
And the meadows all aglow 
With aster blooms and golden-rods, 
While the river winds below. 


A quiet haze o’er the valley broods, 
And the leaning hills enfold 

The guarded gates of the storied camp, 
As there in the days of old. 


Peace reigns to-day where the camp- 
fires burned 
And the winter smoke upcurled, 
While the loyal sons of freedom held 
The fate of the vast New World. 


The woodpecker beats his sharp tattoo, 
The jay with a scream upsprings, 

And far in his note of quick alarm 
The sentinel’s challenge rings! 


In shadows that drift across the hills, 
Or trail in the tangled grass, 

The ghostly files of an army march 
To-day, as the shadows pass. 


Along the lines of the old redoubt, 
By valley and meadows wide, 

Where the winter fires to ashes turned, 
The shadowy legions glide. 


Their footprints blush with a crimson 
stain, 
They reel through hunger and cold, 
While faces pale with fever and pain 
Glow yet with a hope untold. 


Brave hearts and true of the olden 
time! 
Dim shades of the long ago! 
Who kept the vigil of freedom well 
At Valley Forge in the snow! 
Benjamin F. Leggett. 





Washington 


Great were the hearts and strong the 
minds 

Of those who framed in high debate 

The immortal league of love that binds 

ee fair, broad empire, State with 
tate. 


And deep the gladness of the hour 
When, as the auspicious task was 
done, 
In solemn trust the sword of power 
Was given to Glory’s Unspoiled Son. 


That noble race is gone—the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set ;— 
But the bright links, those chosen ones, 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind in everlasting peace 
State after State, a mighty train. 
W. C. Bryant. 


Papa’s Letter 


I was sitting in my study, 
Writing letters when I heard, 
“Please, dear mamma, Mary told me 
Mamma mustn’t be ’isturbed. 


“But I’se tired of the kitty, 
Want some ozzer fing to do. 
Witing letters, is ou, mamma? 
Tan’t I wite a letter too?” 


“Not now, darling, mamma’s busy; 
Run and play with kitty, now.” 

“No, m0, mamma, me wite letter; 
Tan if ’ou will show me how.” 


I would paint my darling’s portrait 
As his sweet eyes searched my face— 
Hair of gold and eyes of azure, 
Form of childish, witching grace. 


But the eager face was clouded, 
As I slowly shook my head, 

Till I said, “I’ll make a letter 
Of you, darling boy, instead.” 


So I parted back the tresses 

From his forehead high and white, 
And a stamp in sport I pasted 

’Mid its waves of golden light. 


Then I said, “Now, little letter, 
Go away and bear good news.” 
And I smiled as down the staircase 
Clattered loud the little shoes. 


Leaving me, the darling hurried 
Down to Mary in his glee, 

“Mamma’s witing lots of letters; 
I’se a letter, Mary—see!” 


No one heard the little prattler, 
As once more he climbed the stair, 
Reached his little cap and tippet, 
Standing on the entry stair. 


No one heard the front door open, 
No one saw the golden hair, 

As it floated o’er his shoulders 
In the crisp October air. 


Down the street the baby hastened 
Till he reached the office door. 
“T’se a letter, Mr. Postman; 
Is there room for any more? 


“*Cause dis letter’s doin’ to papa, 
Papa lives with God, ’ou know, 

Mamma sent me for a letter, 
Does ’ou fink ’at I tan go?” 


But the clerk in wonder answered, 
“Not to-day, my little man.” 
“Den I’ll find anozzer office, 
’Cause I must do if I tan.” 


Fain the clerk would have detained him, 
But the pleading face was gone, 
And the little feet were hastening— 





By the busy crowd swept on. 


Suddenly the crowd was parted, 
People fied to left and right, 
As a pair of maddened horses 
At the moment dashed in sight. 


No one saw the baby figure— 
_No one saw the golden hair, 

Till a voice of frightened sweetness 
Rang out on the autumn air. 


’Twas too late—a moment only 
Stood the beauteous vision there, 

Then the little face lay lifeless, 
Covered o’er with golden hair. 


Reverently they raised my darling, 
Brushed away the curls of gold, 

Saw the stamp upon the forehead, 
Growing now so icy cold. 


Not a mark the face disfigured, 
Showing where a hoof had trod; 

But the little life was ended— 
“Papa’s letter” was with God. 


The Ladder of St. Augustine 


Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of 
shame! 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire, the base design, 

That makes another’s virtues less; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 

And all occasions of excess; 


The longing for ignoble things; 
The strife for triumph more than 
truth; 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth; 


All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 
“= have their root in thoughts of 
ill: 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert 
airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 
The heights by great men reached and 
kept 


p 
’ Were not attained by sudden flight, 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


| Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast 
eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before—. 
A path to higher destinies. 


Nor-deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


Encouragement 


Who dat knockin’ at de do’? 

Why, Ike Johnson—yes, fu’ sho’! 

Come in, Ike. I’s mighty glad 

You come down. I t’ought you’s mad 

At me ’bout de othah night, 

An’ was stayin’ ’way fu’ spite. 

Say, now, was you mad fu’ true 

W’en I kin’ o’ laughed at you? 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 


’Tain’t no use a-lookin’ sad, 

An’ a-mekin’ out you’s mad; 

Ef you’s gwine to be so glum, 

Wondah why you evah come. 

I don’t lak nobidy ’roun’ 

Dat jes’ shet dey mouf an’ frown— 

Oh, now, man, don’t act a dunce! 

Cain’t you talk? I tol’ you once, 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f, 


Wha’d you come hyeah fu’ to-night? 

Rody’d t’ink yo’ haid ain’t right. 

I’s done all dat I kin do— 

Dressed perticler, jes’ fu’ you; 

Reckon I’d a’ bettah wo’ 

My ol’ ragged calico. 

Aftah ail de pains I’s took, 

Cain’t you tell me how I look? 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 


Bless my soul! I ’mos’ fu’got 
Tellin’ you ’bout Tildy Scott. 
Don’t you know, come Thu’sday night, 
She gwine ma’y Lucius White? 
Miss Lize say I allus wuh 
Heap sight laklier ’n huh; 
An’ she’ll git me somep’n new, 
Ef I wants to ma’y too. 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 


I could ma’y in a week, 
If de man I wants ’ud speak. 
Tildy’s presents ’ll be fine, 
But dey wouldn’t ekal mine. 
Him whut gits me fu’ a wife 
"ll be proud, you bet yo’ life. 
I’s had offers, some ain’t quit; 
But I hasn’t ma’ied yit! 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 


Ike, I loves you—yes, I does; 

You’s my choice, and allus was. 

Laffin’ at you ain’t no harm— 

Go ’way, dahky, whah’s yo’ arm? 

Hug me closer—dah, dat’s right! 

Wasn’t you a awful sight, 

Havin’ me to baig you so? 

Now ax whut you want to know— 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. 








YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 
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Dear Bleanor: 

We are just back from Bermuda! And 
to you, my dear, Iam writing my first letter 
as Mrs. William T. Carleton. Bermuda! 
What a fairyland of dreams! I shall never 
forget it. The deep, crystal water—the 
age-old sea—the quaint little shops—the 
white-roofed houses. And best of all, the 
soft, silvery nights and the big silvery moon. 


Billy and I are very, very happy. Some- 
times I have to pinch myself to see if Iam 
awake. Life is so different. 


Can’t you come to see us some time soon? 
Our apartment isn’t very large, but I know 
we could find room for you somewhere. And 
Ihave so many things I want to teil you. 





of June 15. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Sorry to hear that you are so busy with 
your sewing that you can’t come now. I 
can’t imagine gay Eleanor at the sewing 
machine making her own clothes. For- 
tunately, I don’t need a new thing this sum- 
mer. You know father gave me the money 
for my trousseau, and it was wonderfully 
complete. 

Anyway, it’s lucky I don’t need any new 
clothes—we’ve had to get so many things 
for the apartment. Billy said last night it 
seems as though we’ll never get through 
buying the things we just have to have. He 
thought the firm would raise his salary 
when we were married—but they didn’t and 
I know he’s worried a little. He’s such a 
dear. Come when you can. 


Cd September 27. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother 
called me up and invited me to come over 
to a tea she was giving Thursday afternoon. 
I knew who would be there and I simply 
had to have something new. So I got right on the car 
and went down to Blaine’s. Eleanor, do you know 
what they asked for a half-way pretty afternoon 
dress? Sixty-five dollars! I went to four other shops 
and the lowest price I found for anything that I could 
wear was $49.50. Well, I didn’t have that much to 
spend on a dress and I didn’t have the heart to ask 
Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on that hanna tric- 
olette I had a year ago. 

But, Eleanor, when I got there and found all the 
other women with smart new fall clothes, I felt posi- 
tively ashamed of my appearance. It seemed as though 
my dress had “last year” written all over it. No one 
said anything, of course, but some things are under- 
stood. I came home and just lay down and cried. 

i finally decided to ask Billy for $25 extra this month, 
figuring I could save the rest out of the house allow- 
ance. But when he came home he looked worried him- 
self. He wouldn’t tell me at first what the trouble was, 
but after supper he came up and put his arm around 
me and said, “Honey, do you think you could cut 
corners a little this month? My life insurance comes 
due the 20th and it’s going to be just a bit hard to 
meet it.” Well, you can imagine how my own plans 
vanished when he said that. What am I going to do, 
Eleanor? I’ve simply got to have a few new things. 
What can I do? 


oe October 5. 
Dear Eleanor: 


I guess I’ve read your letter twenty times. When 
I think of all the pretty new clothes you have, I fear 
I'm just a bit envious. But to think you’ve made them 
all yourself! And you believe I could do the same. 
Oh, wouldn’t it be too wonderful if I could! And you 
Say you learned at home. Why, I always thought one 
must put in years in a shop or go away somewhere to 
school to really become a dressmaker. But I shall 
know all about the plan you suggest in a few days, for 
Ihave written the Woman’s Institute. Yes, I had heard 
about the Institute, but I never thought of its meaning 
anything to me. I guess that’s because I never knew 
anyone before who had taken the course. Thanks so 
much for telling me. 


rd December 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 


Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but truly I didn’t 
realize it had been two months since I wrote you last. 
But they’ve been such wonderful months. You see, I 
heard from the Institute just a couple of days after my 
last letter, and when I saw that here was exactly the 
thing I needed, I put in my membership and took up 
the Dressmaking Course at once. And within a week I 
was busy with my first lesson. Eleanor, I never found 
anything so fascinating in my life. One just can’t 
help learning. And when I realized what it was going 
to mean to me I could’hardly lay the lessons down. 

At first I wasn’t going to tell Billy, but how could I 
kecp such news from him? And he was so interested. 
He said he thought it was a fine thing to have some- 
thing so enjoyable to do afternoons. After all, why 
Shouldn’t a woman learn dressmaking, just like a man 
Studies law or medicine—or business? Well, after the 
third lesson, I made the loveliest blouse. Billy says it’s 
the prettiest I ever had, and think, it cost just $1.65 
and really I couldn’t duplicate it down town for less 
than $5.00. Besides, I’ve made two apron dresses, a 














camisole, the dearest negligee, and a plaited skirt, and 
now I’m at work on my first nice dress. 1 can hardly 
wait till it’s finished. 

) December 16. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Oh, I must tell you. I wore the new dress to a party 
this afternoon and everyone said it was the most be- 
coming thing I ever had. The girls insisted on know- 
ing where I got it, and when I toid them I made it 
myself they were simply amazed. Marion Holt wants 
me to make a dress for her. Imagine! “Madame Louise, 
Modiste!” I wonder if I could? 

March 11, 
Dear Eleanor: oe ; 

My, but I’ve been busy. But let me go back to the 
beginning. The very day after the party Marion came 
over. Said she was really serious about wanting me 
to make her a dress, so I said all right, I would. You 
see, she never seemed able to find anything in the 
stores that was really suited to her type. But I saw 
just what she needed. One of the most important 
things I have learned from the Institute is the design- 
ing of dresses that are really becoming. You know--- 
just the right lines, the right material, the right fabric 
and shade, and just the right touch of color and the 
right finish to make it distinctive. Well, I never en- 
joyed anything so much as pianning and making that 
dress for Marion—and it was a beauty, if I do say it. 
Marion was so delighted she insisted on paying me $20 
for making it and said she wanted me to make all her 
clothes in the future. 

Well, that was the beginning of my venture. Others 
came and wanted me to make clothes for them, and 
the result is that every hour I have been able to spare 
from my own work the last three months has becn 
taken up designing and making things for folks here in 
town. I’ve finished half my course with the Institute, 
I have more pretty clothes of my own than I ever 
expected to own in one season, and best of all, a bank 
account that’s growing every day! 


Dear Eleanor: ail June 21, 

It seems I always have good news to tell you these 
days. And this time it’s best of all. Two weeks ago 
we bought the dearest little house out here in Maple- 
wood and now we're all settled. When Billy first heard 
about the house he came rushing home one night, half 
in joy, half in despair. It was a wonderful bargain, but 
he had to pay a thousand dollars down. 

“I’ve saved $600 since the first of the year,” he said 
(you know he got a raise in January), “but where can 
we get the rest?” Well, I fairly flew up to my room, 
and down the stairs I rushed with my own bank book. 
Of course, Billy knew I had made some money sewing, 
but when I showed him a balance of $572, he just 
rubbed his eyes and stared. But I sat down then and 
there and wrote a check for $400 and put it in his hand. 
And—well—I couldn’t get my breath for a minute— 
Billy was holding me so tight! And two big tears stood 
in his eyes. “Louise, dear,” he said, ‘you're the greatest 
little woman in the world!” 

So we’re here in our own home, Eleanor. Tonight 
after supper we sat out on the porch—just quiet and 
happy—and the moon came up big and round and 
silvery and just seemed to smile its blessing. “It 
seems to me,” Billy said, “I’ve seen that moon before— 
I think it was somewhere in Bermuda.” “Yes, Billy 


dear,” I said, “it’s our honey moon. It’s going 
to shine on us forever.” 

P.S. You really must come to see us now, 
Eleanor. There’s a little room waiting for 
you, for I want to entevtain—quite in state, 
if you please—the one who showed me the 
way to happiness. 


of a YOUNG BRIDE 





tier, more becoming clothes for your- 

self and your family for less than half 
what they now cost you? Wouldn’t you like 
to have two or three times as many pretty 
dresses at no increased expense? 

You can have them, for through the 
Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences you can learn easily and quickly, 
right in your own home, to make them your- 
self at merely the cost of materials. You can 
save at least $25 on a suit priced at $40 in 
the stores, for every item of material it 
contains would cost not more than $15. On 
a dress retailing at $20, you can save $12 
or $14. Even on a blouse or a child's frock, 
or a little boy’s suit costing $5, it is easily 
possible to save $2.50 to $3 by buying the 
materials and making it yourself, 

Are such savings as these worth while? 
What would it mean to you to be able to 
save half or two-thirds of what you spend 
for clothes each season? Think of the other 
comforts or little luxuries you could enjoy 
or the moncy you could put away. 


There is not the slightest doubt about 
your ability to learn. More than 125,000 
women and girls, in city, town and country, 
have proved by the clothes they have made 
and by the dollars they have saved and 
earned, the success of the Institute's 
methods. 

“I have more pretty dresses than T ever 
had in my life,” writes one young mother. 
“Just think, six new dresses and two hats, 
and last season I really shed tears ter want 
of a decent dress.” 

Another mother, when she had half completed her 
course, made her daughter's complete trousseau. Al- 
together it would have cost $650 in the stores, but the 
materials came to just $189.15. “So you see,” she writes, 
“I made the magnificent saving of $460.85.” 

It makes no difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is carried on by mai!, and it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy most of your time, be- 
cause you can devote as much or as little time to the 
course as you desire and just when it is convenient. 

Besides learning how to make every kind of garment 
at a saving of half or more, you learn the all-important 
secrets of distinctive dress—what colors and fabrics 
are most appropriate to different types of women; how 
to adapt garments you see in the shop windows, on 
the street or in fashion magazines; how to design, plan 
and create original effects, etc. 

Remember that every claim made by the Woman's 
institute is borne out by its six years of experience 
in successfully teaching dressmaking, millinery and 
cookery in the home. The Institute is now the largest 
woman's school in the world. Its growth has been 
made possible only because it has rendered a service 
worth many times its small cost to every student, The 
Governor of Pennsylvania considered its work so im- 
portant that he personally presided at the dedication 
of its new building, and the State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, in making the principal address, 
called the Institute “one of Pennsylvania’s most valu- 
able educational institutions.” 


Witter: mor: you, too, like to have pret- 
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Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 
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The Woman's Institute is 
ready to help you, no matter 
where you live or what your 
circumstances or your needs. 
And it costs you absolutely 
nothing to find out what it can 
do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient 
coupon below to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 32-B, Scran- 
ton, Penna., and you will re- 
ceive, without obligation, the 
full story of this great school 
that is bringing to women and girls all over the world, 
the happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too rood to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful business. 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-B, Scranton, Penna. 





Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 

0 Millinery 
0 Cooking 


CL] Home Dressmaking 
OC Professional Dressmaking 


FR iriiaccsscadscesuncecicticcinssccniecsatesctcieinscsastianasseaivqnsaneiaaniad pacenecdoceveesé 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address jcsncsbddascensnenebeosessebioke 
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Rural School and Community 


A Page Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


A Prize-Winning Health Program 


By Catherine Beverley 


rated a program of health work in my two- 

room school and last fall I had the pleasure 
of seeing it win a prize for which all the schools of 
the county competed. This program, as given be- 
low, may offer suggestions to others who are at- 
tempting health work in their schools. 


D = the school year 1920-21 I inaugu- 


The Program 


1. The organization of a Junior Health League 
with a Chief Health Officer, a Room Health Officer 
for each room, and Monitors. The Room Health 
Officers serve for one week only. Their duties are 
(1) To ask each child if he has kept the twelve 
health rules listed at the end of this program; (2) 
To keep account of those having a perfect record, 
recording their names at the end of the week on 
that part of the blackboard reserved for the pur- 
pose; (3) To keep record of the room temperature. 
The Monitors, appointed each month, inspect week- 
ly the toilets and yards and report to the Chief 
Health Officer. 

2. A thorough physical inspection by the teacher 
of each child two weeks after the opening of school 
and a report of defects sent to parents. This in- 
spection includes the weighing and measuring of 
each child, who records his own weight opposite the 
normal weight of a child of his age on a chart on 
the wall; and the examination by our State Board 
of Health for symptoms of hookworm. 

3. Daily inspection by the teacher of eyes and 
throat of each pupil for any symptoms of com- 
municable diseases. Special attention given this 
during a local epidemic. 

4. Daily hot soup for each child and teacher. 

5. Weekly instruction in compiling balanced 
menus and a talk on food values. The best nienus 
placed upon blackboard and copied by pupils. 

6. Daily physical exercises ‘outdoors in fair 
weather, indoors in inclement weather. 

7. A towel for each pupil and a washing of 
hands before lunch. 

8. Vaccination against smallpox required and 
inoculation against typhoid encouraged. 

9. Rooms flooded with fresh air at each recess 
and oftener if necessary. 

10. Floors kept well oiled. 

11. Blackboards washed daily and windows as 
needed. 

12. Examination of school water supply by the 
Board of Health. 

18. One-half hour each month given to practical 
demonstration in First Aid as required by the state 
laws. 

14. Celebration of the month of February as 
Health Month by a presentation of health plays in 
which every child takes part. 

15. A blackboard record under the head of ‘The 
Pencil-Sucker Family” or “The Face-Feeler Family” 
of anyone reported by any child as being guilty of 
putting pencils into the mouth or of having the 
hands about the face. (NoTE: This plan has proved 
most effective.) 


Questions Asked by Health Officers 
1. Did you bring a handkerchief this morning? 
. Did you bow your head or cover nose and 
mouth when you sneezed or coughed? 
38. Did you brush your teeth this morning? 
4, Did you clean your nails this morning? 
5. Did you sleep with windows open last night? 
6. Did you drink three glasses of water yesterday? 
7. Did you avoid using a common drinking cup? 
8. Did you wash your hands before each meal? 
9. Did you drink milk or water instead of coffee 
or tea or “soft drinks’’? 
10. Did you exercise outdoors yesterday? 
11. Did you eat some fruit or green vegetables 
yesterday? 
12. Did you keep your hands away from your face 
yesterday? 
On Fridays the question is asked, “Did you take 
one or more baths last week?” 


bo 


Feeding the Art-Starved 
By Letitia Morse Nash 


Principal Pleasant Grove Rural Consolidated School, 
Texarkana, Texas 


things as art can give them. The rural life 

is a busy one, and father, mother, and chil- 
dren are often so occupied with the daily tasks that 
there is no time for esthetic development. Not in- 
frequently the parents are ignorant, the home un- 
attractive, sometimes barren, ugly, and devoid of 
even an attempt at adornment. Country people are 
sometimes so dulled by toil that they cannot even 
see the beauties of nature in the fields and wood- 
lands about them. They seldom go to a city, per- 
haps never to an art exhibit, and they take few, if 
any good magazines. Their lives are bounded by 
their daily tasks, to them necessary evils. Blessed 
is the teacher who, through art, opens the door to 
a new world, a world of real enchantment, to the 
children of some remote rural community. She is 
sowing seed that will become a bountiful harvest, 
first in the life of the child, and later in the home 
and community. ~ 

The rural teacher cannot afford to ignore art, not 
only because of what it may do for the pupils, but 
because of the help it may be to herself. It is a 
splendid help in disciplining the school, and first aid 
to the teaching of many other subjects, as reading, 
history, geography, and agriculture. The teacher 
who has not tried the use of art to vitalize these 
subjects has lost much of the joy of teaching them. 
It is also a good instrument to use in winning the 
friendship of your pupils, because it makes the 
necessary drudgery of school work more attractive. 
The youngster who is not fascinated by water col- 
ors, crayola, and tinted papers is very rare indeed. 

In a crowded rural school little children cannot 
possibly be engaged in recitation more than a small 
portion of the day, and it is preposterous to enter- 
tain the idea that they should be engaged in study 
all the remainder of the time. What then shall 
they do during the tedious periods of waiting? Mis- 
chief? Ah, yes, unless the wise teacher has some- 
thing interesting planned. Many 
periods may be pleasantly and 
profitably spent in drawing, cut- 
ting, pasting, folding, tearing, 
tracing, coloring, and modeling. 
Lessons may be illustrated and so 
become vital to the child and firm- 
ly fixed in his mind, The sixth 
grade boy who sketched or painted 
the “sand-rimmed pond” with the 
“walnut slope beyond” will not 
soon forget Whittier’s “Barefoot 
Boy”; and the primary child who 
made a “Little Red Riding Hood’ 
book or a “Three Bears’ poster 
has a mental picture that will last 
through life. The agriculture class 
that made from laths and painted 
white a working model of a port- 
able hog fence got several things, 
—manual training, community 
spirit, self-confidence, and a 
clinching of the facts about the 
structure and use of such a fence. 
The girl who modeled in paraffin 
a copy of an old cuneiform tablet 
has a much better idea of the slow 
and tedious process of the old 
Babylonish writing, and the boy 
who made a miniature pillory will 
always remember about the pe- 
culiar and cruel forms of punish- 
ment of olden times. 

Rural children need the same 
things that art gives to the child 
of the city,—the training of eye 
and hand, self-direction, judg- 
ment, observation, visualization, 
and imagination. And even more 
than the city child, they need the 
joy that art brings, and its re- 
fining influence. 

“Art is saying to your brother 
what God says to you.” It has its 


R ine children are starved for just such 


place as the highest form of self-expression. Draw. 
ing is a means, not an end in itself. Its object is 
not to make artists or near-artists—that is not 
within the scope of school drawing. Its real object 
is far broader, and it applies to the average pupil 
under average conditions. It gives him skill which 
may be practically applied in many fields apart from 
art in its restricted sense. In school, drawing is a 
necessary adjunct to the study of natural objects, 
it enhances the work in composition, literature, his- 
tory, and geography. Taught as a means, it func. 
tions in the development of artisans. Teacher, 
printer, milliner, engineer, plumber, dressmaker, 
paper hanger,—all find skill in drawing valuable to 
them in their vocations. Drawing enriches the men- 
tal content; it gives more intelligence, more force, 
more efficiency. 

In many of the above callings a sense of pro- 
portion and appreciation of design are especially 
desirable and helpful. And designing will develop 
this sense of proportion, cultivate taste in the se- 
lection and arrangement ‘of colors and objects, and 
awaken the creative instinct in the child. 

Industrial art, hand work, mamual training, 
crafts, applied art, aside from their future use to 
the child, and the training of muscle and mind they 
give, serve an immediate purpose as an outlet to 
mctor activity, so strong in the child. 

Art has also cultural value, not to be measured 
in dollars and cents. It has a refining influence in 
the home, and on the care, beauty, and orderliness 
of the premises. It creates interest in the home 
and a desire to improve home conditions as does 
no other subject in the curriculum. It teaches good 
taste in the selection of colors and designs in rugs, 
draperies, pictures, and personal attire. It in- 
fluences the selection of furniture and its arrange- 
ment, And surely the average rural home needs at 
least some of these refining influences. 

But often quite different methods must be used 
in teaching art in rural schools from those used in 
city schools; and the course will of necessity be 
quite different and more restricted because there 
are three handicaps that must be overcome—at 
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That is a most important question to every Teacher in America—too important, entirely, to 
put off until it is too late. _— 

Winter is here with its Colds, Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis 
and other afflictions—also its long list of Accident possibilities. 

Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not expect to be ill, but they 
have no choice—and each one finds herself or himself burdened with excessive expenses, while 
turning the salary over to a substitute. , 

Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to break a limb or to suffer 
a painful sprain. 

Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not assured, for thou- 
sands of Teachers lose time and salary every year on account of Quarantine. 


What The T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. It will pay you 
$25 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will 
pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. It provides oper- 
ation benefits after your policy has been maintained in continuous force for one year. It will pay 
you $50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemni- 
ties of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents. 


- Don’t Wait Until Something Happens---Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of information and testi- 
monials from Teachers all over America who have experienced what it means to have the T. C. U. 
on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall then mail you full particulars of how 
we protect Teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
635 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 





These Teachers Know 


Miss Thomasina Holter, Patton, Pa. writes: 
“I gladly offer my words of praise for the T. 
C. U. for the fairness, promptness and sym- 
pathy which they offer and extend to every 


one who will accept of their liberal terms 
Twice have I gone to them and both times 
received the most prompt and fairest treat- 


ment, and I only wish every teacher cowl! 
know them as I do, and how little worry they 
would have from sickness.” 


Miss Sarah Elizabeth Baker, Hillsboro, 
Missouri, writes: “Within a week after 
making claim for my illness with smallpox 
the T. C. U. sent me a check which covered 
loss caused by my disability to work. I want 
to thank the T. C. U. for their promptness and 
fairness in settlement of this claim.” 


Miss Anastasia E. Dean, Pinola, Calif., 
writes: “Il appreciate very much the prompt 
ness in which the T. C. U. forwarded the 
check to meet my claim for illness. Also ap 
preciate the kind words and sympathy ex- 
tended to me during my illness.” 


Mrs. Ethel Maddox, Montpelier, Ind., writes: 
“I just received your check for my recent ill- 
ness and wish to thank you very much for it. 
Also for the promptness and interest you have 
shewn in my ense ‘A friend in need is a 
friend indeed’ and I certainly thank you.” 






































FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 635 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 


story and booklet of testimonials. 


FO EE TCO OE ETT 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical ‘Geaching Ideas 


The Paragon Plan System 
By W. H. Plourd 


City Superintendent, Fullerton, Nebraska 


GREAT many of the plan devices in use in 
the schools to-day fall short in some particu- 
lar, usually that of the accessibility. A good 

plan may be made in a plan book, but so placed it is 
often so far from the subject matter to be taught 
that it cannot be applied to the best advantage. A 
plan arrangement that will not have this disadvan- 
tage can be very simply made by hand. Such a plan 
consists of a strip of paper upon which the plan for 
a single subject is written, each day’s plans being 
separated from those of the next by a line. This, 
however, lacks the merits of standardization and 
uniformity, and is not conveniently filed for refer- 
ence. The writer has used for a number of years a 
printed form similar in use to the above described 
strip of paper, and for the purpose of designation 
has named it the Paragon Plan System. 

This plan system consists of a slip of good paper, 
about three by seven and a half inches, printed on 
each side. On the first side appears the name of 
the system at the top of the strip, followed by a 
small space for writing in the name of the class and 
the week and month of the year. The remainder of 
this side is divided into three equal portions, these 
being headed ‘‘Monday,” ‘‘Tuesday,” and ‘‘Wednes- 
day.’”’ On the reverse side there are spaces for the 
work of Thursday and Friday, a smaller space 
headed “Monday” for the first assignment of the 
next week, and another space for notes. The plans 
are made several days in advance, one in each sub- 
ject, and the slips placed in the proper textbooks 
for bookmarks. This places the plan for the day 
right before the eyes of the teacher. She can con- 
sult it while teaching the lesson and making an as- 
signment without inconvenience or interruption. 
The plan is instantly accessible to supervisors and 
when handed in at the close of the week serves as 
an excellent report of the material covered by the 
teacher. The substitute beginning work at short 
notice finds the plans with the subject matter being 
taught and works at the minimum of disadvantage. 

Some teachers make out these plans at the close 
of the week for the whole of the fol- 
lowing week. Others have obtained 


plans in detail. These details are not lost or for- 
gotten, because I have them before me.” “I con- 
sult my plans more frequently than I did when I 
used a plan book.” “It is easy for me to change my 
plans for the latter part of the week if necessary, 
and I used to purposely make my plans very gen- 
eral in the plan book so that I could change them 
more easily.” “I like this system because I make 
real use of my plans.” 


How Can One Enchain Interest? 
By Mrs. B. M. Cook 


AM a rural teacher, growing old in the service, 
| and I trust my varied experience may entitle me 
to a word. I think I have chosen for my title a 
topic that catches you all—the very thing you seek 
everlastingly to achieve. 

It is so easy to teach, you have reasoned, when 
there comes back to you a keen response from the 
pupils. We may agree that interest is an elusive 
something that a successful teacher must enchain 
and keep creating and maintaining; just as an 
author, to gain and hold his readers, must infuse 
into his works a subtle quality called charm. 

But theory is strictly out of place here. It is 
practical methods you want, I think, and many of 
them. I have culled nine specific points from my 
old plan books, and in the form of prohibitions, 
here they are: 

1—Do not absolutely taboo the time-honored cus- 
tom of giving prizes to stimulate interest. This 
practice is open to criticism, perhaps, but I have 
found a wise adaptation to be productive of results 
when everything else failed. I have known children 
whose apathy was little short of death-like, to wake 
up, given this incentive; and I have had a double 
reward in the grateful: parents’ thanks. In ex- 
planation, I may say that I have used attractive 
“merit” cards, giving them weekly for credits ob- 
tained in the usual ways—well prepared lessons, 
good deportment, regular attendance, etc. In ex- 
change for ten cards I often give a little inexpensive 
present. 

2—Do not ignore the possibilities of the Opening 
Exercises. If you can’t sing, get some child who 


can lead fairly well to do this for you; moreover 
invest in a phonograph. Apart from music, have 
something else interesting, and a little different 
each morning. This will challenge your resource. 
fulness. 

3—Do not count time lost that is used in getting 
up entertainments, either for the school or for the 
local church or other community organization. 
There is a revival at present in this ancient and 
valuable method of creating interest. If you have 
but little talent in this direction, use “to the limit” 
what skill you do possess. 

-4—Do not let Friday be quite the same as other 
days. Set aside a little time, even at the expense 
of the three R’s, and let it be an enjoyable and ip- 
structive lesson. Get some educational games, by 
investing your own money, if need be, and entertain 
the children or let them entertain themselves. This 
will check the tendency some children have of play- 
ing older persons’ games. 

5—Do not cut the time of recesses or of the lunch 
hour. The children need the relaxation that the 
full time affords. Supervise the play, if desirable, 
and at least see that each child gets his share of 
good, wholesome recreation. Provide yourself with 
literature on the subject; then enter into the spirit 
of the game as well as into its physical activity and 
you yourself will be benefited. 

6—Do not omit to include a five-minute talk on 
current topics, even if you register twenty pupils in 
all the grades. What you say will be quoted oft- 
times at home. Here is your best opportunity to 
teach American ideals. 

7—Do not get in a rut. Keep strictly up to date. 
It is a teacher’s business to be a live wire and to 
further the cause of progress. Do not omit the 
physical exercises, even if your state does not make 
them compulsory, and do not neglect the subjects of 
agriculture, sewing, manual training, and drawing. 
There is time enough, if you use it economically. 

8—Do not despise your Syllabus or Course of 
Study. Use it. 

9—Do not limit your energies to the performance 
merely of the necessary tasks, but do a great deal 
more, neither expecting nor inviting praise or 
profit 


The Chosen Few 





more satisfactory results by making 
out a general plan for the week in the 


THURSDAY 





space’ labeled “‘Notes,’’ and then de- 
veloping this plan a day in advance 
under the proper heading. Probably 
the most successful users of the Para- 











gon System, however, outline the work 
for the week very briefly at the top of 
the daily spaces by writing in the 
topics or pages to be covered, and then 
a day in advance fill in the remaining 
space with a complete plan. In this 
way the teacher has in mind her gen- 
eral plan of the material to be covered 
in a week, and the additional notes 
made the day in advance are fresh and 
in close relation to the lesson of the 


| By Nye Winifred Griffiths 


E do not hear much these days 
W ions “teacher’s pet,” for 

teaching is becoming more and 
more a science, and less and less—yet 
no, I can’t truly say that it is becom- 
ing less human, despite the generally 
accepted belief that science excludes 
the warm personal emotions of hv- 
manity. We are, perhaps, learning to 
harness our emotions to the chariot of 











day. 

Another advantage of this kind of 
plan is the ease with which it can be 
changed when necessary. When a 
different plan is desired it is but a 
small matter to rewrite the whole plan 
for the week cn a new slip and discard 
the old one. 

The writer, after using this plan sys- 
tem for five years, finds that his teach- 
ers make better plans and as a conse- 


progress, to subordinate them more 
and more to what we find to be the 
best interests of our work. But in 
every class we find always the few out- 
standing pupils, those whose _intelli- 
gence is above the class average and 
whose efficiency gives us such quick 
returns for our efforts that almost in 
spite of ourselves we find them getting 
into the forground, not only when 
there are visitors, but throughout the 





class routine. ; 

| My own experience is entirely with 
| little children, but I know that the 
same phenomenon occurs. wherever 








quence do better teaching. He finds 
that more time is devoted to the 
making of plans, and that there is 
much less inclination than formerly to 
slight this important phase of the 
teacher’s work. The forms for these 
plans can be printed and used any- 
where. 

The following are some of the ex- 
pressed opinions of teachers who have 
used the Paragon System: “I enjoy 
making plans with the Paragon slips 








because it is worth my while to make ia 


THE PARAGON PLAN SYSTEM 
CLASS —sSWXd«dsCsé Were 
Period | 
| 
MONDAY | 
P FRIDAY — 
| 
TUESDAY = | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| = 
MONDAY 
| 
NOTES 
WEDNESDAY 
(Front) (Back) 





there are pupils. It is so easy to let 
the children who can do the things 
well, do them. One of the ruling pr 
ciples of my work, however, is to avoid 
this. For these children, who are well 
advanced and clever, can do their tasks 
without the repetition that others Tf 
quire. The child we want to reach 
the child who does not do his task 
well—this is the one who needs ¢! 
couragement and the practice of T 
peated doing. Try to keep your class 
on the move. Don’t let the same chil 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Makers also of ONLI- 
WON HYGIENE, the 
service of toilet paper 
from Onliwon Cabinets 
—the equipment that 
you find in public lava- 
tories wherever you go. 
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It’s Safer to Use 
©ulnion PaperTowels 


SERVED DOUBLED BLE SERVICE 










ONLIWON TOWELS are made of very 
high grade materials in a factory where 
every precaution is taken for sanitation. 
They come to you in a compact package 
ready to slip into the protective cabinet. 
This operates automatically without insani- 
tary knobs to touch. Your hand touches 
only the clean towel. To discourage waste 
just one folded towel is delivered at a time. 


A.P. W. Paper Company 
Department D. Albany, N. Y. 


You can try ONLIWON at our ex- 
pense by mailing coupon today. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





GENTLEMEN:—-Please send me free aaa towels 
and illustrated folder--‘‘Health and Clean Hands.”’ 





NAME 












ADDRESS. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication, Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A February Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


Again our thoughts turn to the lives 
of our “Great Americans,” for we cel- 
ebrate the birthdays of two of them 
this month. If at no other time during 
the year, at least in February most of 
us concentrate our attention on the 
lives of Washington and Lincoln and 
the thrilling events of their periods. 

Speaking of Great Americans, Ar- 
thur Vanderberg, who in his new book 
has selected Alexander Hamilton as, 
in his estimation, the “Greatest Amer- 
ican,” says: “It is of vastly less con- 
sequence to determine one ‘Greatest 
American’ than it is to encourage fa- 
miliarity with all Greatest Americans. 
* * * Tf Alexander Hamilton is not 
entitled, all things considered, to be 
called ‘The Greatest American’, rebut- 
tal must search history for its vali- 
dating proofs; and such a search, re- 
gardless of its outcome, will make any 
pilgrim inspirationally stronger in 
fealty to the institutions of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Vanderberg has struck the key- 
note of an intelligent study of our 
great men. It is not only for the ethi- 
cal value of their example to youth but 
for the study of the period in which 
they lived and their relation to the 
community life which they summed up 
and directed. In such a study the 
young student finds that social forces 
in themselves are the same—that the 
same kind of influences were at work 
one hundred and one thousand years 
ago that are now working—and that 
certain historical epochs show how 
these fundamental forces work. The 
wise teacher will point out the forces 
and principles involved in the events 
that transpired at certain periods and 
make them the means of understand- 
ing the present. 

Every child’s life may be enriched 
by frequent discussion of the interest- 
ing events of the present time. What 
are the principles involved in this or 
that occurrence? What were the out- 
standing features of the Disarmament 
Conference? Get your children to 
thinking about present-day happenings 
and conditions. Make them more alive 
to what is going on about them. They 
can not afford to miss knowing about 
present events. 

What will be the effect on the teach- 
er of such discussions with her pupils? 
She herself must know and be pre- 
pared to answer questions. This 
means reading, conversing with peo- 
ple who are posted on these matters, 
and listening to talks and lectures on 
current subjects whenever it is pos- 
sible. The teacher must accumulate a 


k 


wealth of information which can be 





drawn upon by the pupils when they 
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themselves do not know or can _ not 
find out. 

The other day a pupil in a history 
class which I was visiting asked a 
legitimate question of the teacher. 
Evidently the teacher was not pre- 
pared to answer the question, so she 
picked up the history textbook and 
read a paragraph. Then she asked 
the pupil if that answered his ques- 
tion. The pupil answered, ‘No, it 
does not.” Then she read another para- 
graph, asking the same question and 
receiving the same answer. It was 
apparent to everyone in the room that 
the teacher was unable to answer the 
question and was using this extremely 
poor way of covering up her ignorance. 
No teacher can teach right up to the 
edge of her knowledge of a subject. 
Pupils know when there is a broad 
background of information and feel 
the influence thereof. We must be con- 
stantly nourished ourselves from the 
outside world in order to give the right 
kind of sustenance to our pupils. 

: Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Grace Milliren, 
Spring Valley, Wisconsin, would like 
to correspond and exchange products 
with pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades of schools in Alaska, the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands, and 
South America. 

The fifth and seventh grade pupils 
of Miss Edna Michel, Cross Roads 
School, Bland, Missouri, Route 1, wish 
to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, Alaska, Canada and Australia. 

Miss Dorothea Weissert and pupils 
of Escanaba, Michigan, Route 1, would 
like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any 
state of the Union, Canada, the Phil- 
ippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss L. E. Bonke and her pupils of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades of the Jackson School, Merrill, 
Wisconsin, Route 1, wish to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in any state in the Union, 
especially the southern and western 
states. 

The fourth, sixth and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Elizabeth Deadrick, 
Dike, Iowa, Route 2, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades 
in other states, and in the territorial 
possessions of the United States. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Grace 
Davis, Wiley, Colorado, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grade 
in other states of the Union, or in any 
of our territorial possessions. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grades of 
the village school of Buffalo,’ Montana, 
would like to exchange letters with 
corresponding grades in the eastern or 
southern part of the United States, 
and in Alaska. All letters will be an- 
swered promptly. Address Miss Bessie 
E. Brooks, Buffalo, Montana. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss Lura 
Martin, Lacey, Iowa, would like to ex- 
change letters with the eighth grade 
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pupils of other schools in the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands and South 
America. 


The third and sixth grades of Mrs. 
F. H. Fuller, Cold Creek, Washington, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in Alaska, the Ha- 
— or Philippine Islands and Aus- 
tralia. 


The pupils of Miss Bessie Lantz of 
Henderson, Nebraska, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades in Alaska, 
Hawaiian Islands, and the states. 


The sixth and seventh grade pupils 
of Miss Delcia A. Manger, Akron, 
Michigan, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the same grades in 
any western or southern state, Alaska 
and foreign countries. 


The fifth grade pupils of Miss Mina 
Anderson, Pine Creek, Minn., (care of 
T. I. Lislegard), would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grade in 
New York State. 


The pupils of Gena Sannes, Thief 
River Falls, Minnesota, desire to ex- 
change letters with pupils in other 
states, Alaska, and Philippine Islands. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Bessie Knauff, Tanana River, 
Hot Springs, Alaska, will exchange 
letters and samples of art work with 
pupils of the same grades in other 
schools. 


Fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils of A. J. Brooks, No. 6 
School, Hookset, New Hampshire, 
would like to correspond with pupils in 
the western and southern states, in 
Alaska and England. 


The fourth, fifth and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Helen §S. Robertson, 
Alexandria, South Dakota, R. R. No. 2, 
wish to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in Alaska, the Philippine 
and Hawaiian Islands, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba or the southern and eastern 
states of the United States. 


The teacher and pupils in the Juve 
School, Town of Farmington, Vilas 
County, Wisconsin, would be glad to 
exchange letters with schools in any 
state or country. Address John T. 
Vandervort, Box 2, Vilas 
County, Wisconsin. 


The fourth grade pupils and teach- 
er of the Badger School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, would like to exchange letters 
with the teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in Alaska, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Philippines, Canada and the 
United States. Address all letters to 
the teacher, Miss Helmae Blanken- 
heim, Badger School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Sayner, 


Letters 


Washington’s Birthday Party 


Last year we gave a play in the sev- 
enth grade. One boy dressed in a co- 
lonial costume received at the door, 
greeting appropriately each visitor. 
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Boys who were not in the play because 


A 


_ 


of lack of ability or otherwise, wore 
Boy Scout suits and were ushers, 
These boys also played the phonograph 
when necessary and were generally 
useful. 5 

After the play “Colonial Girls” 
served tea and wafers to the guests: 
after which they guided the mothers 
and friends around the room, exhibit- 
ing raffia baskets, drawings, note- 
books, spelling blanks, etc. This 
proved the most successful February 
22nd we had ever experienced.—NELLIE 
A. FETHEROLF, Pennsylvania. 


Days of ’76 


Here is a method of history review 
that has proved helpful to me and may 
aid others. Our eighth grade had fin- 
ished a thorough study of the Revolu- 
tionary period in American history. 
As ordinary reviews are tiresome we 
decided to write a play appropriate to 
that period. After talking it over in 
class we chose the name of “Days of 
76” and made the following outline: 


Act I. News from England. 

Act II. Boston Massacre. 

Act III. War. 

Act IV. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. : 

Act V. Peace. 


We discussed the number of charac- 
ters and what might be covered in each 
act. Then each pupil wrote a play. 
From these we chose the five best acts, 
put them together and gave the play 
as our Friday’s history recitation. 

In order to write the play, costumes 
of the people, homes, etc., must be 
studied, and exact knowledge obtained 
as to dates, battles, locations, etc. 

We found the work very interesting 
and the children say they feel as if 
they had lived through the Revolution. 
—FLORENCE A. TIBBALS, Iowa. 


A Valentine Social 


Last February I was teaching in a 
rural school of three pupils. In order 
to raise a fund for reference books we 
gave a valentine social. 

Our decorations consisted largely of 
cedar and pine sprays with red hearts. 
Above the blackboard I placed a strip 
of valentine crepe paper; at each end 
of the strip was a large white heart 
with a valentine picture on it. In the 
middle, a little higher up, was a larger 
red heart with a spray of pine and 
cones and the inscription, “We Are 
Pining for You.” 

For the amusements in which ovut- 
siders joined we had valentine ques- 
tions and answers. I cut hearts 0 
plain white paper, numbered them and 
wrote the letters VALENTINE 
down in a line. I had the boys 
make questions beginning with eac 
letter, while the girls wrote the an 
swers. These were to be sentiments 
appropriate to the day. After finish- 
ing, two lines were formed, the boy a? 
girl having the same number opposite 
each other. The object was to see W'? 
could read his sentiment without laugh- 
ing. This was great fun. ‘oh 

Next I had a “Heart-tree” on whic 
“srew” various kinds of hearts, 4 oe 
tune being written on the back of eat 

(Continued on page 170) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


MARY WINSLOW---TEACHER 


Mary could hardly realize it—the swift, im- 

passioned wooing, the gay little wedding and 

the long, quiet honeymoon in a place even 
more out-of-the-way than her own little native town 
where she had taught for years. 

It is currently supposed that a honeymoon is offi- 
cially over when the participants are forced to de- 
scend from the nebulous ether and face hard, prac- 
tical facts, and eventually even Richard Winslow 
felt compelled to pack the sketches he had made of 
his wife in every conceivable pose, tuck her, figura- 
tively, under his arm and return to his city con- 
tracts and responsibilities. 

To Mary with her intuitive observation acquired 
in the little country schoolroom, the prospect of a 
big city and haughty relatives was much like a 
plunge into very icy waters, Still, with all the con- 
fidence of a six-weeks’ bride, she was quite sure that 
her iord would take her safely through the ordeal. 

It was, therefore, a real taste of the chill immer- 
sion when she caught her husband critically inspect- 
ing her. 

“We are almost in,” he said. ‘Haven’t you some- 
thing better than that old suit?” 

Mary struggled bravely for air and came up to 
the surface with a wan little smile. ‘Why, Dicky 
—” she began. 

“You must always call me ‘Richard’ before my 
people,” he hastened to tell her. “They would faint 
at ‘Dicky.’ ” 

“Why, Di—Richard, this is my very best suit and 
I thought—Mother felt—I’ve always heard that if 
you have a good suit you’re well dressed for any 
emergency.” 

We can draw a veil over the meeting of the coun- 
try bride and her new city relatives and we can pass 
lightly over the air of general disapproval which en- 
veloped the dinner table and followed the young 
couple to their room. 

Mary, however, had no veil with which to efface 
herself. She was right there and she had to face 
the whole uncomfortable thing. She made mistake 
after mistake, and finally crowned it all by letting 
the tabooed “Dicky” slip out right in the middle of 
the very formal dinner, which, I may add, she ate in 
her wedding dress, that being the only thing she 
owned that approximated a dinner gown. 

Mary sensed their disapproval, resented it most 
bitterly and so entered, alone and unattended, on 
her campaign for clothes. 

Perhaps there is no greater personal tragedy than 
the mistaken buying of one unaccustomed to city 
shops and ways. In her short and protected life, 
with her entire attention on her teaching, Mary had 
bought very little for herself. She had no idea of 
either fabrics or color schemes and she had not 
noticed what looked well on her and what did not. 

What she did know in a very short time was that 
she was transgressing about every sartorial law laid 
down for the undoing of femininity and that she 
was making not only herself, but her husband, 
ridiculous. 

A man’s patience will stand many things if he is 
the right sort at heart, but few are those who can 
endure to become laughing stock for the small world 
in which they have, heretofore, cut rather an heroic 
figure. And so it came about that disapproval gave 
place to criticism and that, alas, to anger and quar- 
rels. Usually they kissed and made up after the 
Storm, but one evening after Mary had appeared at 
a reception in a gown which fairly shrieked of bad 
taste, her husband had been especially cutting in 
his criticisms. 

That night there was no kiss of reconciliation 
and there was no gay chatter in the morning. 

In the evening Mary Winslow was gone. 

There were two anxious days before Richard 
learned that Mary had gone to her mother, but with 
the information came the announcement that she 
Was in a state of nervous exhaustion and that she 
Would not be able to see Mr. Winslow if he were so 
WMwise as to intrude. 

Once a week he sent a generous check to Mary’s 
mother and inquired after that young woman’s 
health, and once a week the generous check was re- 
turned with the information that Mary was resting 
and trying to forget the unpleasant experiences she 
had undergone? 


And so, for six long months matters stood un- 
changed. In spite of their differences the six months 
of his married life had sped quickly enough to Rich- 
ard Winslow. But the six months of his loneliness 
dragged like a convict’s sentence. So it was that he 


Ts whole thing had been so wonderful that 
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faced the first anniversary of his wed- 
ding and he pictured anew the innc- 
cent child whose woodland beauty he 
had loved so dearly, but had not 
known enough to cherish. 


As the day approached he made 
one more desperate appeal to see his 
wife. For answer he received the one 
word, “Come,” and it was signed 
“Mary.” 

Few men are analytical enough to 
know why a thing pleases them and, 
artist though he was, Richard Wins- 
low was no exception. As he held his 
wife once more in his arms he ex- 
claimed, “How well you look,” and in 
the days that followed he repeated it 
many times. She was his little teach- 
er wood-nymph once more—with an 
added beauty that he could not quite 
define, 


Even on the train nearing the city 
he found nothing to criticize. To his 
relief Mary showed no nervous anx- 
iety over meeting his people again 
and when they arrived, the fastidious 
ladies of his household showed only 
approval for the long-absent one. 


At dinner she appeared in a gown 
which showed off her brilliant color- 
ing without emphasizing it, and the 
next afternoon he found her, in an 
adorable dress and a new self-posses- 
sion, pouring tea for callers, 

Later, dressed for the opera, even 
he could not fail to realize that she 
was a “picture” and that her gown 
was a most harmonious “frame.” 

So the days flew by. Mary was al- 
ways suitably dressed, she had ac- 
quired a poise equal to his mother’s 
own, she was making a decided “hit’’ 
—so he admired and questioned not. 
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But his mother and sister sensed a 
mystery, hence one afternoon, hurry- 
ing up to his wife’s room, the young 
husband paused in the doorway to witness a little 
household drama. 


The bed was hidden under an array of dainty 
gowns and from light fixtures and picture frames 
hung handsome wraps, tailored suits, sports clothes 
and even riding togs. 


“It looks like a trousseau tea,’ his mother was 
saying. “It really is my trousseau,” Mary laughed. 
“When we were married Dicky wouldn’t wait for 
clothes as he said I could shop in the city. Well, 
you know what the New York shops did to me. I 
knew I was getting the wrong things but every- 
where I went people took advantage of me and per- 
suaded me into buying awful stuff because I did not 
know. When I went home I was so miserable I felt 
I did not want to see any of you again—not even 
Dicky. But my mother soon got the whole story 
and she had the remedy ready. It seems a number 
of the teachers had taken up a correspondence 
course in dress designing and modeling and they 
had had such surprising success that mother in- 
sisted I start in at once to educate myself in artistic 
dressing. I did not expect to do much when I be- 
gan for I’d always hated to sew, but, from the 
very start, the lessons were fascinating and instead 
of hating it I found it was a delight to create things 
with my own hands—for you see I began to make 
pretty things with the very first lessons. Instead of 
working under protest I was soon putting in hours 
every day and these things”— she waved her hand 
rather dramatically—“are the result.” 


“Yes, Mother,” Mary continued,” that opera cloak 
you admired so much is the work of my own hands 
and so is the tailored suit you have both pronounced 
‘perfect.’ But it is not the making alone that is so 
fascinating. It is perfectly wonderful to learn all 
about colors and fabrics and to know absolutely, 
what is becoming to you and what is not. And then 
the lessons in designing!” 


She caught a particularly attractive evening 
gown from its hook and held it up. “It looks like a 
simple little thing, doesn’t it?” she queried, smiling. 
“But judge for yourselves. The blending of colors 
and the soft folds of the draperies are effects that 
not every modiste can attain and that I learned 
through the wonderful lessons of the Franklin In- 
stitute Course in Dress Designing and Making.” 


And that was what Richard recognized as his cue 
to “break in” which he did ‘by telling his wife she 





In the Evening Mary Winslow Was Gone 


was the most wonderfu: woman in the world. “And 
I want to say to you,” he announced, “that no mat- 
ter what I can afford, Mary shall make all the 
clothes for herself that she wants to and that it is 
not to be a secret but an accomplishment of which I 
am proud. In fact,” he laughed gaily, “I am not 
sure but I shall paint some cards saying ‘I made this 
myself’ and insist that she fasten one to each dress 
she wears!” 

As the laughter died away Mrs. Winslow, Sr., 
planted a kiss of real affection on the young wife’s 
lips. “We were perfectly beastly to you, dear,” she 
said. “We might have helped you and saved you and 
Richard all this grief. But now that you have done 
so much better than we could I think we too had bet- 
ter start in and learn some of your enchanting art.” 

“Mother,” said Mary, “you ought to write at once 
to Franklin Institute, for sample lessons from this 
wonderful course. I am sure you would find the 
work fascinating. These sample lessons will be sent 
to you absolutely without cost and if after getting 
them, you decide not to go further you will be under 
no obligation whatever.” 

Of course Mary was right, not only Mrs. Winslow 
but every woman or girl who reads this narrative 
should write for free sample lessons in Dress De- 
signing or Millinery Designing. Hundreds of teach- 
ers are taking up these courses and you ought to 


have the free sample lessons to show what the 
courses are like. Just write your name and address 
on the coupon below, clip it out and put it in an en- 


velope addressed— 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dep’t. A 603 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons from the course 
checked below and tell me how I can easily take up 
this course at my own home, by mail, during my 
spare moments. 

Dress and Costume a Millinery Designing 
LJ Designing and Making and Making 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—comines trom pase 6s 


For instance, a gold heart read: 

“Good as gold and wealthy, too, 

Is the one who’s meant for you.” 

Another, half blue and half brown, 
read: 

“Bright blue eyes and brownest hair 

Has the one your home will share.” 

I had fourteen in all. Each guest 
was blindfolded and led to the tree in 
turn and the first heart he touched was 
his. The inscriptions were read aloud 
so all could hear. 

Next came “Cupid’s Arrows.” <A 
heart-shaped wire frame was covered 
on both sides with red or white crepe 
paper and a picture from a magazine 
was placed inside. I had red for the 
boys and white for the girls. The boys 
and girls used a bow and arrows, the 
former shooting at the white hearts 
and the latter at the red ones. They 
were allowed three chances. If they 
missed they of course would be 
maids or bachelors. If they hit a heart 
they took it down and the heart re- 
vealed the future husband or wife (a 
pretty or comical boy or girl). 

“Floating Hearts” seemed to inter- 
est also. Hearts were cut from cellu- 
loid, a hole punched in one end, then 
placed in a pan of water. The girls 
fished for them with a little wire hook 
tied at one end of a string which was 
fastened to a small stick. The one 
catching the most received a_ heart- 
shaped pincushion. Besides this we 
had a few violin and accordion selec- 
tions. 

One of our money-raising schemes 
was to fill a pint jar with candy hearts 
or lozenges and for five cents allow 
each contestant one guess regarding 
the number. A prize (the contests) 
was awarded to the one making the 
nearest guess. We also had a pie 
social in connection with the affair, 
the pies being brought by the women 
of the district. The total sales 
amounted to $4.95, and from our two 
sources of revenue we made a_ net 
profit of $6.45.—LENA WELTGE, Mis- 
souri. 


An Attractive Flag Poster 


In teaching fifth grade geography I 
find it very profitable to compare the 
countries we study with our own coun- 
try in as many ways as are possible 
with children of this age. 

One very interestin way is by a 
comparison of flags. The children soon 
learn that every country has its flag 
and they will be curious to know about 
them. To satisfy this curiosity I made 
a very attractive Flag Poster. I se- 
cured two copies of the January 1917 
number of the Red Cross Magazine in 
which are pictures of the flags of the 
different countries. After cutting these 
out I took a piece of gray cardboard 
about 18x18 inches, placing the Unit- 
ed States flag in the center. I then ar- 
ranged the other flags in an attractive 
manner at the edge. After pasting 
them in their places, I printed under 
each fiag the name of the country for 
which it stood. This not only made an 
attractive poster for our room but the 
children derived real pleasure and ben- 
efit from study of it.—IpA GREEN, 
Kansas. 


Valentine Suggestions 


Each year the teacher is confronted 
with the problem of devising artistic 
though simple valentines, which can 
be made by the children. Realizing 
this need, I submit the following sug- 
gestions for the making of some valen- 
tines, which have been favorites with 
many of my pupils. 

1. Upon the upper half of a piece of 
red cover paper, 5x 8 inches, paste the 
outline of a heart, made of white pa- 
per and about 4 inches high. Within 
the outline paste a picture of a little 
boy and girl, which may be cut from 
any fashion magazine. Half an inch 
from the bottom of the cover paper 
paste a piece of white paper, 2x4% 
inches, upon which have been neatly 
written the words “To My Valentine.” 
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The red and white paper make an ef- 
fective contrast. 

2. From a piece of red cover paper, 
5x6 inches, cut a heart 4% inches in 
height. Paste the rectangular stencil 
thus formed upon a piece of white pa- 
per, 5% x 6% inches. 

3. Fold, in half, a piece of red cover 
paper, 64% x 5 inches, forming a book- 
let. In the upper right-hand corner of 
the cover draw a window frame, 1x 1% 
inches, and cut out the panes, only the 
bars remaining. The inside page of 
the booklet is made by folding a piece 
of white paper, 54x44 inches. In 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the booklet paste a small 
red heart. This heart should appear 
behind the bars of the window on the 
cover. The following verse is written 
in the booklet: 


“Look through the window, 
And you will see 

The thing that is dearest 
On earth to me.” 
—BESSIE HEARN, Maryland. 


Instructive Seatwork 


Too often the type of handwork 
given to children in rural schools is de- 
signed only for the purpose of keeping 
them busy. This is practically a waste 
of time on the part of the pupils. 
Children do not come to school to “be 
kept busy,” but to engage in useful 
and instructive activities. Seatwork, 
to serve its legitimate purpose, must 
be educative, instructive, interesting 
and easy to prepare. I divide my seat- 
work into two general classes for the 
purpose of keeping it properly ar- 
ranged. The first is educative seat- 
work and the second I call play seat- 
work, although the latter is just as 
truly instructive as the first. How- 
ever, my educative seatwork is that 
which bears directly upon the immedi- 
ate lessons and is in the nature of a 
lesson assignment. It consists of word 
building and sentence building devices, 
matching or making phonograms from 
cut-up words, matching pictures and 
words, building the day’s reading les- 
son, language lesson or number work, 
etc., or other material designed to help 
pupils fix in their minds the subject 
matter just acquired. 

The play seatwork is that which ap- 
peals more to the interest of the child 
and has its value chiefly in teaching 
him to work out ideas with such mate- 
rials as clay, splints, colored crayons, 
scissors, paste, parquetry papers, 


blocks, etc., ete. Under this head come 
modeling, cutting, drawing, weaving, 
building, etc. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a miniature theatre made of card- 
board. The figures inside are cutouts 
of trees, tents, canoes, and figures 
made from cardboard and colored pa- 
pers and used to present a little panto- 
mime of different parts of Hiawatha. 
This work—as may be said also of the 
clay bowls, tiles and animals on ex- 
hibition near by—is as truly instruc- 
tive as any type of seatwork and has 
the advantage of appealing to the pu- 
pil’s interest. 

After a primary reading lesson, or 
any lesson, for that matter, the pupils 
are given their assignment of seat- 
work of the first class and told that 
they may have the play seatwork just 
as soon as they have finished. This 
play seatwork is kept ready and close 
at hand so that pupils may get it them- 
selves at a nod from the teacher. I 
have always found that if pupils are 
provided with sufficient work to keep 
them busy, interested, and happy, they 
will give the teacher little or no trouble 
with discipline. — MAMIE 'THOMSON 
JOHNSON, Minnesota. 


New Uses for the Sand Table 


Have you ever thought of using the 
sand table to suggest the solution of 
some of the problems that make coun- 
try life less satisfying? One year 
when I was engaged in training young 
women for teaching positions in rural 
schools we worked out a model rural 
school surrounded’ by attractive 
grounds and equipment. A pasteboard 
model of an ideal one-teacher school 
was made. This showed the hot lunch 
room, the library, manual training 
room and boys’ and girls’ cloak rooms, 
as well as the basement containing 
play room and fuel rooms. 

The sand _ itself was carefully 
smoothed and laid out to represent a 
model landscape plan. A baseball dia- 
mond and tennis court were first lo- 
cated. Then the outbuildings, front 
lawn and play yards were provided 
for. Tiny models of suitable play- 
ground equipment were constructed 
and placed in appropriate spots. The 
sand was then thoroughly moistened 
and planted with lawn grass _ seed. 
Shrubs, plants, vines, flower gardens, 
etc., were laid out and the whole when 
finally completed presented a most 
pleasing picture of an ideal country 





school. 
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Seat Work and Sand Table Projects as worked out by pupils of 
Mamie Thomson Johnson, and described on this page 

















Several rural teachers visited the 
department and commented on the 
sand table. One in particular made 
good use of the idea. She and her py. 
pils planned an attractive landscape 
effect for their own school grounds. 
They worked this out on their sand 
table, made drawings of it, and then 
invited the board of directors to look 
it over. To the surprise of us all, the 
directors gave their permission to go 
ahead and arrange the school grounds 
according to the sand table plans 
granting them funds to carry out the 
idea. 

Other community problems that 
may be worked out on the sand table 
are: 


A model farm home and grounds 
with charts showing different land. 


scape plans and lists of shrubs, trees, 
etc., for planting. 

A model dairy farm with charts 
showing the value of thoroughbred 
stock. 

A model community showing’ co-op- 
erative creamery, laundry, etc., also 
community building, consolidated 
school and centralized church.—Ma- 
MIE THOMSON JOHNSON, Minnesota. 


A New Method of Serving Hot Lunch 


We had tried making soups, cocoa, 
etc., in our rural school of twenty- 
seven pupils of mixed nationalities, 
Our success had been indifferent, owing 
to varied tastes and questions of the 
cleanliness of contributions, from some 
of the homes. We have now solved the 
problem in a new and most satisfactory 
manner. 

With the proceeds of a box party 
and Halloween entertainment we pur- 
chased a steam oven or cooker which 
will hold fourteen quart fruit jars, or 
more of the smaller sizes. 

Each child brings from home every 
morning, a jar of soup, cocoa, potato 
and meat, macaroni and cheese, or 
whatever he wants warm for dinner. 
At recess the jars, with loosened cov- 
ers, are placed in the steamer, which is 
then put on top of the box stove (a one- 
burner oil stove would be even better) 
and at noon our dinners are piping hot. 

Each child has a small towel and 
piece of soap, kept in a box in his own 
desk; and by the time all have washed 
for dinner the teacher has removed the 
warmed jars to the newspaper covered 
desks. The pupils eat their dinners 
quietly in their own seats, put the emp- 
ty jars in their dinner boxes, fold away 
their paper tablecloths, and after just 
a few minutes spent in drying out the 
cooker, we are ready for play.—Mak 
E. SwEATT, Vermont. 


February Sand Tables 


Make a little house by cutting four 
hearts from red cardboard and fasten- 
ing the points together. A small for- 
est is made from twigs. Fairies are 
cut from bright-colored tissue paper 
and placed in a circle as if dancing. 
Have Cupid, with bow and _ arrow, 
stand watching the fairies dance. 

For another February table, have 
children construct furniture for 4 
room out of construction paper, or use 
toy wood furniture. Dress a small doll 
as Betsy Ross. Have her sitting 4 
rocking-chair with a flag on her lap. 
Beside her stands a doll dressed as 
George Washington.—FERIEDA CUM- 
MINGS, West Virginia. 


An Arithmetic Game 


In my rural school I have one pupil 
in the third grade, and one in the 
fourth. I devised a game for two which 
increases familiarity with the multipli- 
cation tables. The basis is the old “tit- 
tat-toe” game. I draw on-the black- 
board a small circle in which | place 
some number and the times sign. Ther 
I draw a large circle having the same 
center as the other, and place in it the 
numbers to be multiplied by the num 
ber in the center. Next the child takes 
chalk and eraser and steps to the boar@. 


* (Continued on page 73) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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What Kind of a New Encyclopedia 
Would YOU Build? © 


What Are YOUR Ideas as to What a Children’s Encyclopedia 
Does this New One Measure Up to 


Should Be ? 


UPPOSE you were given a 
S blank check and told to 

carry out—regardless of 
cost—your idea of what a chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia should be. 
Suppose you had the pick of the 
world’s best educators and 
<cholars to help you. And sup- 
pose you had your choice of the 
services of foremost artists. 


What kind of an encyclopedia 
would you build? Wouldn’t 
these be the rules that would 
guide you? 


You Would Wake It Interesting— 
so that, instead of merely being 
a means of casual reference, it 
would become a real Child’s Li- 
brary—making the learning of 
things as fascinating as playing a 
game. 


You Would Cake It Accurate and 
Authentic— 


so that parents would know it to 
be as true and authoritative as the 
best of the world’s scholars could 
make it, in every sentence, para- 
graph, page and picture. 


You Would Wake It Complete and 


Up To Date— 


so that it covered thoroughly ali 
the world’s knowledge up to the 
present date—yet rightly propor- 
tioned, carefully organized, and 
with each fact readily accessible. 


You Would ACake It Pictorial— 
so that the child’s education could 
be more visual—with _ pictures 
that turn learning into fun and 
take the child from what he al- 
ready knows right to what he 
wants to know. 


You Would Make It Inspirational— 


so that it would help to draw out 
the best that was in the child, 
stimulate his imagination, and di- 
rect his mind toward the truest 
and highest things of life. 


You Would Make It Altractive— 


so that its appearance would do 
Justice to the educators who were 
responsible for its contents. Its 
paper and binding would be of the 
best quality; its type of good size 
and readable; its pictures clear 
and new; and its layout pleasing 
and inviting. 


The Figure That Went on 
OUR Blank Check 


Wouldn’t those be the requirements 
of your encyclopedia? Isn’t that 
the kind of encyclopedia you would 
build? And the fact that these are 
also the standards of thousands of 
other educators has resulted in the 
building of a new children’s ency- 
clopedia—an encyclopedia that cost 
$450,000 just to assemble, before a 
single volume was put on the press. 


The things we have done to make 
our encyclopedia are, no doubt, the 
‘ame things you would have done 





to make yours. We, too, have had 
long familiarity with the educa- 
tional field—having for 29 years 
been publishers of books for chil- 
dren and students. And after the 
war we realized, as you no doubt 
have realized, that the war affected 
almost every field of knowledge and 
that all encyclopedias had been an- 
tiquated by it. We also felt that 
new advances in education de- 
manded a new advance in a chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia. 


Have We Built Your Kind 
of Encyclopedia? 


Three years have passed and now 
this whole, tremen- 





sota—or a Managing Editor like 
Samuel Bannister Harding, well- 
known writer and professor of His- 
tory. Assisting these men as Ad- 
visory Editors were men like Sir 
Robert Borden, former Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Lotus D. Coffman, 
William Lyon Phelps, and John M. 
Coulter. The complete list of the 
eminent experts and scholars who 
made this encyclopedia is a guaran- 
tee of the accuracy and authenti- 
city of the work. 


How We Made It Com- 
plete and Up To Date 


This is the only encyclopedia writ- 
ten wholly, every 





dous task is done. At 
a cost of $450,000 for 


have built the first 
and only wholly new 
encyclopedia since the 
war. And now we 
would like you to de- 
cide whether this en- 
cyclopedia isn’t your 


| Foreword 
preparation alone we |) An encyclopedic, alpha- 
| betically arranged sur- 
| vey of the whole field 
| of knowledge, present- 
| ed with such freshness, 
| vividness, and alluring- | 
| ness, and embellished | 
| with such a wealth of 
; illustration 
| should be as readable 


word of it, since the 
World War. In_ its 
eight volumes is cov- 
ered clearly and 
thoroughly every field 
of the world’s know- 
ledge. It is not a re- 
vision. It is not a 
modernization of an 


that it || older work. It is not 


| 

| 
idea of what a chil- as a story book, with- |] Pieced together from 
dren’s encyclopedia |) out anywhere  sacri- | other material. Every 
should be! Does not | ficing scholarly com- || word of it has been 





it measure up to the |) 


| pleteness or accuracy. 


written within the 








standards that you 

have always had in mind?} Have 
we built your kind of an encycle- 
pedia? Let us see how it measures 
up to the standards set above. 


How We Made It 
Interesting 


The usual unbending “encyclopedia 
style’ has been discarded. Each 
article is planned in accordance 
with the psychological law of “in- 
terest.” The child’s attention is 
first focused on the most salient, 
striking, and picturesque aspect, 
and then he is gradually carried 
along through every phase of the 
subject. The style is clear and 
friendly—yet not “written down” 
to the child. Little narratives are 
woven in. Stories, old and new, are 
told in a new way—of Peter Pan, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood or Mr. 
Pickwick. History is made as 
thrilling as romance, geography as 
fascinating as a travelogue, science 
as engrossing as a fairy tale, biog- 
raphy alive with incident and per- 
sonality. Around each field of 
knowledge is built a story as inter- 
esting as a novel. 


How We Made It Accurate 
and Authentic 

If you were selecting an Editor-in- 

Chief of your encyclopedia wouldn’t 

you select a man like Dean Guy 

Stanton Ford, of the Graduate 

School of the University of Minne- 





last three years, and 
carries the new world perspec- 
tive that came out of the war. In 
the last volume, the eighth, is given 
a complete index to every fact in 
the whole work. Outlines of the 
whole field of knowledge are given. 
One glance shows at once that this 
is much more than an encyclopedia. 
It is a veritable child’s library, yet 
one which he will never outgrow. 


How We Made It Pictorial 


Visual education is one of the new 
advances upon which this encyclo- 
pedia is based. Pictures were gath- 
ered from all over the world from 
which to select the many thousands 
used in this work. There is a pic- 
ture for every idea that needs a pic- 
ture. There are hundreds of pic- 
tures in color. The captions under 
each picture are especially written, 
not lifted out of the text. A large 
staff of skillful artists was used ex- 
clusively for the art work of this 
encyclopedia. Each picture is 
clear, new, and interesting so that 
the child will be drawn into the 
fascination of acquiring know- 
ledge. 


How We Made It 


Inspirational 
This encyclopedia is really a short- 
cut to learning. It does not exact a 
penalty of children for learning 
things, by making the obtaining of 
each fact a dry-as-dust task. The 
breath of inspiration is everywhere 
evident for each article has been 
written from a clear, fresh view- 


Your Ideas? 


point. Each article starts with the 
salient point and takes the child on 
a fascinating little journey right to 
what he wants to know. One arti- 
cle is an inspiration to read an- 
other. The child’s mind is stimu- 
lated, his ideals directed toward the 
best things in life. For this is 
more than an encyclopedia—it is a 
child’s library that opens up a 
pathway to all of the world’s know- 
ledge. 


How We Made It 


Attractive 

In justice to the men who made this 
work possible it was evident that 
its physical appearance must be as 
attractive as its contents. <A spe- 
cial paper was made at the mills, 
smooth yet free from the glare 
that hurts children’s eyes. Beauti- 
ful color plates are interspersed 
throughout the whole work. The 
type itself is clear and readable. 
The binding would do justice to any 
millionaire’s library. The layout 
is artistic and pleasing. Each vol- 
ume is easy to handle and will 
stand any usage the child gives it. 
Regardless of expense this encyclo- 
pedia has been made as beautiful as 
it is serviceable. 


Your Opportunity To See This New En- 
cyclopedia—at the N. E. A. Convention 


Won’t you examine this encyclopedia 
and see whether we have lived up to 
the aim expressed in the Foreword in 
the center of the page. 


We are printing below a little invita- 
tion which we would like you to clip 
out so that you will remember to eall 
at our booths, 86 and 87, Leiter Bldg., 
during the coming Edueational and 
Commercial Exhibit of the N. EB. A., 
February 27 to March 3. Let us show 
you this encyclopedia. See if it isn’t 
well worth the $450,000 that was spent 
just to make it. Why not tear out this 
little invitation now and slip it into 
your note book? 


F. E. COMPTON ®& CO. 
58 East Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Invitation 


You are cordially invited to ex- 
amine F, FE. Compton and Com- 
pany’s new 1922 Encyclopedia at 
Booths 86 and 87 Leiter Bldg., 
Congress and State Sts., Chicago, 
during the Educational and Com- 
mercial Exhibit of the N. BE. A., 


o7 


February 27 to March 3, inclusive. 


If you are not able to attend the session 
of the N. &. A., just fill in your name and 
address below and we will be glad to send 
you complimentary sample pages and full 
information. 


DME ccdcccencnecenecevceeuendbeuatees 


N.I. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


For the Woman Who Wants to Reduce 


You Can. Nowadays, Jo Music, No Matter How Stout 


can do so these days. It is not difficult 

(when gone about right) but loads of 
fun. For the benefit of those who would like 
to know, here are some interesting and infor- 
mative statements about the remarkable course 
of reduction set to music. The method was con- 
ceivedand perfected 


A NY woman who really wishes to reduce 


Horchler receiving no instruction otherthanthe 
personally dictated phonograph records sent 
her from Wallace institute. Wallace has over a 
thousand letters testifying to the ease and speed 
with which his music method reduces. Many 
of these have been published by permission. 
But “seeing is believing’ so just observe 


course in October and finished sometime in 
November—a matter of six or seven weeks. 
Many women of her town have since taken up 
thisnovel meansof reducing, convinced ofits ab- 
solute efficiency as shown in Mrs. Taylor’s re- 
markable improvement. In Columbus, O., Mrs. 
William Vernon, who resides at 264 Broderick 

st. has reported her 





by Wallace,a phys- 
ical director in 
Chicago. The as- 
tonishing results he 
has secured for peo- 
ple of all degrees of 
overweight, and of 
all ages, has caused 
him to become 
nationally known. 

In the first place, 
let nosensible wom- 
an try to get thin 
through the cruel 
starvation systems 
which deny the 
body nourishment 
needed for one’s 
very existence. 
Wallace’s cours “ts 
one eat. It isnot food 
that makes a person 
fat. Ifit were, how 
would we account 
for the many very 
stout persons who 
actually eat less 
than a child of ten 
years? Long walks, 
or other exertion 
common to every- 
day activities, will 
not take off excess 
flesh—or no fairly 
active woman 
would be fat. 
Wallace gives you 
things to do which 
cause your system 
to use every ounce 








Reduced from 234 lbs. to 164 lbs.in four months’ time through Wallace’s method of getting thin 
to music. The photographs are of Mrs. Grace Horchler, 4625 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


successful reduction 
of thirty-eight lbs. 
with the health and 
feelings of a young- 
ster as a result. All 
these ladies have 
been generous- 
minded in permit- 
ting their experi- 
ences with Wallace 
to be made public, 
that sister sufferers 
from stoutness may 
read, believe and be 
similarly benefited. 
Reductions of fif- 
teen and twenty 
pounds are so com- 
monly reported 
that Wallace him- 
self could not tell 
how many his rec- 
ords have reduced 
in these amounts. 
One’s own phon- 
ograph is all the 
equipment needed. 
Wallace’s instruc: 
tions—too plain to 
be called difficult 
—too interesting to 
be termed a task— 
are sent every- 
where. The course 
is full of interest, 
full of surprises,and 
results come so 
quickly that the fat 
seems to roll off by 
magic. It only re- 








of what you do eat 
to be used for blood and bone and sinews. 
Nothing remains from which fat can be manu- 
factured, and there youare. It is simple enough, 
but the discovery of this principlecameonly after 
this specialist had studied the subject for years. 
When the Wallace method was first made 
public, newspapers and magazines were full of 
pictures and statistics. A Chicago newspaper 
conducted a class of fifty extremely stout per- 
sons who reduced under the daily observation 
of the press. In just forty days Wallace had 
the last one down to normal weight and meas- 
urements—and the least overweight of any indi- 
vidual was something like 50 Ibs.! But look 
at the photographs reproduced here. The lady 
resides in Chicago; her reduction by Wallace 
was all accomplished through the mails, Mrs. 


these likenesses of Mrs. Horchler, who lost sev- 
enty pounds in just four months. The method did 
not leave her with that gaunt and wrinkled look 
that follows starvation; her figure is now well- 
proportioned, remaining flesh firm and smooth. 

In the case of Mrs. Gilbert Taylor, 616 West 
End place, Moberly, Missouri, thirty-three 
pounds were taken off. She began the Wallace 
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| How to Get Thin to Music , 
| Clip this out, fill in and mailto WALLACE, 178 W. Jackson | 

Blud., Chicago. Please send me record for first reducing 

| lesson, plainly wrapped, free and prepaid, I will either en- | 
| voll or mail back your vecord at the end of a five-day trial. { 
| | 
W255); | 
| (188) | 
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quires something 
like twelve minutes actual time each day. Your 
greatest trouble will be to stop when told. 

To test this wonderful course you need pay 
nothing, nor risk nothing. The first lesson 
comes without charge or obligation. With it, 
you can take off five pounds in five days. If you 
are not surprised and pleased with results from 
the demonstration, there is no obligation to 
continue the course—or even to pay for the 
service rendered. If any proof of Wallace's 
ability were needed, the very form of his offer 
would be sufficient. So, if you are burdened 
with fat— would like to be trim of figure— 
want the energies and enthusiasms that 2 
lithe, active body brings, here is your oppor- 
tunity. Just clip and mail the convenient 
coupon to the left. 


February 1922 
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The National Week of Song 


THE WEEK OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY,—FEBRUARY 19--25 


USIC has achieved an established place in the school curriculum because 
M it is recognized as the language of the emotions, therefore a source of 
personal enjoyment and a means of social expression. It occupies a 
prominent place in community activities, especially in the church, in patriotic 
and civil celebrations, and in recreative assemblies. It is a great personal and 
social expressive and recreative art. As such it should be a part of the recrea- 
tive and social equipment of all normal citizens —C. W. Hetherington in Intro- 
duction to “Language of Music,” by Olive B. Wilson-Dorrett. 

The above quotation reasonably explains the why and wherefore of the Na- 
tional Week of Song, which within the last six years has become an annual 
festival that thousands of communities have looked forward to with anticipation 
and have looked back upon with the happiest of recollections. Music should be 
“a part of the recreative and social equipment of all normal citizens.” What we 
ask is that you teachers should help to bring this to pass in your particular 
community this year. If your school patrons have participated in the celebra- 
tion in past years, they may want nothing better than a repetition, but variety 
and novelty will not be amiss. If your observance is unusually successful, 
write us what made it so. 

Remember that the National Week of Song is always the week that includes 
Washington’s Birthday—this year February 19-25 inclusive. 

It may be helpful to give a list of suitable songs, though this is necessarily 
incomplete. Any good song book will offer wide choice of familiar selections. 
Do not forget, however, that during the late war certain songs gained a sufli- 
ciently wide popularity to entitle them to a place on your list; for example, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “Pack Up Your 
Troubles,” and “Over There.” 

Patriotic SoNGs: America; Star-Spangled Banner; Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean; Hail, Columbia; Battle Hymn of the Republic; Battle Cry of Free- 
dom; Red, White and Blue; We’re Tenting To-night; Keller’s American Hymn; 
America the Beautiful; Marseillaise; Flag of the Free; Marching Through 
Georgia; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; Yankee Doodle; Dixie; Maryland, My Mary- 
land. 

Soncs O0F HOME AND SENTIMENT: Home, Sweet Home; Old Folks at Home 
(Swanee River) ; My-Old Kentucky Home; Old Black Joe; Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground; Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; The Old Oaken Bucket; Auld Lang 
Syne; Annie Laurie; Annie Lisle; Ben Bolt; Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes; 
In the Gloaming; Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; Kathleen Mavourneen; Last Night 
the Nightingale Woke Me; The Last Rose of Summer; Loch Lomond; Long, 
Long Ago; Love’s Old Sweet Song; The Soldier’s Farewell; Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night; Sweet and Low; Those Evening Bells; When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie. 

CoLLEGE SonGs: Tavern in the Town; My Bonnie; Good Night, Ladies; 
Jingle, Bells; Juanita; Upidee; Music in the Air; Spanish Cavalier; Polly- 
Wolly-Doodle; Nut Brown Maiden; The Quilting Party. 

HYMNS AND CAROLS: Onward, Christian Soldiers; How Firm a Foundation; 
Come, Thou Almighty King; Nearer, My God, to Thee; I Need Thee Every 
Hour; Jesus, Lover of My Soul; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; Rock of Ages; 
0 Mother Dear, Jerusalem; Holy, Holy, Holy; Sun of My Soul; Old Hundred; 
All Hail the Power; Jerusalem the Golden; He Leadeth Me; Abide with Me; 
A Mighty Fortress is Our God; Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful; Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing; Holy Night; Luther’s Cradle Hymn; The First Nowell; While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club | the boys hung at the windows. These 
curtains made the room lighter and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(Continued from page 70) 


Closing his eyes, he touches as nearly 
as he can each figure and repeats as he 
touches them, 


Tit tat toe, 
Around I go, 
Hit or miss, 
I stop at this. 

He opens his eyes, gives the number 
combination and if his answer is right 
scores one in the game and erases the 
number he stopped at. If his answer is 
wrong, the number is not erased. It is 
now the other child’s turn. When all 
the numbers are erased, the game is 
finished. The children count up and see 
who has won. My pupils were very en- 
thusiastie over this game and learned 
the tables thoroughly. The second 
graders found watching it so interest- 
that they learned tables, too. Then 
they could play it at home evenings 
with the older children.—CHRISTIANA EK. 
Werz, Illinois. 


A Schoolroom Color Scheme 


I have found that an ordinary school- 
Toom can bé be made quite attractive if 
a definite color scheme is carried out. 
1 will tell you what we did to get suffi- 
cent funds for the improvements in 
our room and how we used the money. 

The children of the fourth grade 
brought homemade cookies which they 
sold from an attractively decorated 
booth to the teachers and pupils at 
noon, after advertising the sale with 
Posters of their own making. Eight 
dollars was made in this manner. 

d lue and gold were chosen for the 
Ccorating colors of our room. The 
pitts bought plain gold-colored ging- 
am and made fourteen curtains which 





gave a pleasing effect when the sun 
shone through them. The boys did the 
painting. After sandpapering the var- 
ious articles, two or three coats of old- 
blue paint were given them. To obtain 
the right shade of blue we mixed light- 
gray floor paint with ultramarine-blue 
in powdered form. The articles painted 
included two waste baskets, a tabour- 
ette, the burlap above the blackboard, 
tables, chairs, book-ends, numerous 
vases, which were mostly mustard jars, 
glasses, flower-pots and flower baskets. 
The children liked the blue vases so well 
that they painted many of them for 
home use. 

When the room was finished the pu- 
pils were delighted with the results of 
their labor and they take great pride 
in showing it to visitors—ERMA C. 
Brown, California. 


Teaching English to Primary Children 


To teach three children who could 
neither speak nor understand English 
was my problem. I began by having 
them repeat the names of objects about 
the room. Then I showed them pic- 
tures, and after they could name the 
things they saw, I had them repeat 
phrases, such as: boy eating, loaf of 
bread, going to school, baby sleeping. 
Next, I would give an order as: sit on 
the chair, stand up, close the door, bring 
me the book. One of the American-born 
children would carry out the direction, 
then each one in the class would follow 
and tell what he had done. 

Now, after five weeks, these children 
understand nearly everything we say 
and are beginning to talk; they also 
recognize about fifteen sight words. 


—ALICE. L... DAVEX, Minnesota. 














Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to ac- 
cept, this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world over, are urging 
its adoption. The results are visable in 
whiter teeth wherever you look today. 


Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It tiolds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 


A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are embod- 
ied init. The paste is called Pepsodent. 

Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these ef- 
fective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch, It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids, 

To fight it nature puts a starch digest- 
ant in saliva, She also puts alkalis there 
to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis, Thus 
these teeth-protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth 
with film or starch or acids are not white 
or clean or safe. You know yourself, no 
doubt, that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


Pepsadéent 


The New - Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects, 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will de- 
light you and lead to constant delights. 
To all in your home they may bring 
new beauty, new protection for the 
teeth. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 560, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube toafamily ; 
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Eagerness to Learn 
comes with the use of 


Pictures 








©K.V.Co, Delivering Milk—Venezuela 


Did you ever ask a boy to tell you about 
something he HAD SEEN ? 


Did you note the eagerness and enthusi- 
asm of his response? 

Why not put this spirit into school work 
by LETTING HIM SEE, each day, what 
he is learning about ? 

The Keystone System for Visual Educa- 
tion---six hundred stereographs and lantern 
slides---illustrates each day’s work. 

WRITE US FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


**Originators of Systematized Visual Education’’ 


Meadville, Penna. 





Keystone has purchased the Lantern Slide and Stereoscopic Department 
of Underwood and Underwood. 












ih eee | WRITERS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. 


Producers League, 334 


HAVE YOU A_ SONG- 
Poem, Story or Photoplay 
to sell? Submit Mss. at 
St. Louis, Mo. | once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 
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We save you gold dollars with which to buy a wrist watch. 
Waltham or Elgin wrist watch size of a ten-cent piece. 

A diamond sparkling with brilliancy. 

Special prices and plans of payment for principals and teachers. 
Write for free catalogue. Jewelry of quality. 


American Jewelry Association, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Health Lessons 
(Continued from page 46) 


in Jessie Bancroft’s Games for the 
Playground, Home, School, and Gym- 
nasium (Macmillan). 

When it is impossible to have the 
class really out-of-doors, we may have 
imitations of the “Snow Play” inside. 
1. Wading in the snow. 

March around room, raising knees 

high at each step, with hands on 


ips. 
2. Looking at the clouds. 
Heads back. Breathe in—“One!” 
Out—“Two!” 
Repeat, facing open windows. 
3. Making snow man. 
Bend trunk forward as if rolling 
ball of snow. 
Build imaginary snow man. 
Then have one pupil in front to rep- 
resent snow man, with arms extend- 
ed. The rest of the children throw 
imaginary snowballs at the snow 
man until he tumbles over. 
Afterwards, warm hands by vigor- 
ous flinging of arms around body. 
4, Wading in the snow. 
Place hands on hips and walk around 
the room, raising knees high. 


When stressing this important 
Health Rule, “Outdoor Play,” correlate 
it with your art work also. A great 
many ideas will present themselves to 
you, and the posters of freehand cut- 
ting with this article may be of help. 

Also, encourage the children to make 
original rhymes and verses, and dram- 
atize any stories you may have, illus- 
trating the topic; but, most of all, en- 
courage the children to play in the 
glorious out-of-doors every day, for 
this, more than any other thing, will 
bring them Health and Happiness. 


Making Language Work Count 
(Continued from page 48) 


education is, in short, the perfection of 
ability.”—Perse Play Book No. III. 
No other attack upon the language 
work is so productive of good results 
in all directions as dramatization in the 
hands of a skillful teacher. Children 
love to play, and the teacher who can 
teach through play is the great teacher. 
Children who are trained to play in the 
right way are living. The simplest 
spontaneous oral dramatizations of the 
stories in the reader and language 
book, of the events studied in the his- 
tory class, are valuable language work. 
All this work should be oral and very 
informal and full of the spirit of play. 
Later, dramatization of the stories in 
the English book will naturally follow. 
But all playlets written by the class 
must be acted. If the class is especial- 
ly interested in history, the use of his- 
torical incidents may lead to a little 
history pageant as the summing up of 
a year’s work, A class may write asa 
play the story of Mowgli from the first 
Jungle Book, or the story of The King 
of the Golden River, or The Cratchits’ 
Dinner from Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
and present it as a special program. 
One class of seventh grade girls 
organized themselves into a dramatic 
club and once a week prepared and pre- 
sented playlets. These were often of 
only eight or ten minutes’ duration, be- 
ing but one scene from some story the 
girls had read and liked, but the work 
required of the group presenting them 
was considerable. It was necessary to 
read the book and to select a dramatic 
incident from it, throw it into dramatic 
form, stage, manage, and costume the 
little playlet. The class continued this 
practice for two years and when they 
were graduated from the eighth grade 
presented a five-act play which they 
had prepared in this way. 

Besides having a very important in- 
fluence on the oral and written English, 
this kind of work aids in character 
building. It develops initiative, judg- 
ment, self-control, and ability to lead. 


With our lack of reverence, we delight 
in pulling to pieces the personalities of 
those who lead us;_ thus it is increas- 
ingly difficult to get men of sensitive 
spirit to pay the price of leadership for 





Physicians Know 
that itis bothrefreshing and invigor- 


ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
brain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 

















Let us pay your expenses 
to Europe 


| return for the work of organizing a small 
party of 15 or more people with complete 
booking through Gates Tours, we are willing 
to allow you, as an organizer, a free European 
trip. 

The work is perfectly simple. If through 

our effort 15 of your friends take a Gates 
Tour. we will give you a tour absolutely free 
of charge. Our regular organization will take 


over all the work, both here and abroad, of 
making steamship, railroad and hotel reserva- 
tions, supplying guides, etc. 


Gates Tours provide European travel at ex- 
ceptionally moderate cost, for tours of vary- 
ing length. 

If you want to go to Europe free, write 
us toduy. 

All Gates Tours include,’without extra charge, Paris, 
the Argonne, and the other American Battlefields. 


GATES TOURS— Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Reasunable Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London ° Paris Rome 

Ajo 











A New Volume in the Excelsior 
Literature Series (No. 69) 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


This edition of this story of adventure 
so widely used in schools has been 
prepared especially for school use. 
It has extended Biographical Introduction, 
ample Explanatory Notes, Questions for Study 
of the Text, Suggested Composition Subjects, 
and Chronological List of Author’s Works. 


Portrait of Author, Map and Illustrations from 


hotoplay of “Treasure Island.”’ 


In strong paper covers, 30c. 
In limp cloth covers, 36c. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 


Branch Office, McCune Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 
Order from Nearest Point 







































the democracy.—Edward Howard 
Griggs. 
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A\ ” The essential oil from the 
leaves of the Eucalyptus 
tree is a healing oil. 


Don’t Tolerate 
Head Colds 


Head colds among your chil- 
dren make them restless, in- 
attentive, cross—retarding the 
whole group, and increasing 
your labors. 

Don’t let these colds get 
started. A little ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly 
snuffed into the nostrils and 
rubbed over the bridge of the 
nose, will relieve a cold 
quickly. 

Keep a tube in your desk, 
and urge upon mothers the 
importance of checking colds 
as soon as they appear. 

We will gladly send you a 
free sample. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 
( Consolidated) 


11 State Street 


Vaseline 


Reg U.S. Pat.Off 


EUCALY PTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


7 Ag Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
¥<, 4 prove it to you as I have done for hund- 
3.244 reds and thousands of others in the last six 
‘\ months, Iclaim that FAIRYFOOT is the 

¢ most successful remedy for bunions ever 
to let me send it to 


so-called 









made and I want you 
you Free. I don’tcare how many: 1 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—youhave 
*| not tried Fairyfoot and I have such 
confidence in it that § will send you 2 
sample treatment absolutely FREE 
and afterwards a fullsize box C. O. D. 
which you can accept or not just as you 
wish. It is a simple! meremedy which 
relieves you almost instantly of all pain; 
it removes the bunion enlargement and 
= 3% thus the ugly deformity disap) 

\## send name and address and Fairyfoot 
will be sent in plain sealed envelope. 


: Write today. 
Foot Remedy Co.,2207 Millard Ave.,Dept. 19 Chicago 


id 3 


Toe woman who buys an Oliver 
Typewriter in reply to this adver- 
tisement, we will make a gift of a 
FREE COURSE in ‘Touch Type- 
writing,”’ the new scientific way to 
write, such as business and corres- 
pondence schools get $50 to $200 for. 
) A woman has written her experi- 
neces with an Oliver Typewriter. 
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It tel uses of a type me. 

tells you also how wecan now sell this standard $100 Oliver 
H pape oe | ae from = factory Peer Kd 

ve..00, a saving of $50.50. (Canadian price, $79. ‘ou have 

i for a FRER SIVELDAY TRIAL in'your home. WRITE 
‘OR THIS BOOK TODAY. It is FREE, 


The OLIVER Tipewriter Gmpany 


came” Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 








Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. = 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

; Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 

Ni Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 

lin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should mpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


9 Wastrated, 














Puritan Pub. Co, Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _ re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 

1, Is the North Star directly north? 2. Why 
is the distance from the earth to stars given in 
light years ?—Nebraska. 

1. No. The north pole of the earth 
points slightly more than one degree 
to the right of this star. The gradual 
change in the position of the earth in 
relation to the stars will cause the 
north pole to point to within one-half 
degree of the North Star in two hun- 
dred years. After that the distance 
will increase for about thirteen thous- 
and years. 2. Light travels 186,000 
miles per second. One light year is 
the distance light travels at that rate 
in one year. The distance to the stars 
is so great that the human mind can- 
not comprehend it when given in miles, 
A light year gives a standard of meas- 
urement in space, just as the mile is 
the English and American standard of 
measurement of distances on earth. 
Using the light year as the standard of 
measurement makes it convenient to 
compare distances to the various stars. 
Centauri is 4.4 light years from the 
earth, Pegasi is 60 light years away, 
or thirteen times as far. If the dis- 
tance to these two stars should be 
stated in miles the relative difference 
would be difficult to comprehend. 

1. In what way did the Pilgrims differ from 
the Puritans? 2. It is sometimes questioned 
whether the name of the ship in which the Pil- 
grims came to America in 1620 ‘was the May- 
flower. On what historical authority has the 
name ‘Mayflower’ been given to that ship ?— 
Pennsylvania. 

1. The Puritans sought to reform 
the Church of England without separ- 
ating themselves from it, while the 
Pilgrims separated from the establish- 
ed church and founded a new denomi- 
nation, which has become the Congre- 
gational Church. 2. The earliest writ- 
ings regarding the settlement of the 
Pilgrims in America make nomention 
of the name of the ship in which the 
colonists arrived, and not until the 
“New England Memorial,” by Na- 
thaniel Morton, which appeared in 
1669, is the Mayflower mentioned in 
historical narratives. A Plymouth 
Colony official record of land allot- 
ments made in 1623 specifies that cer- 
tain lands shall be given to colonists 
“which came over in the Mayflower.” 
This record is proof that some colo- 
nists came to Plymouth in the May- 
flower previous to 1623, and appar- 
ently the colonists specified were the 
original settlers, so there is slight rea- 
son to question the name of the ship 
that brought over the Pilgrims in 1620. 


1. Did the Confederate States have a national 
song? 2. What is the origin of the French 
“Marseillaise’’? 3. Why are more great songs 
written in time of war than in time of peace? 
—Missouri. 


1. “Dixie” became the rallying song 
of the Confederate military camps. 
“Maryland, My Maryland” also as- 
sumed considerable importance, but 
the real national song was one that is 
not so well known to-day, “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag,” written in 1862 by Mrs. 
Annie Chambers-Ketchum. 2. Many 
versions of the origin of the ‘Mar- 
seillaise’ have been given. The one 
which seems to have best claim to 
authenticity is that in 1792, at the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, 
Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, a cap- 
tain of engineers, was requested by 
the Mayor of Strasbourg to compose a 
song to be sung at a banquet given in 
honor of six hundred Strasbourg vol- 
unteers, The words and music were 
both written by Rouget de Lisle dur- 
ing the night of April 24, 1792, 
and on being sung at the banquet the 
song became instantly popular. The 
people took it up and it has been said 
that instead of six hundred volunteers 
one thousand marched away. The 
song was first sung in Paris by the 
volunteers from Marseilles. The Pari- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Teeth that last through childhood 


sound and whole should, with proper 
care, last a lifetime 


The twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush habit 
insures clean, healthy teeth. This habit pays high divi- 
dends in future years. It is now a recognizable medi- 
cal fact that many ailments—even serious diseases—are 
the result of neglected teeth. 


*‘A clean tooth never decays.” 


Impress this fact in your tooth-brush drills, and also 
the fact that the twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit in- 
sures the teeth being kept clean. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. Always packed in the 
yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to 
keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day 
Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this chart and for our 
interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


pla 


Tooth Brush 





‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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“Imitation is the sincerest flattery” 
There have been 


many imitations of 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


but none has stood the test of 
time and proven to be “just as 


geod. The genuine 


Baker’s Cocoa and 
Chocolate prepara- 
tions have been on 
the market for over 
140 years and are 
the first choice of 
good housekeepers 
the country over. 





REG. U.S. PAT, Orr, 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther 0. Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


— Good —$ 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Our Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) $1.00 


we sar et 

other’s Magazine, (Monthly. 

The Farm Journal, (Monthly) — 1 van 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 365 

A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TREE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 

Ml ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 
Le electricity. Free for selling only 12 
=e) boxes of Mentho-Nova Salve, the won- 
derful Menthol ointment for cuts,burns, 

eR SE Ey 

an - 

tion guaranteed. now. Hundredsof 

Za ign guaranteed. Order now. Klandredeot 

P U. S. Supply Go.» Dept. 858, Gresavills, Pa. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


An Accelerated School 


(Continued from page 42) 


child who had been a “problem” in his 
former school from the first grade to 
the seventh, when transferred to the 
accelerated school had made a most sat- 
isfactory record. While a “problem” 
may be transferred from one tradition- 
al school to another where he ceases to 
be a problem, his change of heart is 
usually due to the personality of some 
teacher. Some schools create the ob- 
stacles that make the pupil a problem 
and then spend several years to the 
detriment of the child in overcoming 
the obstacles they have created. 

The typical case of one boy was cited. 
Before school opened in September the 
boy’s father consulted the superintend- 
ent in regard to a tutor for his son. 
This father said his boy was in perfect 
health, he was mentally alert, but he 
could not get along in school. His 
teachers complained of his conduct. 
He was failing in his work, though 
they said he scored high in intelligence 
tests. Those intelligence tests were 
great things, but what good did they 
do? he grumbled. When he employed 
men he did not care how brilliant they 
were or what they could do if they 
would; he wanted results. He was not 
getting results by keeping his son in the 
public school, therefore he would take 
him out. This he disliked to do because 
he wanted the boy to be democratic and 
to learn not only how to play but also 
how to work with others. 

The superintendent recommended the 
accelerated school which he planned to 
open in September. In the new school 
the boy ceased to be a problem. . Why? 
Because the teacher held him with the 
force of her will and personality?—or 
because the school fitted him? (How 
great a part the skill and technique of 
the teacher had in making the school 
that fitted can be imagined.) This 
youngster discovered that by studying 
and working he could accomplish some- 
thing and that he was not limited by 
what his neighbor did. More than that, 
he experienced real joy in learning, 
growing, and developing, a joy that bids 
fair to go on with him through the re- 
maining years of his life. No one knows 
better than a superintendent how many 
children drag along through school, 
forming bad habits of industry and con- 
duct and gaining nothing worth-while 
because they find school dull and unin- 
teresting. They never experience de- 
light in learning, triumph in accom- 
plishment. 

A prominent physician whose son at- 
tended the accelerated school and who 
was interested in it both as a parent 
and as a scientist, when asked for a 
statement of his opinion of the school, 
was glad of the opportunity to express 
his appreciation of what it had done for 
his son and to tell of his thorough be- 
lief in the success of the plan. Among 
other things, he said: “There are 
many movements of one sort and an- 
other at work whose tendency is to med- 
iocritize and stay the natural biological 
development of the human race. I need 
only to mention as examples of such 
forces, unionism, fraternal organiza- 
tions, the more or less rigid curricula of 
our schools and colleges, the inherent 
resistance of capital to innovations, 
government by politicians, and our pub- 
lic schools. I do not mean to say that 
these forces are even largely bad, but 


4 there should be counterbalancing forces 


provided which tend to develop individ- 
ualism, because whatever progress one 
may say has been made during the 
200,000 odd years that the human ani- 
mal as such has been known to exist, 
has been brought about by the freedom 
of the human mind and not by collective 
thinking. Standardized education for 
masses of students is good in so far as 
it tends to develop the lower type of 
mind up to the level of the average and 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachersshould try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. During 1922 many permanent, life, —- will 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A-245, 
Rochester, N, Y., forschedule showing coming examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions obtainable and sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge, 
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Ohe 
Happy Hour 


Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 

















PREPAID PRICES: 

In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 
In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
©: delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 





ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 
all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

















Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 

These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. ‘The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child’s hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 1 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





‘February 1929 














Branch Office, McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Susanna Cocroft 
helped these women 
find health an happiness 


: NEARLY everyone knows of Susanna 

Cocroft and her work. 100,000 women 
2 have taken her course to build up their health, 
2 reduce or increase their weight, improve their 
= figures. But few people know of the vital 
= part Susanna Cocroft has played in the life 
2 and happiness of many of these women. 


* * * * * 


(COME with me while I sit beside her desk, 

as she opens her moming mail. The 
2 stories of some of her pupils she may tell, 
2 but their names are a secret, for women have 
a way of writing very confidentially to Susanna 
2 Cocroft, and she respects their confidence. 


* * * * * 


HE first letter is from a busy mother. 

Realizing one day that she was a nervous, 
irritable, ailing woman instead of the jolly 
companion her children needed, she wrote 
Miss Cocroft for help. Now her letter tells 
2 of rested nerves, of new vitality, radiant 
health, and the regained joy of her children’s 
companionship. 


* * * * * 


EXT is a letter from an unusally success- 

ful business woman, who had found that 
excessive weight was preventing her making 
the pleasing impression so necessary in her 
work, as well as impairing her health. She 
tells of her wonderfully improved figure, re- 
sulting from her reduced weight, her better 
physical condition, and the surprisingly increased 
efficiency which has been attained through 
2 Miss Cocroft’s course. 





* * * * * 


ERE is an unexpectedly cordial note from 

a woman of prominence in welfare work. 
: She had taken the course to improve her 
2 carriage and poise for her many public ap- 
pearances. She says, “Your instructions have 
done much more than merely tell me how to 
- walk, stand and breathe correctly. I find that 
"they have given me remarkable new vitality, 
_ improved my whole physical condition and 
> my figure.” 





* * * * * 


HEN comes a note from a little school 
teacher, who had been fragile, under- 

= weight and fagged from the strain of her work. 
: She writes that she is coming through an un- 
= usually hard school year with steadily improv- 
: ing health, vitality and capacity for enjoyment 
= outside her school work, “thanks to you, dear 


Miss Cocroft.” 


* * 


* 

W HAT — Susanna 

Cocroft has done 
for these women she can 
do for you. Under her 
guidance build up your 
vitality; weigh what you 
should weigh; improve 
your figure. Her direc- 
tions are simple and sen- 
sible; no drugs; just a 
few minutes each day de- 
voted to her instructions. 
Physicians endorse her 
work. Write her today, 
telling your faults of 


health or figure. She 





: — Croft — 


: Dept. 30 1819 Broadway Cee Fork 


amu 


will tell you how to cor- = 
rect them and send you = 
FREE her little booklet = 
of helpful hints. Address : 


TH) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


provides the average mind with the 
education that it can utilize, but in so 
far as it tends to drag the better type 
of mind down to the level of the aver- 
age it is deleterious. As a people, we 
have paid out large sums of money to 
establish schools for defectives in order 
to develop them so they may support 
themselves and propagate their kind. 
We have spent immense sums of money 
in establishing an educational level 
and in providing education for the av- 
erage individual. The exceptional indi- 
vidual, however, is still allowed to shift 
for himself and we leave it to the pool 
hall, the street corner, the dance hall, 
and the so-called social function to 
complete his education and accomplish 
his destruction when _ possible. 

“The better type of mind will never 
be developed by established curricula 
and by the humdrum of the schoolroom. 
It must be kept busy and interested. It 
must be provided with a mental pabu- 
lum that interests and stimulates it, 
rather than inhibits. I have in mind a 
young man who was considered to be 
‘crazy’ by his seventh and eighth grade 
teachers. He managed to navigate the 
troubled waters of high school without 
honor. The freeing of his mind by a 
big university (Chicago) led to his be- 
coming an assistant in the department 
of biology, in three months from the 
time that he entered college. He ob- 
tained a Phi Beta Kappa key and at the 
end of one semester in Harvard Medical 
School he was awarded a scholarship 
without having made application for it. 
I knew this boy intimately. The same 
mind was at work in grade school, high 
school, and university. The difference 
lay in the freedom of mental action 
afforded.” 

While the children in the accelerated 
school are normal, healthy children, 
mentally superior, grouped according 
to ability, the educators interested in 
this special room think that the free- 
dom and methods of working may be 
followed successfully with any group of 
children. The lack of competent teach- 
ers is a serious handicap in establishing 
new schools. To manage successfully 
an accelerated school the teacher must 
have more natural ability, more educa- 
tion and skill than is necessary to direct 
with equal success a usual grade school. 

The atmosphere of the average tradi- 
tional schoolroom is more or less strain- 
ed and unnatural. This fact partially 
accounts for the dislike that many 
children— and teachers—have for 
school. Because of it the influence of 
the good teacher is lessened; it presents 
her to the child as a queer, unusual 
kind of being and many grown-ups re- 
tain the idea of “the schoolma’am” 
that they gained in childhood. 

If the unnatural conditions under 
which teachers must work were re- 
moved, how many more competent 
teachers would be attracted to the pro- 
fession! Surely the teachers of the 
elementary school, who come _ into 
direct contact with the children and 
parents, could do much toward mold- 
ing public sentiment and promoting an 
educational movement such as is here 
described. 


The Ideal Story Teller 
(Continued from page 54) 


pered. Yet it is not necessary for the 
story teller to memorize his story, as 
it is for the musician to learn his 
notes. The ideal story teller must 
know how to improvise. A set story is 
lacking in zest and spontaneity. The 
story must have the effect of being 
spontaneous. It must appear to be ex- 
temporaneous, although in reality it 
may be carefully prepared. The story 
teller must make his story adaptable 
and flexible. It must be shortened or 
lengthened. He may even add a splash 
of local color without marring the ef- 
fect. The musician, in contrast, must 
know his pages note for note. His 
memory must be perfect and he must 
not take liberties, even though he may 
put into his playing his own soul, his 
own appreciation, his own emotion. — If 
few of us who attempt story telling 
reach the goal here set, we will do well 
to accept Robert Browning’s consola- 
tion, “’Tis not what I am, but what I 











aspired to be that comforts me.” 
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ane Porter Silk Gloves 


Direct from the Manufacturer to You 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


? 


ANE PORTER Silk Gloves can 
























be obtained only direct from 

the mill. This eliminates the 
middlemen’s profits and gives you 
the gloves at as low a price as the 
retailer could buy them. 


JANE PORTER Silk Gloves are 
made in but one quality—a heavy 
Milanese of pure Japan silk 
that gives the finest appear- 
ance and the maximum of ser- 
vice. The workmanship is un- 
excelled and any woman who 
wears a pair of the JANE 
PORTER Gloves will imme- 


diately appreciate the care 
and skill displayed in their 
manufacture. 


JANE PORTER Silk Gloves are 
offered both in the short length 
and the long elbow length and in 
four colors—black, white, mode 
and gray. The sizes are 5%, 6, 
64%, 7, 7%, 8 and 8%. 

You run no risk in ordering 
JANE PORTER Silk Gloves be- 
cause they are guaranteed to 
please you. If, upon receiving the 
gloves, you find that they are not 
just what you want or if you feel 
that you are not getting the very 


Long 


Gloves best value obtainable at the price, 
$1 75.2 Pair, I want you to return them and I 
° Prepaid will immediately refund your 
Women’s Elbow Length money and the return charges. 
Gloves of Heavy Quality = 
Milanese Silk. About 24 
inches long. ee tipped , Use the order blank below and 
sers, “avy Ss > r Te . . ° 
Con” Shaee eh lene on note ramgpine 5 the instructions 
wrist. Colors: Black, White, ziven to enable you to order 2 
Mode, Gray. Sizes: 5% to 8% & t : y ler the 


correct size. 

















I also sell JANE PORTER 


Glove Silk Underwear direct 
from the mill at wholesale 
prices. Ask for information 


when ordering your gloves, 


Short Gloves a Pair 
shest Gloves $1.10 Soca 
O r Women's Short Gloves of Heavy 
Quality Milanese Silk, Dou 

u ble tipped ‘fingers. Heavy 
silk embroidered backs. 

Two clas fasteners. 

Guarantee two ] “ry ; Black, 
* White, Mode, Gray. 

JANE PORTER Silk Sizes 5% to 


Gloves are absolutely guar- 
anteed to please you. If 
for any reason, you are not 
satisfied with the gloves 
upon receipt, you may re- 
turn them and I will re- 


fund your money and the 
return charges. This makes it 
possible for you to carefully ex- 
amine the gloves and satisfy your- 
self as to their quality before 
finally accepting them. 


- I refer you as to my reliability to 
References ° the Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y., 


or to any other bank in this city; also the Publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


JANE PORTER, Hornell, N. Y. 








How to Order USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Read Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. Date. eeee-seeesesseeeeees , 192... 
ull , , 
Carefully Iam enclosing herewith $..-+::.++ for which please 
oS” send me silk gloves as follows 
NUMBER) SIZE COLOR LONG OR SHORT AMOUNT 
PAIRS 
Hold band out flat with fin 
gers touching, thumb raised; 
draw tape closely, but net ania —— ‘ 
tightly, se shown in illustra In accordance with your guarantee it is understood 
tion (do not include thumb). that if I am not entirely satisfied with the gloves upon 
The number of inches your receipt, I will return them at once and you will refund to 
hand measures is the size of me the amount enclosed herewith and the return charges. 
the glove you wear. Never 
order a glove too small, 
Name ..-- 
Jane Porter Silk Gloves 
for Women are furnished in MO MR stis tec diaensncsidcicleses State 
the following sizes: 5'2, 6, 
62, 7, 72, 8, 82. Street or R. F. Du..eeee eee 
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$1000.09 IN CASH PRIZES ||’ 


To Readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
FOR HELPING US TO MAKE 


* Pedagogical Pep” 


which is the title of a new book soon to be published 


WW W W It is our aim to make “PEDAGOGICAL PEP” the best book of help 
hat e ant You to D Ou. and inspiration for teachers ever published. No one person can 
prepare the material for just the kind of book that we desire, but we feel certain that the readers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, working together and contributing their best thought, can produce just the kind of book that we desire. There is scarce- 
ly a teacher but who has been eminently successful in handling some particular phase of school work; for instance, one teacher 
may have had unusual success in teaching Nature Study; another may have devised a most effective method of presenting a 
Geography project, etc., etc. We want you to write, in an article of not less than 300 or more than 1500 words, your experi- 
ence in some line of school work in which you have been unusually successful and explain the methods which you employed. 
Articles will not be judged from their length or brevity but for their merits and value from an educational standpoint. 


WW W W . As a reward for assisting us in making “PEDAGOGICAL PEP,” 
hat e ill D Oo For You. prizes will be given in accordance with the schedule appearing 
below. The articles prepared by the forty-five prize winners will not be sufficient to make a book of the size we contemplate. 
We anticipate, however, that ample material of a suitable nature will be contributed and we shall select (in order of their 


merit) a sufficient number of additional articles to complete the book. All articles so selected and used will be given ‘‘Honor- 
able Mention” and will be paid for at the same rates as though published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Forty-five Cash Prizes and How Awarded. 1otyiye cath pres wt ice 
are deemed by our judges as the best of all those submitted. These prizes, aggregating $1000.00, will be divided as follows: 
For the FIVE best articles—$50.00 each 
For the FIFTEEN next best articles—$25.00 each 
For the TWENTY-FIVE next best articles—$15.00 each 


The prizes will be awarded by seven judges, five of whom will be educators of recognized standing whose names will be an- 
nounced later, and the other two, members of our editorial staff. All articles must be mailed not later than March Ist, 1922. 
Prizes will be awarded on May 15th and the names of the prize winners announced in the June number of this magazine. 


“On What Subject Shall I Write ?” Mer ir dh sate 


of the kind of material we would like to receive, we give here afew suggestive topics: 














How you keep your pupils employed with profitable seat work. How you encourage your pupils to take pride in their handwriting. 
How you arouse your pupils to take an interest in correct speech. How you encourage your pupils to make nature-study collections. 
How you encourage your pupils to keep their desks in order. How you relate arithmetic to everyday practical problems. 
How you —— a ws Sag for your schoolroom. What devices you _ to create an vo pee - — ” 
How you secured a school library. ow you secure good results in letter-writing. 
How you secured pictures for your schoolroom. How you use stories in your teaching. ; 
How you secured maps for your schoolroom. How you — a love a os “9 rene pues. 
How you secured playground equipment. How you teach your pupils to use the dictionary. 
How you secure good compositions. Contest Closes How you make history interesting to your pupils. 
How you gained control over an unruly school. M. h How you use maps in your schoolroom. 
How you deal with foreign children. arc. 1 9 i 92 2 How you teach local geography. ' 
jd you encourage your “a oe pomeent. > sta you eae a a" = ~~ ea 

ow you encourage parents to visit your school. sat 3 ow your pupils learn to love dra ; 
How you teach English to foreigners. Be sure that your article is How you secure skill in construction work. 


How you encourage your pupils to keep their mailed on or before that day How you teach health habits. 
schoolroom and grounds neat and beautiful. = How you celebrate school holidays. 




















How you deal with the school bully on the school ail ee weeded How you secure clear enunciation, confidence, 
grounds or on his way to school. aie and understanding in oral reading. 

How you worked with the school board to secure How you secure speed and accuracy in the fun- 
repairs to. your school building. damental processes in arithmetic. . 

How you encourage parents to send their children to school regu- How you encourage your pupils to relate geography to their news- 


larly and on time—clean, rested, and well-fed. paper and magazine reading. : : 
How you encourage your pupils to come to school with clean hands, How you encourage your pupils to become acquainted with the 
neatly combed hair and clean clothes. birds, flowers, trees, and animals. 

° ° In preparing manuscript, write plainly—with typewriter if possible—on one side of each sheet and 
Directions. revise carefully before sending. The title of the article and your own name and address must be 
written plainly on the back of each sheet of manuscript. When completed, mail to us fully postpaid at letter rates. All con- 
tributions should be addressed to Prize Contest Editor, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 807-8 Fine Arts Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y., and the name and address of the sender should be written in the upper left hand corner of the envelope. Although the 
time for submitting manuscripts will not expire until March 1st, we would ask that articles be mailed at as much earlier a 
date as possible. Any further information can be obtained by writing to Prize Contest Editor at address given. 


Address All Contributions, Inquiries, Etc., to Prize Contest Editor, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 807-8 Fine Arts Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers in 1933 
ain 
a? (Continued from page 48) 
living had risen and teachers had de- 
serted their posts. Our prisons and pen- 
itentiaries contained thousands of men 
who had some education and who could 
be employed as teachers at a tremen- 
dous financial advantage to the state. 
The labor union had objected to pro- 
duction by convict labor; but the schools 
offered a field without competition, for 
we teachers, you know, had always been 
too pure to join a union. At the same 
time millions of boys and girls were on 
the streets, growing up without the in- 
struction and the restraints of school 
life. 
“In some quarters there was talk of 
selective conscription by the national 
government to make teachers as sol- 
diers are made; but this caused such a 
storm of protest that the idea was 
abandoned. Then our present system 
was proposed. 
“Naturally at first some people were 
a bit shocked. Some religious bodies 
and some school boards repudiated the 
Send Your Name Quick for || plan. But it was pointed out that the 
convicts need do only the mechanical 
BIG E ASTER OFFER || work of imparting ‘knowledge; that 
children would be amply protected from 
on a Sweet-Toned danger; and, above all, that the state 
would furnish free of charge as many 
WILLIAMS PIANO teachers as any district might require, 
ate saith eke eh a te ae ie een provided only that such district would 
Je sti ave le o os ifi- A 
cent Williams Pianos made up extra fine for spend a specified annual amount upon - . —_ 
the holiday trade. We must close them out || equipment. Then it was adroitly hinted 
at onee., _ ~ must ~ onda Easter. that perhaps the supply of convicts 
And to do this I am going to make some re- : . 
markable Easter discounts and just let you might not quite meet the demand. That 
select your own terms of payment. So if you was enough. Immediately scruples 
teachers ever, thought + see, ® } 1 were forgotten, and a tide of letters + 
grade piano, this is your chance. ut don * 
delay. Send Coupon or postal today for and telegrams bade fair to overwhelm @  ] 
Special Easter Offer. the officials entrusted with the task of 
supplying schools with teachers. 
How I Save You $100 “So much, then, for the inauguration 
If you send me your name right away on || Of this policy. It is an unqualified suc- . a he ; 
the coupon, postal < = I will — y cess! Of course there are a few ultra- tli gig ge sgoe ey a FLAG? If not you oy certainly teks ad 
| my dainty piano book with pictures and fac- ads vantage o is offer to get one. ere is no surer way to help your boys and girls 
tory prices, my book of letters from 2,000 a —, + ge try Pa a grow to be patriotic citizens than to have “Old Glory” always before them. It is your 
school teachers and others who use the sweet- J} With the unsalaried convicts, as they duty to them and your country to instill in their 
toned Williams pianos, and, best of all, my || say, ‘for the good of the country’; also hearts a never-dying pride in the flag. . 
Speciat Easter Offer on one of these splendid || q very few others who are wealthy and There are many occasions throughout the year when | EACH 35¢ GARDEN SEED 
| left-over Holiday pianos. I will write you a k ith B th hol a flag is needed. Why not get this one to-day? It is 
letter and tell you how you can get one of work without pay. ut on e whoie so easy to earn. Then you will have a flag that will COLLECTION CONTAINS 
the sweetest-toned pianos you ever heard on || we are served, and well served, by the be the pride of every child and parent in the com- si ¥ 
easy terms and at a saving of $100. convict teacher.” —, a : tendidl , . 1 pke. Cabbage 1 pke. Muskmelon 
i Bel ‘“ e ag we olfer is splendidly made, measures | es Tomatoes 1 Lettuce 
Freight Paid—Free Trial “But,” I objected feebly, “what about 5x8 feet, is made of good quality cotton, sewed Jy “ Onions + + “Giseinhoes 
: : the social standing of these teachers in stripes, printed stars, fast colors, fitted with brass i “ 
| _The real test of a piano is the actual use the community?” eyelets in the corners for attaching to rope or staff. ' Radishes ! Asters 
right in your own home, and if after re- “ 1) oat You ‘will certainly be proud to have such a flag flying | ! Beets l Sweet Peas 
ceiving the beautiful catalog you wish to ac- Humph!” said the teacher-lawyer on your school. 
cept my Easter Teachers’ Offer, I will gladly with an unkind leer in my direction 
| eit med Sikh Gon ie Gnd WU s savie, Naas Gye year own social standing HOW TO GET THE FLAG 
brilliant tone or a soft, sweet, singing tone, in $ My plan makes it easy for any schoolhouse in America to 
whichever you prefer, and will send it to you ] : acste own this beautiful flag. All I ask in return is for the childre 
with a nice stool, beautiful scarf and a good Concealing my Semeyenre, I hastened to sell 20 of my 35c collections of popular garden and flower 
a SY + : to add, “But surely there must be some seeds. Mail me the coupon and I will send you the 20 collec- 
instruction book, freight paid by us, for ’ : ti at me. After the sale send me the proceeds ; 
thirty days free trial, and you need not de- drawbacks in such a system, or there ee at = ., = er the sale send me the proceeds and I 
cide pg e- piano — ned pod a will be.” o It “an te pA "iow is the season when everyone is buying 
vincec at it is one o e bes nished, “ ” seed for spring. It should not take more than an evening or 
ba sweetest-toned pianos you ever saw or heard. 66. Yes, he answered reluctantly, two for the children to sell the 20 collections, Children all 
' | . you ve got me there. For some un- over the country have sold these collections for me with great 
. No Payments During Vacation || known reason people have been getting | JJ ce, and t Wow, will be easy. for your chien, to sel such 
| If, after you have given the Williams ]| so infernally moral these last few years, for such a premium. le . tarts ‘ 
| ig P * : * i 2 Everyone in the community knows Henry Field's seeds are 
finest _ peta acre oS = that our force of convict teachers is as good as money can buy. Parents and neighbors of the chil. 
isfactory pianos in your whole neighbor- falling off. We are even threatened dren will not hesitate to buy. Go now is your golden opportu- . 
hood and want to keep it at the Special || with another teacher-shortage. Could a cade cae Geek ok ce” es ce ke ee ee 
Easter price, you may do so on easy terms you as an outsider suggest an explana- no money in advance, 1 trust you. It will he easy, Get ABTOMATIC PENCIL 
of payment, and if not convenient you need ° ° 9 . . started ‘TO-DAY. : SHARPENER FREE 
not make any payments during the vacation || tion of this phenomenon? Might it not 
months when you are not drawing a salary. || be that children are warned against 
Remember, T will not charge you one cent crime by having the example of these ono ra ali ecor S 
of interest. can afford to make this specia il-d tantly before them?” 
offer to you because I know by experience evil-doers constantly % 
that a satisfied teacher customer is the best Then I chuckled. I snorted. I laugh- cara Wie eae eae ~ & This is my finest offer, I can think of nothing that 
advertisement we can have in any com- ed aloud. I saw, through tears, my whatever selling the seeds as }\ has such Fr wonderful educational and pleasure 
ity . os . et most everyone seems to be ac- alne 1 le schoolroor as ¢ FOOL yhonograph 
—. friend’s injured and inquiring look, and auainted with Field's seeds. This is a genuine Stewart! It pinys any seewd 
Billy Sunday Ss Singer Says I exploded in a burst of riotous mirth. Oshkosh, Nebr. MJD ) = 2 temeeey amt, weet, tone, Volume 
: A ough or i ces 00 46 AAS le children OV 
ew’ what Homer A. Rodeheaver, “Billy” I looked again and saw a right — they, would like to bring this wonderful niente | 
unday’s singer and chorus leader says of his i i iaw,. ¢ graph into their school absolutely FREE for selling | 
Williams piano: “Our Williams piano has arich, coming toward my So = 9 &n only a few packets of useful garden seeds. If tana 
swect singing tone suitable for home use, and it also in the effort to avoid it—I awoke. are 20 or more children in your sehool you should 
has ainple volume and carrying power for chorus Tea pry till you have it. | They have to sell only 
work in churches, auditoriums and tabernacles,” i . I'll salt thie mca aan oe e... _ una, 
Answering this advertisement neither A moderate degree of intelligence Mail me the money when they are sold and J will 
places you under obligation to buy nor diffused through the mass of the peo- send the phonograph. Get started NOW. Seeds 
causes you any annoyance, and we have no : : - Pr nerne as Cre SOREON. 
agents, dealers or traveling men to pester ple, is more than an equivalent for all : ae H 
vou, the prodigality of nature.—Horace : SS ENRY FIELD SEED Co. 
end your name today on coupon, postal ry =———— DEPT. N.I. SHENANDOAH, I 
or letter for Teachers’ Special Easter Offer. apenaee Your Choice of These Records = ee on poten 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. vee ak slieiicig adeticedin ths TH send you any two of these Columble Rec- " nanny FIELD poset a " 
. p ‘ : yrds for every extra te ackets sold. Sell ¢ Fy 
sen Amend & Organ Company, |! pight basis for salary reward.—David few extras wi you will have records. for. the | Dept. N.I., Shenandoah, lowa 
. Was phonograph when it comes. If you already have ‘ - 
d ae he, Cah te, Chtenge B. Corson. a phonograph, Tl make the same offer to you. Send me seed collections as designated by mark, X, 
A2277 Yankee Doodle—Male Quartette i in square opposite. IT agree to sell the seeds and re 
e Mail RT 0 or KS ey | No E 10 inch|Dixie—Male Quartette mit perm he y oe aha sold. You aie fora to send 
=. A2431 |Lead, Kindly Light—Tenor Solo me, without cost, the premium indicated, 
| p n W MOVING PICTURE MACHIN 10 inchjJust As I Am— enor Solo f —] Offer No. 1 FLAG—20 Seed Collecti 
. | HB a — : ‘ome eorrs ppaanege, Traveler Band L } sold at “he each und eiceadl pone moon salons 
.B. WI ™ Ay inch|Miss McLeod's Reel—Band egety : ; > 
e wuse ee ae = A1932|River of Jordan—Male (uartette i Offer No.2 PENCIL SHARPENER—10 Sced 
a Washi gton St., Dept 145, Chi . = om ‘ i er 10 inch/Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray--Male Quartette C] pn to be sold at 35c¢ each and proceeds 
. ngton St., Dept. . icago. is genuine New de’ te Gi Te . returned, 
mi - : 5 . 
i: ‘American made Moving Fie A264 |Hark the Herald Angels Sing—'Tenor Solo 
Withe " ‘ = ture machine with film--ALL 10 inch}Tell Mother I’ll Be There—Male Quartette —, Offer No.3 PHONOGRAPH—-100 Seed Col- 
vut obligating me in any way, send full GIVEN for selling 20 pekgs. 5 T] lee , at 35c eact e 
Particulars of * Fy Bluine at Ise, apeke. Write A3077|Old Zip Coon—Pand |_| lections to be sold at 35c¢ each and proceeds 
Pane, yet ig bang el ange Piano Offer toe them. “We vend peed 10 inch|Chicken Reel—Band returned, 
le | is esheets “Ob and we send machine. Te tek tee ae en Oe a j Offer No.4 COLUMBIA RECORDS—2 Re: 
| Im and extra premium free A1809|Ola Blac Desa manent cad C] ords given for each 10 Seed Collections sold 
My Nam of set of admission tickets. : c lack Joe—lInstrumental ‘Trio at 35c each and proceeds returned 
NE se erevccvevccvcvcccerccescocs socrereceee tees postage prepaid. 10 inch|A Perfect Day—Instrumental Trio j . . cas . —_— 
BLUINE MFG. CO., Som ‘geo Ruben—Comic — Sign your name, address, school and point you 
ne ere i cod 8 ae conceit St ag aughed at the Wrong Time—Comic want Premium shipped to in margin below and 
‘oncord J i ass. ma mail with coupon, 
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TYPEWRITER 


SENSATION 


Free Trial— Use as You Pay 





After trial send us only $5.00 a month 
until the low total price of $59.85 is paid, 
andthe machineisyours.This is absolutely 
the most generous typewriter offer ever made. 
Donot rent a machine when you can pay $5.00 
ea month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 Machine for $59.85. Cash price $54.00, 
just a Itttle more than half its original price. 


L. C. SMITH 


Perfect hi Correspond size, Keyboard of 
Standard Universal arrangement. 388 Keys, writing 76 
characters—universally used in teaching the touch sys- 
tem. The entire line of writing completely visible at all 
times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, 
ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in 
fact every late style feature and modern operating con- 
venience. Comes to you with everything complete; tools, 
cover, operating book and instructions—nothing extra to 
buy. You cannot imagine the perfection of this 
beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you have 
seen it. We have solid thousands of these perfect 
late style machines at this bargain price and 
every one of these thousands of satisfied customers 
had this beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine 
on five days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. 
We will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ 
free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied 
that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can 
return it at our expense, You won’t want to return it 


after you it,for you cannot equal § ¢ 5 


this wonderful value anywhere- 
AFTER 


Send No Money 
Put in Your Order Now TRIAL 


When the typwriter arrives deposit with the express 
agent $4.85 and take the machine for five days’ trial. If 
you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever 
saw keep it and send us $5.00 a month wntil aur bargain 
price of $59.85 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the 
express agent, receive your $4.85 and return the machine. 
We will = pad return express charges. This machine is 
guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is stand- 
ard. Over half a million ae own and use these type- 
writers and think them the best ever manufactured. The 
supply at this price is limited, the price will prob- 

bly be r: d when next advertisement appears, so 
don’t d . Fill in the coupon today—the type- 
writer w shipped promptly. There is no red tape. 
We employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mort- 
gage. Itis simply understood that we retain title to the 
machine until full $59.85 is paid. You cannot lose. It isthe 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do 
net send us one cent. Mail Coupon Today Sure. 

* ° Department 140° 

Smith Typewriter Sales Co., Rsra"trsr*:° Chicago 
Sopesesesanseenessnsenssnscesetenssssse 
Smith Typewriter Sales Co., Department <” Chicago 
Ship me the L. C. Smith Typewriter, F.O. B. Chicago, as 
described in this advertisement. I will pay 3? $5 monthly 
as rent until the $55 balance of the SPECIAL $59.85 sale 
gree is paid. The title toremain in you until fully paid for. 

tis understood that I have five days in which to examine 
and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will 
carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It 
is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 
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se SEXUAL 
fa) KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


Table of contents, & commendationa, on request. 





Postpaid 


Mailed in plain 





wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 








Sachets 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik handkerchief 
Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for Booklet N. 
JAQUET, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 





Sell § 


ish ail e. 
ientho Nova ealve at 25c. 
U. 8) 3upply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Rural School and Community 


FEEDING THE ART-STARVED 
(Continued from page 64) 


least in part—lack of co-operation, 
lack of time, and lack of material or 
the funds with which to buy material. 

The first is usually the most difficult 
of all to overcome, for in many dis- 
tricts prejudice against art and other 
“frills” is very strong. The teacher 
must be wise, tactful, and ingenious. 
Do not ask the child to purchase ma- 
terial, as paints, until you have him 
thoroughly interested. More than like- 
ly you will never find it necessary to 
ask him,—he will do so of his own ac- 
cord. A good way is to have a box of 
paints of your own, then at an oppor- 
tune time give the child whose parents 
oppose this new phase of school work 
a chance to use them. Perhaps you will 
ask him for suggestions about some- 
thing you wish to decorate for use in 
the schoolroom, or you may get the 
brush into his hands and let him do the 
work. 

You must go very slowly just at 
first, doing only a little at a time, and 
making the work as practical as possi- 
ble. If you once succeed in teaching 
the child to produce something that 
will serve an immediate need of his 
father or mother, you have won the 
battle. Or if you can prove to the par- 
ents that the art work is helping the 
child with his other lessons, your 
mountain of resistance will fast wear 
away. These are only a few sugges- 
tions that may help and the tactful 
teacher will find many others. Study 
your pupils and your patrons, go slow- 
ly as when walking in the dark, and 
have your heart in the work. 

The second difficulty—lack of time— 
though a serious one, is not insur- 
mountable. Because of. it you may not 
be able to give regular and systematic 
work in art; but by judicious manage- 
ment, time may be found to do much 
more than you may believe possible. 
Very early train some of the older pu- 
pils in the school as monitors to help 
you. They can soon do much of the 
work of preparing and passing materi- 
als; and after helping you for a while, 
will be able to make suggestions and 
assist in the planning. They can di- 
rect the work of the smaller pupils, 
either singly or in groups, and may 
collect. and arrange the work upon 
wall, table, or blackboard. 

As far as possible, try to connect 
the art work with the other lessons 
rather than have a detached art lesson. 
There should, however, be specia! 
periods occasionally, perhaps on a 
rainy day or Friday afternoon, when 
the construction or drawing should 
stand on its own merits, and not be- 
cause it illustrates something taught 
in some other lesson. 

Our third difficulty is the most easily 
overcome of the three. Perhaps it will 
be well for the teacher to provide 
some few kinds of material just at 
first; but later she will have no trouble 
in getting the pupils to supply it. The 
trouble will be the other way ’round,— 
she will have an oversupply! Quite a 
large stock of material may be secured 
with small outlay. For a few cents a 
wall-paper dealer will sell you a large 
sample book. You may make your own 
selection, choosing one having a vari- 
ety of kinds and colors of papers. 
The plain heavy paper may be used for 
backgrounds, mounts, and _ notebook 
covers; the striped and blocked paper 
may be used for weaving, paper 
chains, lanterns, boxes, and houses; 
while the flowered and figured papers 
may be used for cut-out work and for 
decorations of various kinds. 

Another small sum will get you 
sheets of different colors from the 
newspaper office, paper suitable for 
posters, chains, tearing, cutting, and 
folding. Free of charge, your photog- 
rapher will save for you a supply of 









ESSMAKIN 


Latest, easiest, most practical course, by leading authorities in style, dressmaking and 
tailoring. Includes instruction in COLOR HARMONY by the Taylor System obtainable 
from no other correspondence school. Prices 'ow—Pay-as-you-learn Plan. Save two-thirds 

on clothes or have three times as many. Write for free booklet. “The Power of Dress.’’ 


TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 


Women’s College of Arts and Sciences, Dept. C-233, 1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





February 1922 
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Popular and Inexpensive 


SONG BOOKS 


Just the Song Books to Use in Celebrating 


The National Week of Song 
February 18 to 24 


THE BIG TEN CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 
FavoniTE SoNGs Price 10 Cents Per Copy 


wae 




























This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 
collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to schools. and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 








Every person, young or old, should be familiar with the old favarite 
and popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inexpen- 
sive book is to make it possible for school children everywhere to sing 
and learn these songs. A history of many ofthe songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 


Size of book, 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 
strong enamel paper covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 








All Together Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Just. Before the Battle,|Rocked in the Cradle of the 
merica Dixie Lan Mother Deep 

America, the Beautiful Evening Bell, The Kathleen Mavourneen Scenes That Are Brightest 
nnie Laurie armer, The Kind Words Can Never Die|Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Auld Lang S Flag of the Free Rose of Summer, The {Soldier's Farewell, The 


Song of a Thousand Years 


yn t 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The |Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Lead, Kindly Light 
Stars of the Summer Night 


Battle Hymn of the Re-|God Be With You Till We|Lilly Dale 























public Meet Again Long, Long Ago Star Spangled Banner, The 
Bell Doth Toll, The Good Morning to You ~ Lord, Dismiss Us Sweet ar Low 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds |Good Night, Ladies Love's Old Sweet Song There's Music in the Air * 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The |Hail, Columbia Loving Kindness Those Evening Bells 
Blue-Eyed Mary Happy Greeting to All illaise Hymn To and Fro 
Bull-Dog, The Hark, the Herald Angels Massa’s in the Cold Ground |To the Friends We Love 
Can a Little Child Like Me | Sing Musical Alphabet Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Catch the Sunshine Heart Bowed Down, The |My Bonnie Twinkle, Little Star 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy My Maryland Uncle N 
Christmas Carol Home, Sweet Home My Old Kentucky Home [Vacant Chair, The 
Columbia, the Gem of the/Hop, Hop, Hop Oh, Broad Lan We're All Noddin’ 

Ocean : _ |How CanI Leave Thee? |Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld| We're Tenting To-night 
Come, Thou Almighty King|In the Gloaming last When Swallows Homeward 
Come With Thy Lute If You Have a Pleasant|/Old Black Joe Fl 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Thought Old Folks at Home While Shepherds Watched 
Cousin Jedediah I Think, When I Read Old Oaken Bucket, The eir Flocks 
Cradle Song Jesus Loves Me Onward, Chriftian Soldiers |Work, for the Night is 
Darling Nelly Gray yous Bells Quilting Party, The Comin, 

Dearest Spot, The uanita Robin Adair Yankee Doodle 


Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, $10.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having init a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs of our people. A better 
song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 songs, every 
one an old favorite. Each song is complete with words and music. 








The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number 
of rounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has a complete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing quaiities. 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘* The 
Blue Book of Favorite Songs”’ (see list above) and the following 
others in addition: 


| evesisnse sonny ar 
| #40OwENn CO. aug HALE & ME CREARY. 
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Angry Words |Hallelujah Chorus 
Anvil Chorus |Hand Exercise Song 
Bees, The Harrow Marches Onward 
Bingo Was His Name |Ho, Ho, Vacation Days of Day 
Carry Me Back To Old ere rimbrel 
Virginny Holy Night 
Carol I Cannot Sing The 
A Songs. The 
Illinois Hill, The 


[Imitation Song 


Jesus Lover of My Soul Mice 






































Hymn, A_ John Brown's Body 
: Jolly Old St. Nicholas ‘une Your Youth- 
(Round) Keller's American Hymn ‘oices 

Killarney Santa of the Green 

of Glee Largo for Peace Comes March- 
Last Night the Day. The 

Woke Me Your Hands ‘ou and I Were 
Land |Lead Us, Heavenly Father ea ‘oung, Maggic 
Are Little Boy Blue -will Song, The 
Little Drops of Water ‘oodmar:, Spare That Tree 
to Loch Lomond Another Week !Years of Peace 





Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, prepaid. In lots ot one hundred or 
more $12.50 per hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 
Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a a good book! 






30% tian others 









/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country, Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries. Made in sections of different sizes combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of interlocking con- 
cealed—no unsightly metal bands ex . Style shown 
above is ——— finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding. be ge note glass doors. Other styles, 
with and without doors, in different grades mg finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog, Shipped 
direct from Rectory ON_APPRO " $. a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The ¢. J. rod hon Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Sectional k and Filing Cabinets. 


Special Offer ! 


Cut 
Glass 


# Bonbon 
Jar 
$1.65 


9 in. high 


Beautiful floral pattern cut in the up-to-date 
Satin finish on clear, sparkling glass. These 
bonbon jars are very smart nowadays. Handy 
to hold candy, nuts, jam, etc. Every girl’s 
room should have one. Makes a delightful 
gift. Half pound size. Send $1.65, money 
order, check, cash. We pay postage east of 
the Miss, It west, add 20c. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, A special offer to Normal In- 
structor readers to introduce Krystal Kraft 
Cut Glass, Send today to 


Dept. N2 a Krafters Trenton, N.J. 




















Make a sweater 

for $2.00 
New striped drop-stitch slip-on. Slip-on in block 
Pattern with Bramley type neck. _Child’s dress 
($1.50). Man’s slip-on, V_neck ($1.80)—a few 
examples of what you om, knit at extremely low 
cost with Peace Dale Yarns. Directions for 
striped slip-on sent free. Book of 43 new designs 
25c by mail. 

Best yarns—10 to 40% cheaper—Finest quality 
yarns at a great saving. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free samples—Send today for 90 free yarn 

ee, = free directions. pears Dale Mills, 
Dent. Madison Ave., 


Peace Dale Yarns 

































Book on Destroying Hair 


New Bool 
by Prof, pane A. M.,M._D., late of Woman's 
Medical Caee, wot” ti zo, Coil 3 of ane Fmacy dis aete: Tells 
* aper uo! an acial dis! 7 3 
Non-technical. De for descriptive matte 


id 3 stam 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING co., Riverside, R. I. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the heavy black paper in which some 
of his materials come wrapped. This 
is splendid for silhouette work, chalk 
drawings, decorative landscapes, etc. 

There are recipes for making paint 
and paste inexpensively, and by all 
means provide yourself with a home- 
made hectograph if you feel that you 
cannot buy one. I have used one for 
years and find it very satisfactory. A 
ball or two of colored cord will also be 
acceptable as a part of your stock of 
materials. 

From their homes the children will 
bring wrapping paper, cardboard, suit 
boxes, tissue paper, and newspapers, 
which have many uses in art work. 
From the roadside they will gather 
clay for modeling, and the neighboring 
trees will furnish sticks that may be 
used in the construction of numerous 
articles. 

Old magazines will supply you with 
colored paper and pictures for posters, 
designs, and borders, and the children 
will be delighted to collect, sort, ar- 
range, and use these. No doubt you 
and your children will be able to gather 
many other materials without cost. 





By Some of Us, for All of Us 
THE CHOSEN FEW 
(Continued from page 66) 


dren give out papers day after day 
just because they know how; hunt out 
the children who need to learn how, 
and teach them. In every exercise, 
every game, every service of distribu- 
tion or collection of material, make 
the round of the class. It is difficult 
at first, and requires plenty of pa- 
tience, but it pays. You raise the self- 
respect and the average of accomplish- 
ment of your whole class. Instead of 
having three or four experts, you have 
a host of fairly good little laborers, 
and you haven’t lost the experts— 
their efficiency is innate, and will man- 
ifest itself whenever needed. In re- 
turn, the added self-respect and de- 
pendability of the dull or average 
child will be reflected in his general 
work—he needs the stimulus of just 
such efforts. The habit of passivity 
entailed on these children by the con- 
centration of class activity on a chosen 
few is fundamentally wrong for them. 
Watch them, stimulate them to action, 
seize on their impulses and urge them 
forward. Just because they find the 
doing difficult, just because they don’t 
attract you as do their more brilliant 
little brothers and sisters—they need 
your special help and interest. And it 
is surprising how often you will dis- 
cover latent ability beneath a surface 
stolidity or shyness. To paraphrase an 
old saw—Look after the general aver- 
age and the favorites will look after 
themselves. 





We believe not only every teacher 
and superintendent should be a regu- 
lar and consistent reader of from two 
to five educational publications, but we 
believe that every community contains 
men and women whose influence is 
such as to make it obligatory upon 
them to familiarize themselves with 
what is going on in the educational 
world. We believe that school board 
members and influential citizens gen- 
erally who mould the public opinion 
of the community should be consistent 
students of the educational problems. 
The teacher alone can no longer teach 
the school. The patrons of the school 
who are the -real leaders of public 
opinion should join the ranks of edu- 
cational readers.—The Ohio Teacher. 





By the time a boy has completed his 
high-school course some one along the 
way should have discovered his pre- 
dominating aptitudes and should be 
able to give wise and valid counsel as 
to his life activities. The home and 
the school in combination. certainly 
ought to arrive at some conclusion in 
regard to him and not permit him to 
become a _ misfit—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


Invitati Anno’ ts,Etc 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ ing ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50, 
100 Vitis | Cards, - + $1.00 
ite for samples. 
N, Ott Engraving Co. 1031 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Trouble 


Zone— 


YOUR NOSE 
AND THROAT 





Protect your children’s “Trouble Zone” 


A SPECIALIST calls the throat and nose the 
“trouble zone”. It’s the body’s entrance for every- 
thing — air, water, food. Throat troubles, coughs 
and colds start there. 


Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops are the great 
American relief for irritations of the “trouble zone”. 


Famous Yellow Package Now Wax- 
Wrapped and Sealed Weatherproof 


,, LUDEN > 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Since Issj 


READING, PA 







Three complete packages in one 














Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 
























ES, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- | 
DOWN wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 
Standard Underwood T ri 
ypewriter 
Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
Fe ee al new parts wherever needed making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatie ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments Bargain Offer FREE TRIAL 


You don’t even have to serimp and save Co up 0 nl py i COUPON 


to pay cash, Instead, you pay only a 

little each month in amounts so conven- 

iently small that you will hardly notice them, 

while pil the time ia FO are aying. you will be Don’t delay! Get thi 7 

enjoying the use of and the profits from lon t aelay ? vet tis won- 
derful easy payment bargain st EWRITER EMPORIUM 
offer now, so you can send 472 2472 Shipman Building, Montrose 
for and be sure of getting and Ravenswood Pay spate Chicago 
your Underwood at a big 7 Send 13 return m af Fasy Payment Bargain 













the machine. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 






Remember, you don’t even have to buy the peer anil Ofte er No. 2472 of tar tard Vi fle Writing 
machine until you get it and have used it on saving and on our easy Underwood This is not an order and does not 
10 days’ free trial so that you can nee, or terms, ahitenes me to buy. 
ourself now ne watis ane how wellit 
ou must be satisfied or else the entire ‘trans: — 
action will not cost you a single penny Act now today / PMS ciwiecds 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM /7/ Bireet or 
SHIPMAN-WARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY BBD. NOsiee cress ereneneeenenceeeencteenees 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues, ° CHICAGO 4 
SP POS OMCC. 0 occ. ccscccceee ‘ Mate. ... 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


at Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure For Years to Come 
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Young America Souvenir No. 2 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 





Beautiful Gifts Th 
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Rose Souvenir No. 15 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Sit Close 


of School 

















Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SESS ROE Ss acapescessccescesesseccsgescouasgaseges 


pupils at close of school some slight gift or token of remem- 
brance which would carry with it an expression of the teach- 
er’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 
as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in school. The 
presentation is usually made a part of the Closing Day Exercises 
and greatly adds to the impressiveness of the occasion. 
Teachers are often perplexed to know just what to give that will be ap- 
propriate, sure to please, and yet not so expensive as to be a burden. 
That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
- for their pupils each year and we hear only words of praise for them. 
The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and per- 
sonal appeal and their appropriateness, all combine to make them the 
very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They will 
bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make 
our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and 
prized for many years to come. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 


No. 25 Young America No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy 
No. 30 Young America No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 3142x5% 
inches. Each souvenir consists of a cover handsomely printed in colors, 
and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the names 
and the other information pertaining to the school. 

The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the 
real beauty and attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine 
white bristol with pebbled surface. The designs appearing on them are 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of 
printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as 
-they appeared in the artist’s original. 
ter panels are richly stamped in gold. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Two poems appropriate to the close of school 
are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a silk cord. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will 
be supplied with photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The 
photograph is mounted in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover 
where it will always be kept clean and bright. If photograph is not de- 
sired the panel will contain an attractive landscape design. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 


NOTE: Orders may be made up for two or more of the styles assorted 
if desired. Be sure to state how many are wanted of each style. 


We pay Postage on all our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or less, Without Photograph: One dozen or 


$2.25. Additional ones ordered at less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
same time, 16 cts. each. | dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of 
Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to close of school and spaces in which may 
be written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and the 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per 
dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 

Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us 
their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 


y of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
A Free Sample sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


I ~—_ years it has been customary for teachers to present to their 





Read Carefully Before Ordering | 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- 
trict, Just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Shauld be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on Them; where 
pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

If Photograph Style Is Desired, send us any good kodak print or other photograph of 
yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions from it as there are souvenirs 
ordered. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name and address of 
sender on back, Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Art Department, 
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Young America Souvenir No. 30 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Violet Souvenir No. 20 | 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Insist / 
Insist! 
Insist! 
on it by name 


PISO'S 


for Coughs and Colds 


This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
ee 
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THE PASSION PLAY 








Comprehensive all-expense tours 
at Moderate Prices. 


Send for booklet B-8 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


506 Fifth Avenue, ° New York City 


























ar a a te 
SEEDTAPE, 
MAKES AN EXPERT OF ¥ 
EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER 


The Easier and Better 
Way to Plant A Garden 
With PAKRO Seedtape you plant 
a whole row at a time, eliminat- 
ing thinning out and transplant- 


== ing, and saving time, labor and 
seeds, Rows grow straight and strong, 

Pp ing a beautiful app e. Results guaran- # 
teed or money back. To new customers we will mail two 
10-cent packets of PAKRO Seedtape earliest vegetables, 
Radish and Lettuce, for 10 cents. Write today for the 

P! Garden Annual in four colors--a 





wonderful guide to better gardens, _ It’s freee, 


gepct &. American Seed & Seedtape Co, 
: - 99 Main St., Madison, N. J. ‘J 








‘Spend Next Summer in 
the Rocky Mountains 


WE have a plan by which you can spend your next summer va- 

cation in the Rocky Mountains and pay for it on the install- 
ment plan. Are you interested? If so, write TODAY for par- 
ticulars, rates, terms, etc. We are General Western Repre- 
sentatives for Walter H. We .» Boston. Reference: 
Hodiamont Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


Robertson’s Mountain Camps and Tours, 
3015 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


dreds of illust 
j dolhoty saa 


ITE FOR 
INFORMATION 











ed) hagas 
on iE celta ASTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 00, ING 
FINISHING. Not the cheap 
way, but the most reliable. 


DA Our quality work insures 


best prints from every negative. Get Particulars 
aa List of Prizes, Or send Trial Order. 
OEN PHOTO SERVICE, 13-B, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the i 
; H only way. to prevent the hair from 
Qirinete aeain. Easy, atnleca Aalal dg NoScars. Booklet free. 
DJ MAL enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

+4. MAHLER, 42-X Mahler Park, Providence, R.I. 


ies 


for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 

Specialty C ate a ‘‘New System 

ting ii, Candy Factory’’ in your community, We furnish every- 

Eis 1% ndy Boor neng opporcunit unlimited. Either men or women, 
andy Booklet Free. Write forit today. Don’t put it off ! 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer36, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Wanted: An experienced teacher 
eis with business ability to fill an im- 
portant position in our educational sales organization. 


Address, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 














m YE — $36 A WEEK and oxpenans ant we 
uto to men to introduce poultry and stoc! 
Sompounds, Imperial Co., D5, Parsons, Kansas. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Bird that Brought Spring- 
time 
(Continued from page 32) 


“Oh, if we only hadn’t come North so 
soon!” cried Sally, adding her voice to 
the general wail. “Sid, why couldn’t 
we go back and escape from this 
storm?” 

“We can’t go back! We must be here 
to welcome the springtime,” protested 
Sid. “You’re only discouraged, Sally, 
because your feathers are wet through 
and you’re cold. Come, let’s find a nice, 
dry place to sleep to-night and then 
we'll feel better.” 

He flew off into the storm hopefully, 
with Sally close behind, and together 
they battled with wind and sleet unt 


they were almost worn out. As night] 


came on and they circled in despair 
around the farmhouse, they suddenly 
noticed that the front porch, which was 
enclosed in glass with storm doors, had 
a casement window standing open; and 
they dived blindly inside. Here, after 
drying and preening their feathers, 
they slept comfortably all night long, 
while the storm roared outside and 
shook the storm doors of the porch en- 
closure. By morning, however, it had 
died down, and when Sid hopped to the 
open casement to peep out, he was de- 
lighted to see the sun _ struggling 
through the gray cloud mass overhead. 

“Come, Sally!” he called excitedly. 
“It’s getting warmer outside, and that 
means that springtime is on the way! 
Hurry, hurry! We must tell the buds 
and the grass and the pussy willows. 
The storm has made them so down- 
hearted that we must cheer them up. 
Sing, Sally, sing!” And perching on 
the frame of the open casement, he 
poured forth his full-throated song of 
hope and rejoicing: “Olit, olit, olit! 
Chip, chip, che-char, che-wiss, wiss, 
wiss!” 

At that moment, gay voices were 
heard, and Sally flew out of the open 
casement with a startled whir of wings, 
as the farmer’s two young grandchil- 
dren came tumbling out of the front 
door into the porch enclosure. 

“Song sparrows!” cried the little 
girl, pointing to Sid and Sally as they 
flew away. “I heard them singing. 
They must have stayed here all night. 
You left that casement window open, 
Tim!” 

“I’m glad I did,” declared Tim, “if it 
gave those little fellows a shelter from 
the storm. Listen to them sing! I tell 
you what, Nan, when song sparrows 
sing like that, you can be mighty sure 
that spring has come! Hurray!” 


Helping Pupils to Become Good 
Americans 
(Continued from page 22) 


information is secured it is carried to 
him through bulletins, institutes and 
other agencies. 

Young people admire and respect a 
person who is strong, powerful, and 
capable of meeting any emergency. It 
ought to be impressed upon pupils that 
America is a great, powerful, and 
courageous country. Sometimes teach- 
ers think it is not desirable to speak of 
our nation as great and powerful, and 
so they miss one opportunity to arouse 
the admiration, affection and loyalty of 
pupils. Young people cannot be made 
to admire a weak or flabby person, and 
there can be no harm in indulging their 
love for strength and magnitude. The 
more a teacher can impress upon her 
pupils the vast power and resources of 
our country the warmer attachment 
young people will have for it. 

Of course, our nation’s power must 
be used in a fair and honorable way. 
Young people do not like a bully. They 
admire a strong person if he is fair, if 
he will not impose on those who are 
smaller and weaker than he; so the 
teacher must demonstrate to her pupils 
that the United States is using its 
strength for the betterment of all peo- 
ple and not for the enslavement of any 
of them. Washington and Lincoln both 
stood for fair play and for protection 
and assistance to those who are weak. 
Just now, a teacher can emphasize this 
idea to advantage, since in the confer- 
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In this new book- 
let, teachers and 
others tell in their 
own words how 
Corona has helped 
thern to do better 
work and to earn 
more money. The 
coupon will bring 
you a free copy. 





You, too, can own a Corona 


For a few dollars a month you may now buy one of 


these little six-and-a-half-pound folding typewriters 


- OW did I ever get along before I had my 
Corona?” That is the question hundreds 
of teachers are asking. 


A teacher pretty nearly has to have a type- 
writer, and Corona’s great advantage is that 
it can be carried to school every morning and 
home again at night. And when not in use, 
it can be tucked snugly away in its neat 
traveling case. 


Get your Corona now— 
use it while you are paying for it 


Just sign and mail the coupon below, and we 
will send you a copy of our new booklet, and 
the name and address of the nearest Corona 
dealer, who will explain our easy payment plan. 


Or, better still, look in the telephone book for 
Corona Typewriter Agency and call them 
on the phone. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 
Built by 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
107 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 





TEACHER’S COUPON 


Corona Typewriter Co., 107 Main St., Groton, N.Y. 
Please send me, entirely without obligation on my 
part, a free copy of your new booklet No. 7, and 
full details of your easy payment plan for teachers. 





“I carry Corona 
with me to school 
every day. It 
goes on my va- 
cations with me, 
too!”’ 



































































Sneu orm 


HE PNEU FORM is the only 
dress form in the world which re- 
produces the exact figure in every 
detail. Simply inflate the form inside 
your fitted waist lining. You can regu- 


late the height to suit yourself. For drap- 
ing skirts, Pneu Form is unexcelled. For fitting 
waists and entire gowns, nothing is half so good. 
With Pneu Form, the most elaborate gown can 
be made without a single try-on. One form 
serves the entire family. When not in use it slips 
into the small stand box shown in the illustration. 


THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 


THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 
Dept. N 4, 20 East 18th St., New York City 


Please send booklet “It's You’ and details of your 
pay-as-you-use plan. 







































Honest Advertising—Fair Prices 
Do you know the market value (wholesale 
price) of selected used No, 4 and No, 5 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


With Back Spacer, Tabulator, Two Color 
Ribbon, Automatic Ribbon Reverse, etc., is 


$27.50 TO $32.50 


We will buy a machine for you at wholesale, 
and charge you only for overhauling (Re- 
building) it, necessary new parts, overhead, 
etc., and guarantee it perfect for five years. 
By our New and Honest Plan, you get a ma- 
chine at less than one-half the price of a new 
machine, (And we think that’s enough to 
pay forany used or rebuilt typewriter), A 
postal will bring folder explaining this plan. 
The war is over and we believe many Type- 
writer Rebuilding firms are charging too 
much, Discourage continued high prices, 
Pittsburg Typewriter & Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Yur references: Publishers of this paper. 








































Schools, Institutions, 


and other non-theatrical users, con- 
templating the purchase of motion 
/ picture machines and films, should 
' obtain a booklet of valuable infor- 
supplied without 


} mation which is 
' cost by 
THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
| SAFETY STANDARD FILMS & PROJECTORS, 
(Incorporated) 
Suite 1417, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 








Ask for Free Bookiet of Fur Pertieuten 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


ind Short Stories Experience ones cessary, details free 
P: ‘ess Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo 





























country has taken the lead in offering 
to scrap certain great ships and to 
cease naval construction for a consid- 
erable period. We are not using our 
power to take advantage of weaker 
nations. Throughout the World War 
and since then we have stood for 
freedom for all peoples, weak or 
strong. Not only will we not exploit 
weaker nations ourselves, we do not 
want any strong nation to take ad- 
vantage of others. 

The American ideal is freedom for 
all people so long as they live in accord 
with rules and regulations which are 
essential to the common welfare. Al- 
though we have might, we believe that 
might does not make right. No nation 
in the world’s history has ever em- 
phasized this principle so strongly as 
America has done both by precept and 
by example during the last decade. It 
is a principle that every teacher ought 
to put before her pupils, with practical 
illustrations, on every suitable occa- 
sion. Nothing will so strengthen the 
admiration, affection, and loyalty of 
boys and girls as the idea of great 
strength held in check in order that 
those who are not so strong may have 
a chance to live their lives unhampered 
and terrified. 





Teaching Children to Care for 
Animals 
(Continued from page 23) 


Another recent book, published first 
in the Atlantic Monthly, is The Story 
of Opal, a diary written by a little girl 
when she was six and seven years old, 
and describing with the most loving 
detail the birds, animals, trees, and 
plants that she learned to know so well 
in a lumber camp in Oregon. Her af- 
fection and sympathy for animals are 
wonderful. From William Shakes- 
peare, the horse, and Brave Horatius, 
the dog, down to Peter Paul Rubens, 
her pet pig, and Thomas Chatterton 
Jupiter Zeus, “a most velvety wood- 
rat,” these dumb creatures are her con- 
stant companions and a far greater 
source of happiness to the little waif 
than the family with whom she lives. 
No teacher can afford to miss the 
glimpse into child and nature life 
which this book affords, and parts of 
it would be of the greatest interest to 
the pupils. 

A variety of interesting topics re- 
lating to animals may be used for 
brief talks of two, three, or four min- 
utes, or for compositions in the Eng- 
lish lessons; for example: My Pets and 
How I Care for Them; How to Take 
Care of a Horse or Cow or Pig; 
How to Train a Dog; Does Kindness 
Pay in Taking Care of Animals? A 
Kind-Hearted Person I Know; An In- 
stance of Kindness to Animals I Have 
Seen; How Can Motorists Be More 
Careful of Animals? How to Take 
Good Care of Stock; Are Animals 
Shipped Humanely? The Life and 
Work of Henry Bergh; The History 
and Work of the Humane Society; Why 
We Should Have a Humane Society 
in Our Community; What Our Hu- 
mane Society Is Doing; How Children 
Can Help in This Work; Why Every 
City Should Have Drinking Fountains 
for Animals; How to Make Bird 
Houses and Baths; Why We Like 
Birds around Our Home; How Birds 
Help the Farmer; The Robin that 
Nests in Our Yard; Carrier Pigeons in 
the War; The Red Cross Dogs in the 
War; How Cats Helped in the 
Trenches and in the Navy; How to 
Make an Animal Your Friend; Why 
Trained Animal Shows Are Often Ex- 
amples of Cruelty; Poems about Birds 
and Animals. 

Among the poems which are always 
favorites are Longfellow’s “The Bell 
of Atri,’ “The Birds of Killingworth,” 
and “The Legend of the Crossbill, a 








120 GOOD CANDY RECIPES .Fhxovat 


Would you like to know how to make the choicest and most de- 
lictous kinda of candy--Soft, Creamy Chocolate Coated Dainties, 
Sugatred Boo Bons, Coated Nats, Nougats, Nougatines, Ff ’enuches, 
Carame Is, Candied Fruits, in fact eve ry thing to be be found in the 
Better Class Candy Shops. Our booktet, now How of 
Candy Making’’ tells 9 you how. A big saving Ag money and no 
end of fun. _ Booklet 4 Ibe sent on receiptor a post card request. 
If youare pleased with the book when you receive it, send us 25 
cents If not you may pepe noo. you will be under 8 obligation, 
Ttis offer is for a short time only--so act prompt 


G. G. FOWLER, 12 ASCENSION STREET, PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Best Material for School Entertainments 


and Special Day Exercises 





Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Adapted for All Ages of School Children. 
The book is made up as follows: 





ol ae 
PIECES*PLAYS for | Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part ViI—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part VilI—Lincoin Epigrams (Wel! 


LEOLNS BIRTHDAY 
- known Sayings of Lincoln.) 
Part [V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part VIlI—-Dialogues and Plays. 
Part V—Quotations about Lincoln. PartIX—Suggestive Programs, 
There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 


Part Ill—Acrostics. 


people. This book will remedy the omission for it provides much 
for even the first graders. Recitations for Older Pupils emirace 
the famous poems and others of great value though not so well 
known. Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays, many of 
which will include an entire schoolroom. The teacher will |e es- 


pecially pleased with the number of bright little dialogues provided 
for the younger children. Suggestive Programs show many clever 
arrangements of the material in the book. This collection ‘will make 
it easy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday, in any schwoi, 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 
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Pieces and Plays for Washington’s ssinaaied 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Adepted for All Ages of School Children 
The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part11—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part ViI—Quotations about Washington. 
Part I1I—Acrostics. Part VII—Drills and Dances. 

Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tuncs Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

This is a collection of Washington material that will fill many a 
need. The teacher will find a splendid selection from which to 
choose for a Washington program. Most of the recitations have 
never appeared in any other collection; they have been chosen for 
their naturalness and literary value. The Dialogues and Plays 
possess the unusual distinction of having been successfully acted in 
schoolrooms; and another feature is that in many of them an en- 
tire room of pupils may take part. Also there is an abundance of 
material for very small children. With this book no teacher need 
have any difficulty in arranging a splendid program for Washing- 
ton's Birthday. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 

















Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has been so in- 
sistent that this book has been prepared to meet the call. A pan- 
tomimed song is the most appealing of all entertainment features. 
Nothing like this book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher ; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book of pantomimes 
at a price within the reach of all. 

Contains More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 

The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book, so why not place your order now and make sure of 
having it to use when the need arises? 


Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





























Plays for School Days 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor 


This is a collection of twenty-one short plays adapted for intermediate and grammar grades, 
all of which have been used successfully in the schoolroom. They are not selected for any 
particular occasion or season, but are so varied in character, length and adaptability that 
they offer something for use at any time. It is a most useful book for the teacher to possess, 
furnishing material for Friday afternoons or special entertainments at any time during the 
year. The contents are: The Traitor, How the Constitution Saved the Nation, The Toys’ 
enema ye The First Flag, Santa’s Helpers, The Garden of Fiowers, The Circus Comes to 

Town, A May Day Play, Rip Van Winkle, ‘‘Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man’’, Stock, The Pil- 
grims in Their Three Homes, The Crowning of King Corn, ‘Abe’ Lincoln's Neighbors, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, A Columbus Day Play, The Quarrel of the Days of the Week, 
The Use in Useless, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, The Queen of the May, How “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ Was Written. 


128 Pages. 








Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





Other Popular Titles 


192 pages......  .35 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
192 pages....... 39 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........  .39 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages..  .39 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages................0.2 039 


Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages....... 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages......  .39 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages......  .35 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages.........  .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages................. 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages. Liens acaae: aa 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............ 30 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. 30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages.  .30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..........  -75 
The Year's Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 | 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. LY. 





Branch Office, McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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cASHION'S LATEST NOVELTY - 


—easily 
K made at 
B PN home. 


inating Batiks which have so enchanted 
Those lovely to Chicago and other fashion centers can 
ee made at home—easily, quickly, inexpensively, 
= Fabik Home Outfit for Batik Workers has made all 
The - ible. Itincludes complete Instruction Book, which 
this Po 5u of truly wonderful results on the very first 
ahi make; Fabik dyes for mixing hundreds of color 
Bat nations; Fabik wax, tjanting. brushes, dye pansand 
corterns specially designe db leadingartists—for blouses, 
sorerie, collars, curtains, table runners, centerpieces, ete. 
We take all the risk. Just 
Send No Money! send your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you the Fabik Home Outfit, When 
he postman delivers it, pay him $5.00, If you prefer tosend 
; 4 ith order, remit $4.75, Money back if you want it. 
Send ue order today—be the first one in your set to wear 
and display these rich, beautiful Batik effects. 
= THE FABIK COMPANY 
StudioG-1, 10 East Ohio St. 













Chicago, Ill. 








Women! ‘Gistsntecar 
This Corset Sent on Trial 


Have better health—perfect corset 
comfort—an ideal figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 


Uplift 
& Corset 


Itspatented, scientifically construct- 
ed Uplift belt gently liftsand supports 
the abdomen in its natural position. 
Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 
down pains and tired-out feeling. 
Reduces stout figures-supportsthe 
slender. Thousands of women would 
wear no Other. Doctors prescribe it. 
Dressmakers like it. Write for Trial 
Offer, illustrated description and ex- 
Pert confidential advice. Address mo 
Personally, (16) 

KATHERINE KELLOGG 

™M & K CORSET CO. 
314 Kellegg Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


What 15¢ Will Bring You 
Only 15 centsgives youthe Pathfinder 13 = 

weeks on ego — ni ree isa aoe From the 
ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 

— — for a rye ape san ine: Nati on Ss 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe 

world’s news in an interesting, understandable Capital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany, Question Box answers your questions and 
isa mine of information, Send 2 cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents, does not repay 


us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 
The Pathfinder, 711 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


MAIL THIS SLIP 


Ladies to Charles P. Sherman, 117 Clay Street, 
Central Falls,R. I. You can makein your spare 
time $25.00 EXTRA A WEEK by acting as our Club 
Secretary forour gold and silver ‘‘Everwear” 
Jewelry Club, An Eversharp pencil given you 
also for yourservice. Thisis our twenty-third 
business year atthis address. 


fee WOULD MONEY HELP? 


o) As representative of PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, ete. you can 
have all the money you need. Write for 
Le beautiful samples and profitable offer today. 

gbry Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., 105 Fitzcharles Bldg., Trenton, N.J. 


















Wh not spend Spring, Summer and @& 

AY Fall gathering butterflies, in- Bey 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. 
wrth $l to$7 each. Simple outdoor work 
y instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
hosted now. Send 25¢ (not stamps) for my Il- 
lustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif, 


with 











Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
La 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 

| Se ip 20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
‘ Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


e = $25-$300 

& 
Write P hotoplays * paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Wigs, Make-up Materials, 


Wax Noses, Amateur Plays for Lodges, 
Churches and Schools, Catalogue for 10 
Cents. N. Trademore Co., Toledo, Ohio 


STOMACH TROUBLE 
CURED WITH FOOD. Send posteard for free booklet— 
HOW FOODS CURE.” DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
EPT. 32, BROADWAY AT 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


Free Booklet Tells how I made $30 a week 


: evenings home with a small mail 
ward business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c. 
ooklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Stamp Names on key checks. Make $19 a 100. Send 
“efor sample and instructions. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
eres 





























Cash or roysity. 
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ventions Commercialized sss. i3i%ecs. 


Write = tories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
Ts lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
Ciriani 








T ri $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
dewriters “PAYNE CO: Rosedale, Kansas 








Burns’s “To a Mouse” and “To a 
Wounded Hare,” Wordsworth’s “To a 
Cuckoo,” “The Skylark,’ and “The 
Sparrow’s Nest,” and extracts from 
Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,” 
especially the well-known lines: 


“Farewell, farewell, but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest; 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Much helpful material may be ob- 
tained from the offices of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston, Mass. This society pub- 
lishes leaflets for 50 or 60 cents per 
package of 50 and also an excellent 
monthly magazine, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, which with its stories and pic- 
tures would be of interest and value in 
the schoolroom; the price is $1.00 a 
year. 

In the Instructor Literature Series 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co.) the fol- 
lowing numbers will be found of inter- 
est: No: 22, Rab and His Friends and 
Our Dogs; No. 42, Bird Stories from 
the Poets; No. 71, Selections from the 
Poets; No. 126, Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner; No. 167, Famous Artists— 
Landseer and Bonheur; No. 183, A 
Dog of Flanders; No. 227, Our Animal 
Friends; No. 261, includes “The Birds 
of Killingworth”; No: 271, Horses and 
Cattle; No. 292, includes “Dick Whit- 
tington and His Cat.” 

The following animal Picture 
Studies, with Repeated Pictures, may 
be obtained by ordering back numbers 
of NorMAL Instructor: April 1916, 
“Can’t You Talk?” (a few copies) ; 
May, 1916, “Three Members of a Tem- 
perance Society” (a few copies) ; Janu- 
ary, 1920, “The Sheepfold”; March, 
1920, “Shoeing the Bay Mare”; April, 
1920, “The Return to the Farm”; Octo- 
ber, 1920, “Cat and Kittens”; March, 
1921, “Woman Feeding Chickens”; 
April, 1921, “Dignity and Impudence”; 
September, 1921, “A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society.” 

Any teacher who really throws her- 
self into this field of teaching with en- 
thusiasm will find plenty of helps and 
a quick response from the children, 
and if her experience is at all like 
mine, she will find that this study of 
the care of animals is a help and nota 
hindrance in her other teaching. 


February Blackboard Border and 
Calendar Directions 
(See Pages 37 and 64) 


By Morris Greenberg 
Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for_nine 
years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer School. 
BORDER 
This border will add brightness to 
any room during the dark month of 
February. It will also help to com- 
memorate the names of Washington 
and Lincoln, whose initials are given 
in the alternating circles. 
White chalk may be used, but addi- 
tional effectiveness and interest will 
result if colored crayons are employed. 
The circles and horizontal lines may be 
white; the initials orange; the stars 
light blue; the leaves light green. 
CALENDAR 
In the month of February occur the 
birthdays of two great Americans, as 
well as St. Valentine’s Day. The 
hearts symbolize the latter; the two 
stars and wreath stand for the two 
presidents. Love of country and hon- 
or of its great men, living and dead, 
may be emphasized in connection with 
the design. 
Where there is little blackboard 
space, the shield alone might be used 
as a decoration and a basis for the les- 
son suggested. The drawing should 
be about 18 by 24 inches. Use pink 
for the hearts, stars and wreath rib- 
bons; light green for the wreath; 
white for all the other parts. 





Imaginative poetry is the highest 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Properly Seasoned 
Woods-- 


In the making of Table Tops for 
Laboratory Furniture, the proper 
drying and tempering of selected 
woods is of the greatest importance. 

Kewaunee Tops are constructed of 
Wisconsin hard woods, weather-cured 
for at least two years, then kiln-dried 
and tempered for a long time. It is 
the same method employed by the old 
masters in the preparation of woods 
for fine old furniture. It costs much 
more than the ‘‘modern rapid-fire’? way 
—but it is one reason why Kewaunee 
stands supreme in endurance. 
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Laboratory 





Instructor's Desk No. 1401 
hysics and Chemistry 
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Furniture 








is used by thousands of Schools all over 
America. Itis selected where the highest 
educational standards in equipment are 
observed. If interested in equipment for 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Elec- 


tricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Train- 
ing or Kindergarten work in your school—ask 
for the Kewaunee Book, It is free, 
Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee, 
sae ld eg CO, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE , EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
615 Yonge Street, 












nbosagiic Selengr,Oomh ion, Students. 5 Yonge Stree 10 Fifth Ave, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO lw ANGELES Hot LON LITTLE ROCK 
KANSAS CITY SPOKANE DENVER GREENSBORO, N.C, 
MINNEAPOLIS ALEXANDRIA, LA, ATLANTA 
PHOENIX OKLAHOMA CITY TACKSON, MISS COLUMBUS 














For Correct Posture 


and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 
---USE.-.- 


The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 









Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED jij, 719 





One unit for each pupil. 


Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 


Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 


Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the ‘‘EMPIRE.” Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Empire Building - - Rochester, N. Y. 

















form of literature —Arnold Bennett. 





Ch smooth, strong, lasting, 10 seats $1.50 
air Splints smooth, strone, lasting, 10 seats $150 
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Reynard the Fox 


Retold by Susie XC Best 


























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
"6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
Eleven Fables from Ajsop 
8 More Fables fromm Ajsop 
g Indian Myths—Aush 
*140 Nursery ‘ales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
*220 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*: Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part IT 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
“ii Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
"32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
228 First Term Primer—Maguzire 


** * 
wNN 
“I 


*230 Rhyime and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faron 
“245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 


Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—Zaylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rerter 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—fezler 
*28 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers(Aniimal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—J/ayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—//ali/ax 

*41 Story of Wool—A/ayne 

“42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

*43 Story efthe Mayflower—AfcCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—fezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln —Aeiter 


Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories 
Children—Cianston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
4269 Four Little 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smth 
4290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—AMag nise 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy ‘Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories- 
Smith 
*203 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—/otter 
*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sesi 
*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, Il—A’eites 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—J/cCahe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—M/ayne 
*st Story of Flax—A/ayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup—Kirby 
“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Houey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—fezier 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
"21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


» for Little 


Cotton-Tails at 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


*312 Legends 





Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics fof All Grades 
= 350 Books (p3.5cx%..) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Peun)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—M/cCadbe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
+59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
‘60 Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peuusylvania)—Seaker. 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andiu Her 
New Home, (Vos. 764, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Ststers” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cvanston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
“75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
4134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
“iSi Stories of the Stars—JM/cFre 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
"5 Story of Lincoln—Rerztes 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
429 A Little New England Viking 
*51 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
+83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
#34 Story of David Crockett—Retler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—/farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*91 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Aaker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Chiidren’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged; — 
Kingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Lolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*t95 Night Betore Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroli 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

4257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bailey 

rom Many Lands— 

Bailey 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades 


Price 7 Cents per Copy ; 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPA 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


in strong paper covers. 
pemege 1 cent per copy 
at 84 cents per 








*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*401 Adventures of  Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Arown 
*94 Story of Sugar—ezter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
aud Cocoa)—Brown 
#139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*1o7 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return, 














112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—A/cKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCahe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
#185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nigiitingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFve 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
#265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lew?s 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LakRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—-Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I—Interinediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—J/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
“299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 


Golden’ River 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


It contains, 


Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Aush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in ene es 

*247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Gr1 fis 
267 Story of Whieels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washingion 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Sauskett 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa-—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zudank 
| §20 Story of Michigan—Ssinner 
| 521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—/rerce 
4525 Story of Nebraska—JVears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overali 
542 Story of Utah—Voung 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawhey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rzving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/ruing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 








#24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 

#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘the 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
“284 Storyof Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—.Smzrth 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Sunowbound—/t‘hitirer + 


and 





*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—AHawthoi ne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


9 Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


in addition to many 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (“ ‘Yin the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 
covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. Order by number, specifying limp cloth binding. 
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The Story of | 


J. GORDON OcpEN 


Each book has 82 or more . ® 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, ' 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuc <00, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchaut 
of Venice 

*147 Story of Kiug Arthur, 

by ‘Lennyson—Hallock 

*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjeaun—Gra mes 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/rving 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 

#216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

#231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

#235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxron 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond. 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con- 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 ‘he Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper)— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Hezlig 


as told 


“*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 


—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes: 
peare — Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—I/¥2/son 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Ardeu—7ennyson t 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Golds mith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol + 
143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Loneg fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*1so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and _ Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
*151 The Gold Bug—/foe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Ayron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
‘156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washingtou’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers + 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poeins— Smith 
17o Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxron 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scovtt 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from scott) 
Myers — (Double Number — 12¢ 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 


+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 
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Both Offices. Order 


[ Full Stock Carried =| 
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Books I and II combined in one voiume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 


Book Hi—For Third Grade | ,!".strons.. 
Book 1V—For Fourth Grade / 16 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 
per dozen 


Book VII—For Seventh Grade petapen 
Book VilI—For Eighth Grade} per hundred 
ape diintfovers, 24 Cents per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
‘are omitted but the real and vital features 
oflanguage are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded L and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8 Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9, Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

id, Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 





Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ““Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
a are used successively by different 
Pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
Seri*s easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 175) 


sians were delighted with it and called 
it the “Hymne des Marseillais” and 
later “La Marseillaise.” The author 
had named the song “‘Chant de Guerre 
de Armee du Rhin,” but the title 
given by the people of Paris was des- 
tined to cling to it for all time. 3. 
Great songs are the result of intense 
feeling, and during war times feelings 
are more intense than at other times. 
What is the Moabite stone ?—Subscriber. 
This stone was discovered on the 
east side of the Jordan River, in the 
ruins of Dibon. It gives the Moab 
version of an expedition described in 
the Bible in II Kings, iii: 4-27. On 
this stone Mesha, the king of Moab, 
declares himself to be the victor, which 
differs from the Bible account. 


How do the five great powers rank as to popu- 
lation ?—Colorado. 


United States, Japan, Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Italy. 


What was the romantic movement in litera- 
ture ?—Subscriber. 


The romantic movement, which had 
its beginning in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, represented a 
breaking away from _ conventional 
standards, the author revealing him- 
self and his feelings. It was a change 
from the matter-of-fact and prosaic 
to a period when the imagination 
played a large part in literary produc- 
tions. Victor Hugo called this move- 
ment “liberalism in literature.” 

When there are five Thursdays in November 


does Thanksgiving ever come on the fourth 
Thursday ?—Illinois. 


Since 1863 the last Thursday in 
November has always been set aside 
by presidential proclamation to be ob- 
served as Thanksgiving Day. 

What is the Volstead Act ?—Montana. 

This is a prohibition enforcement 
act passed by Congress October 28, 
1920, for the purpose of limiting the 
alcoholic content of liquors, specifying 
the liquors to be classified as in viola- 
tion of prohibition. 

1. Did the United States government pay for 


any of the slaves? 2. Why is “Death Valley” 
in California so called ?—Washington. 


1. An act of Congress April 26, 
1862, freed the slaves in the District of 
Columbia, and their owners were com- 
pensated at the rate of about $300 
each. These were the only slaves paid 
for by the government. In 1862 Presi- 
dent Lincoln proposed paying for the 
slaves in those states still in the Union, 
but his proposition was not acted upon 
favorably. Various compensation bills 
were introduced in Congress, but no 
agreement could ever be reached. Feb. 
5, 1865, Lincoln called his cabinet to- 
gether for the purpose of reading a 
draft of a message to Congress in 
which he proposed the payment of four 
hundred million dollars to be dis- 
tributed among the slave states. The 
unanimous disapproval of his cabinet 
caused him to give up the plan for the 
time and his early death prevented 
further action on his part. The change 
in policy following Lincoln’s death elim- 
inated action on compensation. 2. 
“Death Valley” is a low desert in Inyo 
County. During the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia immediately after the Mexican 
War an emigrant party of thirty mem- 
bers lost its way while crossing this 
desert and eighteen perished. One of 
the survivors called the desert “Death 
Valley” and the name has been con- 
tinued. 





I have passed all my existence in be- 
ing impatient, but as life ebbs from me 
I have learned patience, and I think I 
can assure you that henceforward I will 
conform to that rule of life——Clemen- 
ceau. 


The test of the ability of self-govern- 
ment is not in observance of the law 
when it protects ourselves, but in obser- 
vance of the law when it protects the 
rights of others.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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World’s Great Books |} ONLY 


On Sale Till April 30 


Here is the bargain of bargains! Grab it! 
unheard-of price of 10c each, 
way in expensive bindings, 
the regularly advertised price. 


order every book. 
ble the extremely low price. 


want 


Carmen, merely write down 


If the postmark on your envelope shows that your order was mai 
midnight of April 30, we shall be obliged to return your money. nthe 
are the best in the English language—and the entire library costs so little that you can well afford ¢ 
Over three million of these books have been sold-——tremendous production makes 
Order by number—each book is preceded by a number—tor instance. it 
“21"—that makes it easy for you 
we handle all book orders by number, 


Order as few or as 


and insure 


Send orders up to midnight of April 


10c 
EACH 


I Until April 30 we offer any of the following books at the 
Many of these books would cost from $1 to $3 if purchased in the ordinar 
This is strictly a limited offer-—on April 30 the price goes 





back to 25 


many as you like 


more prompt delivery, : 


TAKE YOUR PICK AT ONLY 10c A BOOK 
Order by NUMBERS only—not by Titles —because we handle all 


our book orders by numbers 
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4 The Kiss and 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Jail. 

Eighteen Little Essays. 
Voltaire. 

De Maupassant’s Stories. 
A Libera! Education. 


Thomas Huxley. 
Windermere’s Fan. 
Shelley. Francis Thompson. 
Poe’s Tales. 

Is Free Will a Fact or 


Fallacy? Debate. 
Balzac’s Stories, 

On Walking. Thoreau, 
Idie Thoughts of an idle 
Fellow. Jerome. 
Nietzsche: Who He Was 


and What He Stood For. 
Let’s Laugh. Nasby. 
Carmen, Merimee. 

Other Sto- 
ries. A. Chekhov. 
Rhyming Dictionary. 

On Going to Church, 
Bernard Shaw. 


Last Days of a Con- 
demned Man. Hugo. 
Toleration. Voltaire. 
Dreams. Schreiner. 
What Life Means to Ms. 


Jack London. 

Pelleas and Melisande. 
Maeteriinck. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Maxims of La Rochefaucauld, 


Soul of Man Under So- 
cialism. Oscar Wilde. 
Dream of John Ball. 
William Morris. 

Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson. 

House and the Brain. 
Bulwer Lytton. 

Christmas Carol. Dickens. 


From Morikey to Man. 
Marriage and Divorce. 
Debate by Horace Greeley 
and Robt. Owen. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Tolstoi’s Stories. 

Salome. Oscar Wilde. 

He Renounced the Faith. 
Jack London. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Three Lectures 
tion. Haeckel. 
Bruno: His Life 
Martyrdom. 

Voltaire. Victor Hugo. 
Insects and Men: Instinct 
and Reason. Darrow. 
Importance of Being 
Earnest. Oscar Wilde. 
Wisdom of Ingersoll. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Epigrams of Wit. 
Emerson’s Essay on Love. 
Tolstoi’s Essays. 
Schopenhauer’s Essays. 
Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
Lamb’s Essays. 

Poems of Evolution. 
Anthology. 
Color of Life. E. Halde- 
man-Julius, 

Whitman’s Poems. 

The Choice of Books. 
Carlyle. 

The Prince of Peace. 


B 

How to Be an _  Orator. 
John P. Altgeld. 

Enoch Arden. 
Pillars of Society. 
Care of the Baby. 
Common Faults in Writing 
English. 
Love Letters 
uguese Nun. 
The Attack on the Mill. 
Emile Zola. 

On Reading. 
Georg Brandes, 
Love: An Essay. 
Montaigne. 
Vindication of 
Paine. Ingersoll. 
Love Letters of Men and 
Women of Genius. 


on Evolu- 


and 


Ibsen. 


of a Port- 


Thomas 
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94 
95 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
104 
105 
106 
107 
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126 
127 
128 


162 


164 
165 


166 


167 
168 


5 War Speeches 


Manhood: The Facts of 
i.ife Presented to Men. 
Hypnotism Made Plain. 
How to Live 100 Years, 
Cornaro. 
Trial and Death of 
Socrates. 
Confessions of an 
Eater. De Quincey. 
Dialogues of Plato. 
Tartuffe. Molicro, 
The Red Laugh. 
Andreyev, 
Thoughts of Pascal. 
Tales of Sherlock 
Battle of Waterloo. 
Seven That Were 
Andreyev. 
Thoughts and Aphorisms. 
George Sand. 

Strengthen Mind 
and Memory. 
How to Develop a Healthy 


Opium 


Holmes, 
Hugo. 
Hanged. 


ind. 
How to Develop a Strong 
Will. 

How to Develop a Magnetic 
Personality. 

How to Attract Friends. 
How to Be a Leader of 
Others. 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 


of England, 

of France. 

of Japan, 

of China. 

of Italy. 

of Russia. 

of treland. 
Proverbs of Spain. 
Proverbs of Arabia. 
Debate on Spiritualism. 
Conan Doyle and Joseph 
McCabe. 
Vegetarianism. Debate. 
of Woodrow 


Wilson. 

History of Rome, a §F. 
Giles. 

What Expectant Mothers 
Should Know. 

Julius Caesar: Who He 
Was and What He Ac- 
complished. 

Rome or Reason. Debate. 
Ingersoll and Manning. 


Controversy on Christianity. 
Debate. Ingerso!i and Glad- 
stone. 

Redemption. _Tolstoi. 
Foundation of Religion. 
Principles of Electricity. 
Socialism for Millionaires, 
G. 8B. Shaw. 

Child Training. 

Home Nursing. 


Studies in Pessimism. 
Echopenhauer. 

Would Practice of Christ's 
Teachings Make for Social 
Progress? Debate. 
Bismarck and the German 
Empire. 

Pope tLeo’s Encyclical on 
Socialism. 

Great Ghost Stories. 
Cromwell and His Times. 
Strength of the Strong. 
London. 

Man Who Would Be King. 
Kipiing. 

Foundations of the Labor 


Movement. Wendell Phillips. 
Epigrams of Ibsen. 
Maxims. Napoleon. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Marx vs. Tolstoi. 

Alice in Wonderland. 


Lincoln and the Working 
Class. 

Ingersoll’s Lecture on 
Shakespeare. 

Country of the Blind. 
H. G. Wells. 


Kari Marx and the Ameri- 
can Civil War. 
Michael Angelo’s 
Discovery of the 
H. Wells. 
She Is 


Sonnets. 
Future. 
English as Spoke. 
Mark Twain. 
Rules of Health. 


Epigrams of Oscar Wilde. 


Plutarch. | 
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169 
171 
173 
174 


175 
176 


177 
178 
179 


180 
183 


185 
186 


187 
190 
191 

192 
195 
196 
197 
198 
200 
203 
205 
206 
210 
211 


212 
213 


214 
215 


216 


218 
219 


220 
221 


229 
230 


231 


237 
238 


239 


Church Property Bo 


Taxed? Debate. 

Has Life Any Meaning? 
Debate. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Lo 


well. 
Free Speech Trial of Wm. 
Penn. 


Science of History, 
Four Essays. 
Havelock Ellis, 
Subjection of Women. 

John Stuart Mill. 

One of Cleopatra's Nights. 
Gautier. 

Constitution of League of 
Nations. 

Epigrams of Bernard Shaw. 


Froude. 


Realism in Art and Litera- 
ture. Darrow. 

History of Printing. Disraeli. 
How I wrote “The Raven.” 


oe. 

Whistler’s Humor. 
Psycho-Analysis—Tho 
to Human Behavior, 
Fielding. 
Evolution vs. 
Balmforth. 
Book of Synonyms. 

How to Keep Well. 

The Marquise. George 
Sand, 

Witticisms and Reflections 
of Mme. De Sevigne. 
Majesty of Justice. 

Anatole France. 

Ignorant Philosopher. 
Voltaige. 

Rights of Women. 
Havelock Ellis, 


Key 


Religion. 


Artemus Ward, His Book. 
Debate on Capitalism vs. 
Socialism. Seligman and 
Nearing. 

The Stoic Philosophy. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. 

Idea of God in Nature. 
John Stuart Mill. 

Life and Character. Goethe. 
Lecture on Lincoln, 

Robt. G. Ingersoll. 
Speeches of Lincoln. 

The Miraculous Revenge. 


Bernard Shaw. 

Wit of Heinrich Heine. 
Geo. Eliot. 

Four Essays. Jean Jaures. 
The Human Tragedy. 
Anatole France. 

Essays on the New Testa- 
ment. Robert Blatchford. 
Women, and Four Other 
Essays Maurice Maeter- 
tinck. 

The Vampire 
Poems. Rudyard Kipling. 
Essays on Swinburne Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, 

God: The Known and Un- 
known, Samuei Butler. 
On a Certain Condescension 


and Other 


in Foreigners. Jas. Russelt 
Lowell. 

Professor Bernhardi: A 
Play Arthur Schnitzler 
Keats, the Man, His ork 
and His Friends. 
Aphorisms of Thomas 
Huxley. 

Diderot. Havelock Ellis. 


The Fleece of Gold. 
Theophile Gautier. 


Eight Humorous Sketches 
Samuel Ciemens (Mark 
Twain.) 

The Three Strangers. 
Thos. Hardy. 

Thoughts on Literature and 
Art. Goethe 
McNeal-Sinclair. Debate on 
Socialism. 

Five Essays, Gilbert K. 


Chesterton. 
The State and Heart Affairs 
of King Henry Vill 


Poems in Prose. Baudelaire. 
Reflection on Modern 
Science, Huxley. 
Twerty-Six Men and a 
Girl, and Other Tales. 
Maxim Gorki. 


Entire Library— Worth $59.00-— Only $16.90 until April 30 


Many of them, pur- 


These books are recognized masterpieces. 
chased in the ordinary way in expensive bindings, would cost $1 to 
$3 each. Think of getting an entire library for the usual price of a 
dozen books! But your order must be mailed not later than April 


30. The entire library for $16.90. 
Sale Ends April 30 SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY Sale Ends April 30 


iction, 


are 
pare 


vr res 
prepaid on cash orders, 


While we have plenty of books to fill orders, we advise prompt 
don’t like them, send them back and we'll return your money, A I books 
paper, 64 to 160 pages each. Pocket size. bound in hi ivy ecard cover 
ited offer—closes April 380 send your order and dt ft, money order 
order 20 books send $2-——if 50 send $5, and so on. Postage 
collect on C. O. D. orders. Add 10c¢ to personal checks for exchange. 


1045 APPEAL BUILDING 


All books 


ristered 


guaranteed——if you 
clearly printed on h 
! Remember this is a lm 
1 letter to-day—if you 
Carriage charge 


good book 


E. H. Julius, Pres., Appeal Publishing Company 


GIRARD, KANSAS 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Very Book You Have Been Wanting— 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of poems. 

For.” 
publication of desired poems. 
been most frequently asked for. 


day exercises in the school. 


different publishers. 


Story, 


Abou Ben Adhem Virst eneter's 


American Flag, The 1e 
Asleep at the Switch First Snow-fall, The 
Barbara Frietchie Flag Goes By, The 


sarefoot Boy, The Give Us Men 


Breathes There the Man Gradatim 

suilding of the Ship House by the Side of 

Chambered Nautilus, The the Road, The 

Character of the Hap- How He Saved St. 
py Warrior Michael's 


Charge of the Light If— 
srigade Incident of the French 
‘amp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 

June 

Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 


Children’s 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 


aw. — and His Landing of the Pilgrims 
Flying Machine Lasca : ’ 
Day Well Spent, A Leak in the Dike, The 
Driving{Home the Cows Legend of Bregenz, A 
Bach in His Own Legend of the Organ 
Tongue Builder, The 





For several years there has been published in 
‘“‘Normal Instructor-Primary Plans’’ a department of ‘‘Poems Our Readers Have Asked 


This has been wonderfully popular. 
This book contains over two hundred of those which have 


“Poems Teachers Ask For” includes a large number of the required poems in state courses 
of study, together with others well adapted for memory work, character study and special 


Teachers and readers will greatly appreciate the convenience of this compact and compre- 
hensive arrangement of the choicest and most required poems, as well as the saving of time 
and money accomplished by securing them in one volume rather than in many volumes from 


A Partial List of the Poems Included 


And More Than 150 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


“Poems Teachers Ask For” contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on a good 
grade of paper and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Thousands of teachers have requested the 


L’Envoi ° Psalm of Life, A 
Lips That Touch Liq- Raggedy Man, The 
uor, The Recessional, ne 
Little Boy Blue Ride of Jennie McNeal 

Lost Chord, The Robert of Lincoln 


Mandalay Rock Me to Sleep 

Moo Cow Moo, The Seein’ Things 

Nobility Seven Times One 

O Captain! My Captain Sister and 

October's Bright Blue Song of the Shirt 

Weather Sweet and Low 

Old Clock on the Teacher's Dream, The 
Stairs, The Thanatopsis 


Village Blacksmith, 
ie 
Visit from St. Nich- 


olas, 
We Are Seven 
When the Cows Come 


ome 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 
ree 


Mission 


Opportunity 
Order for a 


An 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl — the Pussy Cat, 


Picture, 


1 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Terfect Day, 
Planting of the Apple- 
Tree 
Nan 


Poorhouse Your 


Order from Nearest Point. 








Ohe Excelsior Literature Series of 
English Classics and Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in general use in the schools, They are carefully 
edited by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for necessary aid 
in interpretation but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches and outlines 
for study are included, as indicated, There are a number of other books specially prepared for school 


reading and study. 


Browning’s Poems. Wo. 11. Selected poems, with 


notes and outlines ...ccccecedcccce Paper 12¢ 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes ......+ee0. ..Paper 180 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- 
fellow. Introduction, notes ........ Paper 180 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 24. Dickens. 
Complete with notes .....e-cccee- Paper 18¢ 
Democracy and the War. Wo. 67, Edited with_in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson, Sev- 


enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are inclided, together with Lloyd George's address 


on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘“‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in 


History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 


English, 

tary Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy 

paper covers. 162 pages..........Paper 246 
Enoch Arden. No. Tennyson. Biographical 

sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 


-..Paper 12¢ 


tions 
Biographical 


Evangeline. No. 1. 
sketch, introduction and notes Paper 180 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Ines N. McKee. A book 
of old tales retold for young people ..Paper 18¢ 


Longfellow. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. — Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
ER ie eae etre oo e »Paper ‘126 

Hiawatha, No. 27. . Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary ........08 >aper 

Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson, (The Com- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 


Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 


Editor. Siographical sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary ....-eeeee. Paper 24¢ 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,” pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive ‘notes by 
Barbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High 
School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 48c¢ 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. ‘This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
iL.D., President Pennsylvania State College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24c, Cloth 48c 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from the liter- 
OT errr Paper 18¢ 

Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 17. A study of 
Lonefellow’s poetry for the primary grades, with 
explanations, language exercises, outlines, written 
and oral work, selected poems....... Paper 12c¢ 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
No. 61. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
Maward A. Parker, Ph.B..cccccssece Paper 120 





An excellent list from which to make selection for your school. Good paper—well 
printed—moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
Everett Hale. With Biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. Paper.12c 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, Il Pen- 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Bldisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. . Paper 18¢ 

Poe’s Tales, No. 59. (Selected.) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
176 pages............. Paper 24c, Cloth 48 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Sup- 
ervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 30c, Cloth 480 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and _includ- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 216 pages......Paper 30c, Cloth 480 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. _Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines....... re F- Paper 120 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. De- 
scription and stories...............Paper 120 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, _questions, 
OUtliNeS. .cccsrcvcscnes -nebee es ..Paper 120 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 120 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College, and Ernest C. Noyes, 
M.A., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
Y, PO ccee eeeeeeeees Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Mich.....Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Julius Cesar. No. 414. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell., Ph.D., LL.D.......Paper 24c, Cloth 

Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D...........- Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shakespeare. 
With introduction, notes_and questions by Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24¢, Cloth.480 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 





Just for Fun 


Mr. Bacon—That Mr. Crossley, who 
called last evening is a self-made man. 
Mrs. Bacon—Too bad he couldn’t have 
made himself a little more agreeable. 


_.“To what do you attribute your long 

life, Uncle Mose?” asked a newspaper 
interviewer of a colored centenarian. 
“Becuz Ah was bo’n a long time back,” 
the old gentleman replied. 


Helen—If he proposes, I shall sug- 
gest that we postpone our wedding un- 
til things get back to normal. Her dear 
friend—I wouldn’t do that, dear. The 
man himself might get back to normal. 


Bilton (meeting Tilton on the street) 
—Ah, congratulations! I hear you 
have a new youngster at your home. 
Tilton (looking wildly about)—For 
heaven’s sake, you can’t hear him ’way 
out here, can you? 


Teacher—What are the properties of 
heat and cold? Small Pupil—The 
property of heat is to expand, and of 
cold to contract. Teacher—Now give 
me an example. Small Pupil—In sum- 
mer when it is hot the days are long; 
rd — when it is cold the days are 
short. 


Mrs. Query—Isn’t she a member of 
your club? Mrs. Gadabout—Not any 
more. We had to get rid of her, or she 
would have disorganized us. Mrs. 
Query—You don’t say? Mrs. Gad- 
about—Yes. At one of our sessions we 
were discussing the servant girl ques- 
tion, and she said the best way to solve 
the problem was for all of us to stay 
home and do our own work. 


An American gob in England had 
stepped on a weighing machine and 
was studying it with a puzzled eye. 
“What’s the matter, don’t you know 
what it means?” inquired a _ friend, 
more experienced in matters Britanni- 
cal. “Lets see it.” He inspected the 
indicator and announced proudly: 
“You weigh eleven stones, two bricks, 
one piece of three by one-half inch 
board and a couple of shingles.” 


Rastus from Boston was trying to 
impress his Southern cousin with the 
speed of Northern trains. ‘When dat 
ole Montreal express gets to hummin’, 
Mose,” he asseverated solemnly, “de 
telegraph posts looks like slats on a 
chicken fence.” ““Hmpf!” sniffed Mose. 
‘“‘When de Southern express steps out 
fo’ Noo Orleans, it nache’ly make dem 
mile posts look closer’n strings on a 
banjo.” 


“Faith, he’s a moighty foine docthor. 


He attended O’Pheelan whin he was 


sick av th’ appindicutis. ‘Poke out yez 
toongue,’ he says; ‘bedad, Oi’ll have th’ 
opprate on ye,’ he says. ‘Divil a bit 
will Oi be opprated on,’ says O’Pheelan. 
‘Then yez’ll be a dead man b’ 2.o’clock,’ 
he says. So he opprated.” ‘An’ saved 
O’Pheelan’s loife?” “An’ saved O’Phee- 
lan’s loife—wan hour. He died at 


thray.” 


Five-year-old Hugh had overheard 
some bad language in the streets and 
had been disciplined for repeating it. 
One day at dinner after accidentally 
dropping his bread and butter on the 
floor he exclaimed “God!” A moment 
of shocked silence followed and his 
mother remonstrated, “Hugh, you know 
I told you yesterday—” With folded 
hands and closed eyes Hugh continued. 
“Bress mamma and papa and Aunt 
Mamie. Amen.” 


“Maggie,” said Jock, who had de- 
cided to propose, “‘wasna I here on 
Sawbith nicht?” “Aye, Jock, I dare 
say ye were.” “And wasna I here on 
Monday nicht?” “Aye, so ye were.” 
“And I was here on Tuesday nicht?” 
“Aye, ye did happen here on Tuesday 
nicht.” “And I was here on Wednes- 
day nicht?” ‘‘Aye, so ye were, Jock, 
so ye were.” “And I was here on 
Thursday nicht?” “Ill no deny that 
ye were, Jock.” ‘And I was here on 
Friday nicht?” “Aye, I’m thinking 
that’s so.’ “And this is Saturday 
nicht and I’m here again?” ‘Well, 
what for no’? Ye are verra welcome.” 
“Maggie,” (desperately) ‘d’ ye no’ be- 
gin to smell a rat?” 


February 1922 


Being of Real Service 


From the tiny tots in the kinder. 
garten to the big boys in the High 
School, the motto of the Junior Amer. 
ican Red Cross, “I serve,” can be put 
into action through the many activi. 
ties of this school organization. There 
are many opportunities to be of rea] 
service to the community; Junior 
Auxiliaries may pick and choose from 
a long list, and in addition contribute 
to the National Children’s Fund for 
the aid of needy children overseas, oy 
subscribe for the Junior Red Cross 
News and read what others have done, 

There are the scrapbooks, the dis. 
sected postcard puzzles, the cut-out 
paper dolls and pretty pictures to be 
pasted on sheets of cardboard to be 
sent to children ill in hospitals, or for 
use by children in orphanages both at 
home and abroad. There are the 
makings of real jigsaw puzzles, toys 
and dolls for homeless and needy little 
ones. The collecting of books and 
magazines busies hundreds of Juniors 
intent upon serving others. 

Nimble fingers in sewing classes 
find the making of garment: for ref. 
uges and for those in want a ser- 
vice of joy, while planes and saws sing 
merrily as they shape lumber into 
tables and chairs and school benches 
for the devastated regions of war-torn 
Europe or turn out playground equip- 
ment and school or hospital supplies, 
All the Juniors join in clean-up and 
health campaigns, and marshal the 
forces of young citizens for the ad. 
vancement of their schools and their 
communities. At Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and the great festival days the 
Juniors busy themselves in making 
others happy. They become neighbors 
to all the children in the world. 

The many avenues of activity trav- 
eled by the boys and girls of the Junior 
American Red Cross all lead to and 
from their schools, so that they and 
the school authorities soon come to 
look upon the service program as an 
integral part of the class room work. 








LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring 
has 7 perfectly-matched stones. 
Looks like a 1% carat solitaire. 
Stands all diamond tests for 
beauty, hardness, brilliance. SOLID 
14K GOLD pierced mountings. Simply 
send name, address and finger size. 
Pay $4.50 to postman when ring ar- 
rives. Wearit 10 days. If satisfied, 
pay us $2 a month for 6 months and 
the ring is yours. If not satisfied, we 
will return your $4.50. 

Order NOW - at OUR RISK! 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 


357A Westminster St. - Providence, R. I, 




























The 
Near East Relief 


is now feeding 100,000 or- 
phaned children, innocent 
victims of the Great War. 
Without American relief 
| they must perish. | 
| Your school can assist in | 
saving a few of these little 
lives by making known the 
facts— 

They are Human Facts-~ 
Vital Facts—Facts involv- 
ing Humanity. 

For free literature address 


| 
| 
The Near East Relief, 








151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Th GiveYou the Extra Values in 
This Spring & Summer Style Book 


d 
Our style experts and buyers simply turned the 
world upside down to give our three million customers 
the biggest bargains and the lowest prices on earth. Choose your 
Spring outfit from the Two Thousand Challenge Bargains in our 
beautiful 312-page, Color-Illustrated Style Book—yours free 
on request. Send the Coupon or a Postal right this minute! 


Heap 








 cnarming NEYSA MEMEIN 


Popular Society Leader, Famous Artist and Ultrafashionable 
Designer, Pays a Wonderful Tribute to Philipsborn’s Style Book | 
Charming Neysa McMein (everybody knows Neysa), 
whose beautiful paintings adorn the covers of America’s 
foremost magazines, says: 

“Nothing I saw at the famous dressmakers of Paris 
excels the wonderful display assembled in Philipsborn’s 
o Springand Summer Style Book. It is truly a work of art.” 

ce 




















have we offered such a bewildering array of beautiful new styles— 
every one a double value—as you will find in our Spring and Summer Style Book. 


Styles have changed completely! Everything is new—everything is differ- 
ent—more beautiful than ever! What was “the thing” last Spring is now passé. 





Real Paris Models ~ Gowns, Suits & Coats 


The very latest and loveliest Paris models—the originals costing as high as 
5,000 francs in France—purchased direct from famous French dressmakers. 
We sell actual reproductions of these beautiful Paris importa- ¢ 98 
GonsHOpaSileds. 6 6 ss 1 ee th 1498 





Get Your Free Copy of America’s Best Style Book _. 


The PHILIPSBORN 312-page Style Book for SpringandSummer newness. The choicest fabrics of the world’s looms have been od 

1922 farsurpasses,inthevariety and beauty ofitsofferings,anythat | made up into beautiful, tasteful, smart and_ serviceable oO” 

we have issued in our 32 years of service to America’s millions of garments that will ‘make you look your best.’’ PHILIPS- = ae 

mail order shoppers. Here you get the first showing of the styles | BORN’S low prices mean éremendous savings to our s 
three million customers. 


that will be ‘‘all the rage” this season. Here you find more than 
Two Thousand Challenge Bargains—absolutely unbeatable values! Send your name on the Coupon or a Postal, right 


There’s “a touch of Spring” in every style—a pleasing sense of this minute, for PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book. 


Remember that PHILIPSBORN’S prepay all delivery charges and guarantee satisface 
tion or refund your money, including return charges. Sign and mail coupon now. 


_PHILIPSBORN'S @ccgorni 
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The Monogram Means “” 
A Better School and a 


Better Community 


‘THE light, portable, rich-toned Monogram will help to 
make yours a better, brighter school. _It will help you to 
socialize your community, too. 


One Monogram in your school will furnish music for every occasion. 
It can easily be moved from one class room to another. When you give 
entertainments it can be lifted upon the stage. At a basket supper or 
box social the small Monogram will come in for its share of the enter- 
taining, helping to liven up the gathering and to make the occasion a_ 
greater success. 











Make your schoolhouse the center of community interest. Make it 
the get-together place at which the most important neighborhood 
events are held. Make your part a prominent one. Be an organizer. 
You are expected to be one of the leaders and by grasping your oppor- 
tunity you can better your standing in the community. 









The Monogram will help you. It will help to make every entertain- 
ment and social gathering a success. Then too, parents will see that 
the Monogram is giving their children new opportunities, new pleas- 
ures in music. It is the piano your school should have—a remarkable 
instrument with a tone as full and rich as that of a small grand 







The Monogram is the only piano 
? in which I am actively interested. 
This is my latest improved piano 













—_ 


piano. It weighs only about half as much as an ordinary upright. It d is th —— f hich 
is just 3 feet 7 inches high, low enough so you can see all the children a Seieae Sas tee “9 
over the top. sumes any responsibility. 
rT} ° ” 
A Hundred Ways To Raise Money The Monogram has many exclu- 


sive features of vital importance 
/ and my guarantee rests largely on 
those features. 


That’s the name of a 32-page illustrated booklet written by W. 
Otto Miessner. If your school lacks funds to buy a Monogram, do as 
hundreds of other teachers have done—raise the money. Mr. Miess- 
ner tells just how to go about it, gives you complete plans. You can 
choose the plans you like best and carry them out so as to make the 
work very pleasant and successful. Write for the booklet and read 
the letters from other teachers. 


The Miessner Piano Company 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





To make sure of getting my latest 
improved piano, specify the Mono- 
gram. Every genuine Monogram 
piano bears my personal mono- 
gram imprinted on the fallboard 
and cast into the full iron plate. 
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THE MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Please send your Monogram school catalog, your 
32-page booklet “‘A Hundred Ways to Raise Money,” your spec- 
ial price to schools and details of your 10-day trial offer. 
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